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by WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


AINT VALENTINE’S connection 
with “valentines” is strictly coinci- 
dental. According to John Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities!, this Saint “was 
a man of singular chastity of life. I 
have searched the legends of St. Val- 

itine but think there is no occurrence in his life 
iat could have given rise to this ceremony.” 
Originally the things we call “valentines” had 
1ything but a chaste significance. Butler, in his 
ives of the Saints, says that the custom “origi- 
ated with the Romans, and that on the Feast of 
ebruata Juno, boys drew the names of girls in 
rder to be able to divine who should be their 
istress, and that this pagan usage giving offense 
) the Christian priesthood, the names of saints 
ere substituted on the slips of paper for those 
f sweethearts.” Apparently the Romans of old 
ad their teen-age problems in the days of 
mperor Claudius, in whose reign Saint Valen- 
ne was beheaded! 


aD Brand’s “Popular Antiquities,” edited by W.C. Hazlett, London, 


328 138) “ 


Other writers and authorities recognize in the 
Valentine anniversary, traces of the Roman and 
Italian celebration known as the “Tupercolia.”’ 
At this ceremony, which centered around the idea 
of fruitfulness, the priests after sacrificing ani- 
mals, cut leather thongs from the sinews, which 
were called “‘februa.”’ As the priests passed through 
the streets, the women crowded around them so as 
to be struck by the thongs in the belief that 
fecundity would thereby be promoted. 

Apparently the name of our second month is 
derived from the “‘februa.” The Feast of ‘‘febru- 
ata” occurring on the 13th of this month coincided 
with the festival of the chaste Saint Valentine, 
and when the reformation of the Feast of Februata 
Funo occurred the pagan nomenclature was given 
up and the day christened “St. Valentine’s.” 

Another suggestion regarding the origin of the 
festival is that the day celebrated opens the season 
when birds choose their mates. This might well 
be in the climate of Italy, and there is a definite 
plausibility in this idea. According to Bourne, the 


ceremony of 
St. Valentine’s 
“is never omitted 


among the vulgar to 

draw lots which they term 
valentines, on the eve before Valentine’s Day. 
The names of a select number of one sex are, by an 
equal number of the other, put into some vessel; 
and after that everyone draws a name, which for 
the present is called their valentine, and is looked 
on as a good omen of their being man and wife 
afterward.” 

In our researches we found no trace of the transi- 
tion from the observances described to those we 
recall in our own youth. Before the manufacture of 
“greeting cards” had become the flourishing in- 
dustry of today, it was common for youths and 
maidens to make their own valentines. At the 
stores one could buy decorative gummed devices 
such as hearts and turtle doves with which to 
ornament the homemade cards. Then there were 
those fascinating decalcomania supplied in varie- 
gated designs, which after careful wetting could be 
transferred to the valentine in process of making. 

On these decorated cards the sentiments, 
usually in verse, were written. Their trend was 
tenderly romantic as a rule. Of course, those with 
money to spare could purchase all sorts of valen- 
tines ready-made. Some were elaborately con- 
trived with borders of lace paper surrounding 
some sentimental design, below which was printed 
some mushy verse. But there were also the most 
atrocious “comic” valentines, printed in garish 
colors, embellished with outrageous cartoons and 
verses anything but complimentary. Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day had become the occasion either to 
compliment or insult the object of one’s affection 
or the victims of one’s pet peeve! 

This dual use of the occasion goes back at least 
a century, but the records are scanty. There is 
but one collection of Valentine verse in the largest 
university library in the world— Widener Memorial 
Library of Harvard. An examination of this thin 
booklet indicates that it was printed on a hand 


press, on machine-made paper of an early date 
but there is no date given on the title page o 
Liber Amoris, or the Book of Love, a choice origina 
collection of sentimental and comic valentines 
published in London by A. Park. 

A few quotations will indicate that there 1 
little to choose between the more ancient an 
more recent valentine literature. 


To A Soldier 


Wounded sore with love’s own scars 

I hail thee gallant son of Mars, 
Proudly would my fond heart yield. 
And follow to the camp or field 

And all the wounds that love can make 
I will suffer for thy sake, 

Even yielding, even free 

Pledged in love and constancy. 


Apparently war has always had about the sam 
emotional effect upon the fair sex. 


We find another title, “Shipman’s ‘Carolina, 
1757,” which supplies some further informatio: 
concerning the traditional celebration of Valen 
tine’s Day. : 


This month bright Phoebus enters Pisces : 
The maids will have good store of kisses 
For always when the fun comes there 
Valentine’s Day is drawing near. 

And both the men and maids incline 
To chuse them each a valentine : 
And if a man gets one he loves : 
He gives her first a pair of gloves . 
And, by the way, remember this 
To seal the favor with a kiss. } | 


This kiss begets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 

Until this trade the man doth catch 
And then he doth propose the match. 
The woman’s willing, tho’ she’s shy, 
She gives the man this soft reply, 
“T’ll not resolve one thing or other 
Until I first consult my mother. 
When she says so, ’tis half a grant 
And may be taken as consent.” 


These two poems are typical of the “‘senti- 
mental” collection. The comics deal largely with 


1en of various trades, particularly related to the 
raphic arts. In their lines one soon recognizes 
ns upon ‘technical terms of the various crafts- 
en. This form of gag is well exemplified i in the 
erse ““To a Letterpress Printer.” 


No, no, my dirty devil no, 
Avaunt my sight and quickly go; 
For I can tell you this, no less 
I’m not inclined to go to press. 
You'll ne’er get registered you brute 
And neither will your “blanket” suit 
You'll never taste love’s wedded sweets 
Nor will you be done up in sheets. 
Not till the devil claims you his own 
TOKEN’D and nicely wetted down 
For well we know with such a fool 
The devil has registered his PULL. 


Then there is the verse ‘““To a 
lopper-plate Printer.” Four lines 
vill suffice to reflect its trend: 


Now are you not a pretty dear 

A suck mug lad—for gin and beer, 
For pleasant looks all sore at loss 
And every day upon the cross. 


While the papermaker seems to 
tave been overlooked in this collec- 
ion of valentines, there is a verse 
or “The Paper Stainer.” We take 
t that this craft was that of coloring 
ir coating paper byhand. The reader 
nay judge from the following lines: 


To A Paper Stainer 


Now man of the slush-tub, d’ye think I could wed 
Or take such a daub-spotted monster to bed, 
Such a thing as you are—that humanity calls . 
To hang you at once, pasted on to the walls. 
Great stainer of paper, I’d have you beware 

Of Cupid’s own slush-tub I pray have a care, 
For his DOLLY will smashall your vows to the wind 
And leave but a sorry impression behind. 

Your pattern is rascally bad, as we know 

And old nick will fast follow, wherever you go. 


Whatever we may think of this way to celebrate 
the advent of spring when “Young men’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of love,” it at least is a means 
of bringing more grist to the mills of the paper 
industry. So we should count among our patron 
saints the good St. Valentine. 


“Tf constancy can warm you into love 


a's ow ll 
will be to pleasure you. 


% ~ by bn . 
omahe me happy and your Val lentine. 


find me faithful as the Purtle Dove. 
Sf zealous friend, companion, Rind and true, 


that you may inoline 
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WHEN THE U. 8. WOOD PULP INDUSTRY 
WAS YOUNG 


Random News Selections from the Trade Press of the Time 


by 


HARRY E. WESTON 


% Case Brothers, of South Manchester, Conn., 
are erecting a chemical wood-pulp mill whose 
daily product—three tons—will all be required 
for use in the six paper mills owned by the com- 
pany. A supply of pure spring water will come to 
the new mill through nearly half a mile of eight- 
nch cast-iron pipe. The Paper World, 1, No. 8:34 


(August, 1880). 


% A mill for the manufacture of spruce pulp 
has been erected by G. H. P. Gould at Lyons 
Falls, New York. Themill will be run by the 
Taylor & Outterson process, and be able 
0 produce two tons of dry pulp daily. The 
Peper W orld, 1,No. 2:26 (February, 1881). 


® Until recent years only a few varie- ~ 
ities of wood were used in making wood- 
pulp. The poplar was early liked for this 
purpose on account of its clear white fibre © 
and the ease with which it could be con- 
verted into pulp. Spruce has been consider- 
ably used of late, and hemlock makes a 
good quality of pulp. A large number of 
factories have been established for the 
imaking of wood pulp alone, and there are 
2 ood reasons why its manufacture should 
Ibe often carried on separate from the 
other processes of papermaking. Less 
capital is needed for making pulp only. 
|The cost of a modern wood-pulp mill, 
Jwith a capacity of five tons a day, 
lis about $30,000, while a paper mill 


—— 


SpaALL OAKS 
FROM LITTLE ACORNS 


GROW.” 
—David Everett, 


7 


of the same capacity would cost not less than 
$100,000. Moreover, since pulp, as a commercial 
commodity, is easily transported, pulp-making, 
unlike the papermaking process, which can often 
best be carried on in or near some city, can be 
advantageously conducted in an out-of-the-way 
place where abundance of timber is at hand, and 
where water-power, the cheapest of motive powers, 
and often found in connection with the clear, pure 
water necessary for pulp-making, is abundant... 
The Paper World, 3, No. 3:8 (September, 1881). 


The Victoria Paper Mills Company, 
Fulton, New York, started its new pulp 
mill on June 20 [1882]. The main building 
is of brick, 40 by 46 feet, with iron roof. 
The mill contains two Voelter wood-grind- 
ing machines and one 48-inch wet machine. 
These are driven by a 66-inch Leffel 
“Special” turbine wheel, giving 250 horse- 
power. The power is communicated to the 
machinery by a 5-inch steel shaft, 36 feet 
long, running in bronze boxes. The mill has 
a capacity of 3,600 pounds of dry pulp 
every twenty-four hours. Part of the 
product will be used by the Victoria mills, 
and the remainder by F. G. Weeks in his 
mills at Skaneatales. The Paper World, 5, 
No. 2:28 (August, 1882). 


% The Penobscot Chemical Fibre Com- 
pany is rapidly completing one of the 
largest pulp mills in the country, at Great 


Works, Maine, which, when in operation, will turn 
out twenty tons of pulp per day. There are four 
mill buildings all two stories high and connected 
with each other. They will contain 5 digesters, 24 
mixer tanks, 8 washing engines, 3 blocks of 
reclaiming furnaces, 2 chippers, and an 84-inch 
machine with 21 dryers; 350-horsepower 
will be furnished by 4 turbine wheels, 
fed by 2 iron penstocks, 9 feet in 
diameter, connecting with a canal 22 feet 
wide and 14 feet deep, which has been 
dug for about one-fourth of a mile, that 
the water may be delivered as required. 
It will cost about $320,000 when com- 
plete. The Paper World 6, No. 4:26 
(April, 1883). 


%& The Pioneer Pulp Company at Alta, Cali- 
fornia, has just been completed and put into opera- 
tion, and is producing ten tons per day. Several 
carloads have been shipped to the paper mills at 
Stockton. This is the first wood pulp mill on the 
Pacific coast. The Paper World, 6, No. 5:29 (May, 
1883). 


%& The Chemical Fiber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held their second annual meeting at the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga, July 30, 1884, the repre- 
sentation being as follows: The American Wood 
Paper Co. .by E. Embree, Connecticut River 
Pulp Co. by Moses Newton, Russell Paper Co. by 
G. W. Russell, Somerset Fiber Co. by C. D. 
Brown, Hudson River Water Power and Paper 
Co. by H. J. Medbery, and the Chemical Pulp Co. 
by Cac. Clark. 

After a full discussion of the situation, an agree- 
ment was concluded by which each mill is to be 
shut down one week in August and one week in 
September, thus reducing the product about two 
thousand tons. The Paper World, 9, No. 2:21 
(August, 1884). 


®@ The beginning of the new year saw the new 
pulp mill of the Falls Manufacturing Co., at 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, in full operation. The 


Paper World, 10, No. 2:18 (February, 1885). 


®@ The leading papermakers of the Fox River 
Valley, Wis., after having carefully examined all 
other processes for the manufacture of sulphite, 
patented lately in this country and Europe, have 
concluded to adopt the Mitscherlich process, used 
largely in Europe. This process seems to give the 


best results in regard to fibre and also in te 
to cheapness of production and plants. A va 
cate consisting of T. A. Kimberly, C. B. Clark 
T. C. Shattuck, H. Babcock, of the Kimberly g 
Clark Mills, at Neenah and Appleton, the Atl 
Paper Company, of Appleton, A. W. Patton, = 
Patton and John McNaughton, of thi 
Winnebago Paper Mills at Neenah, anc 
the A. W. Patton Mill, Appleton, J. B 
Davis, W. L. Davis, D. R. Davis, of th 
Winnebago Paper Mills, and Oscar Thil 
many, of the American Pulp Company 
Kaukauna, have purchased the paten 
rights for their territory for the manu 
facturing of sulphite after the Mitscher 
lich process and will erect large work 
under the supervision of an engineer, tt 
be sent here by Mitscherlich from Europe 
Appleton Post through The Paper World, 11, No 
6:23 (December, 1885). 


®& Two years ago several leading paper manu 
facturers, dealers, and capitalists, principally it 
New England, foresaw the possibilities of sulphit 
fiber in the United States and formed a syndicat 
[American Sulphite Pulp Company] to introduc 
its manufacture here. Various members of thi 
syndicate went to Europe and have repeatedly 
gone there in the meantime, to examine the dif 
ferent processes and negotiate for the control o 
the United States and Canada in the use of th 
patents. They at last pitched upon the Ritter & 
Kellner and the Partington processes and bough 
the exclusive use of the patents for this country 
and Canada. These patents cover the digester, th 
process of producing the by-sulphite of lime anc 
all features of the system. The esi! World, 13 
No. 2:2 (August, 1886). 


® The chemical fibre mills of the country ar 
25, owned by 24 companies, and making 255 ton: 
of soda fibre and a few tons of sulphite. Main 
heads the list with seven mills; Philadelphia ha 
five, New York four, New Hampshire and Michi 
gan two each, and Delaware, Massachusetts, an 
Wisconsin each one. [Apparent discrepancy o 
two mills.] 

Sulphite is beginning to be made, there being : 
mill at Monico, Wis., and one at Alpena, Mich. 
the latter making 12 tons a day. There is also ; 
new sulphite mill at Appleton. All these use thi 
Mitscherlich process. The Ekman process has beet 
in use in Providence, R. I., by the Richmon 


per Company, recently failed. The Paper World, 
» No. 4:17 (October, 1887). . 


The Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co. of 
exter, N. Y., with C. E. Campbell for president; 
T. Birmingham, secretary and treasurer; J. A. 
tman, vice president and general manager, and 
00,000 capital, has commenced the erection of 
twenty-ton plant, under license from the 
ternational Sulphite Fiber Paper Co. of Detroit. 
he Paper World, 15, No. 5:22 (November, 1887). 


; The Bremaker-Moore Paper Company at 
ouisville, Ky., now have four of the Bremaker pat- 
tsulphite boilersin successful operation. This com- 
: has a female chemist, who is an expert in her 
-ofession, and gives entire satisfaction in her work. 


he Paper World, 17, No. 2:14 (August, 1888). 


} It is estimated that over 40 wood-pulp mills 
ive been built during the last year in the United 
cates. In the West it is quite the fashion to change 
w-mills into pulp-mills. The Paper World, 18, 
o. 1:19 (January, 1889). 


~ Oscar Thilmany, who bought out the Ameri- 
n Pulp Company of Kaukauna, and is to erect 
conjunction with it a paper mill, has ordered 
m the Beloit Iron Works an 82-inch Four- 
‘inier. The firm has been reorganized under the 
e of the Thilmany Paper and Pulp Company. 
e Paper World, 18, No. 3:12 (March, 1889). 


The Wisconsin Sulphite Company’s mill at 
onico was burned February 8 [1889], together 
ith the machine shops and other buildings. The 
ital loss is estimated at $120,000. It was the 
ily mill of the kind in the state and had 
capacity of 10 tons a day, employing 
(0 hands. The Paper World, 18, No. 
16 (March, 1889). 


) The price. of spruce timber for 
up has declined at Carthage (New 
rk) within a year from $12.50 to $9.75 
sr 1,000 feet. The Paper World, 18, 
. 4:13 (April, 1889). 


} The International Sulphite Fiber and Paper 
ompany has settled with W. Thilmany in a 
anner satisfactory to both parties. Mr. Thil- 
any acquires the exclusive right to the patent 
manufacture sulphite fiber under the Mitscher- 


lich process, in a mill of twenty tons daily capacity, 
for the entire Fox River Valley in the State of 
Wisconsin. He will commence operations at once, 
with a paid-up capital of $300,000, in which some 
of the members of the International Fiber and 
Paper Company, as well as Detroit capitalists 
will be largely interested. The Paper World, 18, 
No. 5:14 (May, 1889). 


® The Willamette Pulp and Paper Company 
have begun work on a new mill at Oregon City, 
W. T., for making sulphite pulp. It will cost 
$100,000. The Paper World, 18, No. 6:17 (June, 
1889). 


%® Waldemar Thilmany of Appleton, : Wis., is 
reported to have sold to an Eastern syndicate 
represented by Don M. Dickinson of Detroit, 
Mich., and H. T. Thurber the franchise for a 
Mitscherlich sulphite fibre plant in the Fox River 
Valley, of 20 tons capacity. The price stated is 
$90,000, and the syndicate will, it is said, spend 
$250,000 on the plant. The Paper World, 19, No. 
4:14 (October, 1889). 


Bel Te is announced that a new pulp and paper 
mill will be built this fall at the lumber mills at 
Mt. Tom [Massachusetts], by the American 
Sulphite Pulp Company, controlled by the Russells 
of Lawrence .. . It is reported that the pulp will 
be made by a new variation of the sulphite process. 
The product will be about seven tons a day. The 
Paper World, 19, No. 5:14 (November, 1889). 


® At Kimberly, the sulphite department is 

completed and the first sulphite pulp was made 

February 17 [1890]. The Paper World, 20, No. 
3:13 (March, 1890). 


% J. Ls Coker, J... Coker, Jr:, and GC. 
J. Woodworth have been incorporated 
as the Carolina Fibre Company, at 
Hartsville, S. C. to manufacture wood 
fibre, chemical and mechanical wood- 
pulp, paper stock and paper. The capital 
stock is $70,000. The Paper World, 20, 
3:18 (March, 1890). 


® The largest cable conveyor in the world is 
said to be in operation at the Detroit sulphite fibre 
works on Rouge river. It conveys pulp wood from 
the river to the works, and is 1,850 feet in length 
and 25 feet high. At a recent test, it conveyed at 


one time 83 pieces of logs four feet in length, 
equivalent to a single log of 332 feet. The Paper 
World, 21, 1:20 (July, 1890). 


% Four million pounds—2,000 tons—of wood 
pulp per day! That is about the measure of the 
production at the present time in the United 
States, if we may credit the carefully prepared 
figures of the chief of the forestry division of the 
national Department of Agriculture .. . 

Of this inconceivable amount, about two-thirds 
is still of the variety known as mechanical ground 
pulp, while the remainder is about equally divided 
between the two branches of the chemical family— 
soda fiber and chemical fiber. ... The report... 
shows the relative number and capacity of the 
mills in the various lines of manufacture, as 
follows: Mechanical, 183 mills, with a daily pro- 
duction of 2,649,150 pounds, or an average of 
nearly seven and one-fourth tons per mill; soda 
fiber, twenty-three mills, production 687,000 
pounds, or almost fifteen tons each; sulphite 
fiber, twenty-nine mills, 545,000 pounds, or an 
average of a little more than nine and one-fourth 
tons; while two mills—one each in Massachusetts 
and New York—produced both mechanical and 
chemical fiber; the former 40,000 pounds daily, 
the latter 6,500. The total number of mills was, 
therefore, 237, with an average daily production 
of about eight and one-fourth tons each. The 
Paper World, 23, No. 3:7 (September, 1891). 


® The Racquette River Paper Company has 
been organized at Potsdam [New York] for the 
manufacture of sulphite fibre, wood pulp and 
paper. The officers of the company are: George W. 
Sisson, president; F. F. Flint, secretary 
and treasurer; and J. A. Outterson, 
manager. The company will utilize an 
excellent water power in the vicinity 
formerly owned by Mr. Outterson and 
will erect suitable buildings for the 
manufacture of five tons of sulphite 
fibre, five tons of ground wood daily, and 
will have a ten-ton paper mill in connec- 
tion therewith. The paper and wood pulp 
mills will be built first and the sulphite 
fibre mil] at a subsequent date. The 
Paper World, 24, No. 2:19 (February, 1892). 


% The Richmond paper mills plant at East 
Providence, R. I., which cost a million and a half 
in buildings, equipment, and experiment was 


recently sold at public auction to Charles Fletch 
of Boston for $42,000. Mr. Fletcher immediate 
resold to the American Electrical works | 
Providence, by whom the plant will be used) 
their business of the manufacture of insulat 
electric wire. The Paper World, 26, No. 2:1 
(February, 1893). 


% The Willamette Pulp and Paper Compar 
at Oregon City [Oregon] have had their sulphi 
plant shut down for some weeks while the leat 
lined bronze digesters have been removed af 
replaced by those of steel, lined with lead ag 
faced with cement. The Paper World, 26, No. 3: 
(March, 1893). 


%_ The new pulp and paper mills of the Jol 
Edwards Manufacturing Company of Po 
Edwards, Wisconsin, were started up on Februz 
1. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, 20, 
52:10 (December 30, 1897). 


%& The J. & J. Rogers Company of Ausab 
Forks, N. Y., has about 90,000 acres of spru 
within a radius of 20 miles of its mill. Its mill 
situated on the west branch of the Ausable Rive 
The two branches unite at the Forks, a mile and 
half below the sulphite plant. The transportati 
of the spruce wood averages about six cents p 
cord. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News é 
No. 2:29 (January 13, 1898). 


% Ground was broken on June 25, [1898] f 
the new paper and pulp mills of Ernst R. Behre 
& Co. at Erie, Pa. It is expected that all 
buildings will be roofed over by December 
They will all be of brick and ty 
stories high. The Paper Mill and Wo 
Pulp News,21,No. 27:20 (July 7, 1898 


; ® The new paper mills of Ernst ] 

“. Behrend & Co. at Erie, Pa. are o 
bluff 60 feet above Lake Erie. All ¢ 
machinery for these mills will be bu 
by the Pusey and Jones Company 
Wilmington, Del. There will be 
Solomon-Brunger sulphite digeste 
two wet machines, and two pap 
machines, 100 inches wide each, for making pap 
specialties and fine papers. The Paper Mill at 
Wood Pulp News, 21, No. 29:30 (July 21, 1898). 


®@ The Hollingsworth & Whitney Company a 


increase their plant at Winslow, Me., by the 
Iding of a big sulphite pulp mill... It has been 
ided to build a mill which will have a capacity 
ixty tons per day, although it is not the inten- 
to make more than half that amount now. 
mill is to be larger to provide for 
future needs of the company. The 
er Mill and Wood Pulp News, 21, 
34:29 (August 25, 1898). 


Keeseville, N. Y. ... The J. and 
Rogers Company’s pulp mill con- 
es upward of 35,000 cords of spruce 
od annually. The furnace wood 
essary to keep the wheels of the 
| moving approaches 12,000 cords. To 
mble this vast quantity of wood 
the millside requires the services of nearly 
men, upward of 125 teams, and many 
ding horses... This pulpwood is cut in 
ious places up and down the rivers (the two 
ers Ausable) and is floated thence to 
able Forks. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp 
5, 26, No. 4:12 (January 24, 1903). 


Appleton, Wisconsin, January 28.—The first 
king was taken off the No. 1 digester at the 
mill of the Green Bay Fibre and Paper 
pany, Green Bay, Saturday and an excellent 
lity of fibre was turned out. The second 
ester will be blown in this week and the mill 
| be operating to its full capacity of twenty- 
tons a day by the end of this week. The Paper 
] and Wood Pulp News, 26, No. 5:2 (January 
1903). 


The plant of the Munising Paper Company 
Munising, Mich., the foundations for which 
about completed, will consist of a 75-ton 
hite mill, with three digesters 15 by 47 feet, 
a three-machine paper mill, to be equipped 
two large Fourdrinier machines and one 
rdrinier and cylinder combined . . . This will 
steam mill in the matter of power, the power 
ion being placed directly between the sulphite 
paper mills and the mill will be electrically 
en. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, 26, 
9:78 (February 28, 1903). 


Glens Falls, N. Y., May 16, 1904—It was 
iounced here today that, as a result of the 
iing of the Lewis water storage bill by the 
ernor, the financial interests identified with 
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Finch, Pruyn and Co. will immediately begin con- 
struction of a mammoth wood pulp and news mill. 

Finch, Pruyn & Co. have been for years one of 
the largest lumber concerns in Northern New 
York. They control practically all the spruce 
supply in the Adirondacks, outside of 
that owned by the International Paper 
Company. The company owns the water 
power on the Warren County side of the 
Hudson River at Glens Falls, but be- 
cause of the decrease in that flow had 
deferred the building of the paper plant 
until the water storage question was 
settled. Paper Trade Fournal, 38, No. 
20:5 (May 19, 1904). 


®% Glens Falls, N. Y., July 25, 1904— 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., just incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $3,000,000, will begin at once the con- 
struction of new paper mills with a daily capacity 
of 75 tons and pulp mills of sufficient capacity 
to supply their own wants. They own over 100,000 
acres of woodlands in Hamilton, Essex,and Warren 
Counties, and by conducting their lumbering 
operations under scientific forestry methods, they 
estimate that they have an ample supply of pulp 
wood from their own lands for generations to come. 
The Paper Trade Fournal, 39, No.4:4 (July 28, 1904). 


% Grand Rapids, Wis., July 25, 1904—With 
the completion of the new mills of the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company, much 
interest has been stimulated in the paper trade 
and mechanical fields on account of the many 
new appliances of power here installed. 

The first product of the electrically driven paper 
machines was turned out about six weeks ago, and 
so perfect and harmonious was everything that 
in less than forty-eight hours, the mill was running 
to its full capacity and has so continued. 

Electric transmission of power is the novel 
feature of equipment, and here it is truly developed 
and applied to a marked degree of perfection. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 
president, F. McKinnon; vice president, W. D. 
Connor; treasurer, Isaac P. Witter; secretary and 
manager, George W. Mead; superintendent, C. G. 
Oberly; electrician, V. D. Simons. The Paper 
Trade Fournal, 39, No. 4 (July 28, 1904). 


% The new mill of the Munising Paper Com- 
pany, Munising, Mich., was started this week. The 
Paper Trade Fournal 39, No. 18:18 (Nov. 3, 1904). 


These fabulous folderols represented the special idylivery 
letters of yesterday. 


Elegant forget-me-nots, they embroidered emotions with 
poignant sentiments and pledges of eternal fidelity. 


When opened, they blossomed forth in a flowery glory, 
holding fair ladies completely entraptured. 


These fragile garlands of affection, sent by shy Galahads, 
gently filtered purple passions through lavender and old lace. 


Symbols of monumental adoration, they placed Lady Loves 


on ethereal pedestals, and conjured airy abodes in Heaven. 


These ornate souvenirs long adorned mantelpieces, then 
slumbered in scented chests, and each furtive glance through 
the years fanned embers of glowing remembrance. 


P. K. THOMAJAN 
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A page of bouquets handed to men who have contributed to the development of the art and practice of papermaking past and present. 


TO HUGH J. CHISHOLM —for having become president of a large pulp and paper- 
making firm in Maine in 1912—when only 26 years old—shortly after receiving a law 
degree at Harvard (1911)—having previously graduated from Yale (1908), a position 
that he not only filled well at the time but which has expanded during the ensuing 
years into even broader horizons—the operations in Maine today having a daily 
productive capacity of 400 tons of chemical pulp (sulphite and soda), and 500 tons 
of paper—there also being a mill in Ohio with a daily capacity of 120 tons; for his 
presidency of a light and water company (also in Maine), a position which dates back 
to his junior year in college and which was his actual start in business; for his varied 
business interests that include directorships of a couple of railroads, a terminal com- 
pany, and a bank—even a dairy farm where Ayrshires have been bred for about 35 
years; for his over-all industry activities, he having been active in the affairs of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association for many years and of which he is now a vice 
president; for his love of sports that found him as a member of Yale’s polo team 
that played against Harvard in 1907 in the first American Intercollegiate Polo Match 
and in more recent years (up until World War IJ) traveling to far distant places, 
and sometimes in uncharted waters, on his yacht, the “Aras’’; and then, too, for his 
numerous club memberships—definite indications each of them of his friendly and 


companionable disposition. 


TO HARRY FLETCHER —for his nearly 40 years of active association with the 


having been connected all of this time 


pulp and paper industry of the United States 
with a pulp and papermaking firm located in Michigan, that bears his family name, 
and historically which operated the first successful sulphite pulp (Mitscherlich) mill 
in this country, the pulp mill running for more than 50 years; for his vision and in- 
itiative, which spearheaded a movement that resulted in the formation of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry—he serving for two years as the Associa- 
tion’s first president (1915-1916); for his business discernment that prompted him to 
develop a functional cost-accounting method to give accurate costs of various grades of 
paper to be produced in a specialty paper mill—credited as being the first method of 
this kind to be used in the industry; for his part in the development of a high density 
bleacher (Fletcher)—a definite contribution to modern bleaching procedures; for his 
other business and civic activities down through the years—numerous and important— 
such as his participation, during World War I, as a member of the State of Michigan 
War Board—also Chief of Division of the American Protective League, and Staff 
Assistant of the U. S. Emergency Fleet Corporation; for his chemical engineering 
background—his formal training having been obtained at the University of Michigan— 
having graduated from that institution in 1907—going directly from college to the pulp 
and papermaking firm with which he has since been and still is associated—in 1913 
becoming vice president and general manager, and in 1941 being elected to the 


presidency—the position he now occupies; TAPPI medal awardist in 1943. 
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ack of every Hercules development for the paper industry are 
ercules vast research facilities. In this laboratory, extending over 
7 acres, more than 600 workers strive constantly to improve 
aterials and finished products. Why not let them help you on 
ur next problem? 
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DARD HUNTER, LITT. D., B. LITT. 


I: INHERIT the English term “book” from 
the Middle English appellation bok, which 
turn was derived from the ancient Anglo- 
<on boc. To the Anglo-Saxsons the word 
¢ Was synonymous with bece, or beech, inas- 
ich as these peoples, as early as the third 
tury A. D., inscribed their runes upon strips 
sections of beechen wood. Before the in- 
ition of paper, 105 A. D., the Chinese wrote 
ir characters upon narrow strips of bamboo, 
m top to bottom. This selfsame top-to-bot- 
a formation, the direct result of writing 
om strips of limited width, remains to the 
sent day the writing style of the Chinese 
their brush calligraphy upon paper. The 
ident Egyptian, Roman, and Greek civiliza- 
a§ wrote upon a thin material that was 
de by pasting together strips cut from the 
yyrus sedge. Although the laminated sheets 
papyrus were a form of carpentry, rather 
n paper, we do inherit our word “paper” 
m the ancient Greek and Latin words, 
uros and papyrus. The Greek term bub- 
denoted the inner fiber of the papyrus 
nt, and writings on sheets of laminated 
rus were known as biblos; in Latin the 
n was biblia, hence the name Bible. It is 


seen that our words for both paper and book 
were derived from terms that denoted ma- 
terials formed of vegetable substance — papy- 
rus and beech wood. 

When the Chinese eunuch, Ts’ai Lun, in 
105 A. D., made the first true paper it is only 
natural that he turned to the bark of trees 
and the fibers of plants for his raw materials; 
for centuries these same substances in their 
natural state had been used for calligraphy. 
The earliest Chinese paper was composed 
of mulberry bark (Broussonetia papyrifera), 
hemp (Cannabis sativa), and China grass 
(Boehmeria nivea). The mulberry fibers were 
used in their original state, but with the hemp 
and China grass the material had previously 
seen duty in the form of ropes, fishing nets, 
and woven cloth. From the very commence- 
ment of papermaking the workers were con- 
tent to make use of materials that had been 
discarded by the mariner, the fisherman, 
and the housewife. This same condition 
exists at the present time as the “all rag” 
papermakers make use of castoff linen, cot- 
ton, and hemp cloth after it has served its 
useful purpose as clothing, bags, or other 
commodities. 


FicurE 1. Woven cloth made 
an excellent surface for Chi- 
nese brush calligraphy, and 
the Chinese fashioned their 
writings into beautiful scrolls. 
This was the first form of 
book and was used in China 
as early as 200 B.C. (Paper 
Museum of M.I.T.) 


It is interesting to try to formulate an 
imaginary picture of those first eventful days 
of papermaking carried on by Ts’ai Lun and 
his Chinese helpers working in the old walled 
city of Lei-yang, Hunan Province, at the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ. 
As has been outlined, the original calligraphy 
of the archaic Chinese was written upon nar- 
row strips of bamboo; but after many 
centuries of use the unwielding bamboo 
gave way to woven cloth as a writing ma- 
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terial especially after the introduction of 
the camel’s-hair brush, an invention at- 
tributed to Meng T’ien during the third 
century B. C. 

Cloth made an excellent surface for the 
calligraphy of the Chinese, and they fashioned 
the material into beautiful scrolls (Figure 1). 
As there was considerable waste when the 
woven textile scrolls were cut and trimmed, 
it was natural that an ingenious artisan con- 
ceived the idea of beating the discarded cloth 
into fiber and forming the macerated sub- 
stance into thin, flexible sheets that could also 
be used for writing. Cloth was expensive and 
even in ancient times, as at present, there was 
a desire to produce necessary and useful ma- 
terials as cheaply as possible. It was probably 
the narrow strips of waste fabric trimmed from 
the edges of primeval manuscripts and docu- 
ments that first suggested to the ever-prac- 
tical Chinese mind the idea of making paper. 
Also it is possible the Chinese conceived the 
thought of matting and interwinding the fibers 


ies 


into sheets of paper through their knowledg 
of feltmaking, a craft that even antedate 
weaving. 

In experimenting with the bits of discarde 
cloth, it was logical that the Chinese worke 
first wetted the material and then beat it unt 
each scrap of textile had been reduced to fibe 
This was accomplished by hand with morté 
and pestle, the most elementary form of m: 
ceration. The beaten fibers were probab 
thrown into a vat filled with water, an 
when Ts’ai Lun saw the mil 
ute filaments floating on th 
crest of the water, as win 
blown seeds of the milkwee 
float upon the surface of 
brook, it no doubt suggeste 
to him the feasibility of lil 
ing the matted and tangle 
film from the water’s surfa 
and transferring the leaf, ; 
stratum, intact so _ that 
might be dried in the su 
The difficult task was 
devise an implement capab 
of picking up the fibe 
from the water and at the same ti 
permitting the water to escape, leaving t 
interwoven fibers in a thin, homogenea 
sheet of paper. This need brought for 
the invention of the papermaking mo 
the implement that has remained throu; 
out the centuries the most essential t 
in forming paper by hand, and upon | 
principle of which the modern pap 
machine is founded. To the papermal 
the mold is as important as the loom 
to the weaver. 


The “Wove” Mold 


Inasmuch as no paper is in existence ff 
the first forty-five or fifty years after its inv 
tion, it is only possible to surmise the ¢ 
struction of the original molds. It is lik 
that the first mold, as conceived by Ts’ai I 
and his servants, was nothing more thai 
square of coarsely woven cloth held withi 
four-sided bamboo frame. This type of m 
could have been successfully used in mak 


yer by two distinct meth- 
: In the first method 
mold could have been 
ped perpendicularly into 
water upon which the 
cerated fibers floated and 
ught up horizontally 
ler them, lifting the 
eereeubers; -as in’ a 
e, allowing the water to 
in through the meshes of 

cloth. In the second 
thod the mold could have 
n held flat and the fibers 
ired upon the woven cloth 
terial (Figure 2). In either 
> the mold with the thin 
osit of matted and felted 
rs adhering to its surface 
} placed in the sun for dry- 
. After the moisture from the sheet had 
porated, the paper was easily stripped from 
mold. The warp and woof of the cloth- 
ered mold left impressions in the paper, in 
same manner as watermarks are formed in 
sent-day handmade paper. 


The “Laid” Mold 


t is not possible to determine the precise 
e of the introduction of the “laid” mold 
China (Figure 3). The earliest paper dis- 
ered by Sir Aurel Stein and Dr. Sven Hedin 
ws clearly the impressions of molds of this 
e of construction, but 
3 paper does not date 
m the first half century 
che craft. My contention is 
it the “wove” mold was 
'bably the first form used 
1 the “laid” mold was an 
er invention, following the 
yve” mold after it had been 
ie for a half century or 
He 

‘he entire development 
[papermaking is so closely 


: 
unected with mold con- 


jiction that it is only 
lough a study of molds that 


, 


the long history of paper is revealed. With- 
out a knowledge of mold-making throughout 
the centuries in all parts of the world, it 
would not be possible to arrive at definite 
conclusions regarding the formation of ancient 
Oriental papers. 


Chinese Book Papers 


After the invention of paper the rolled 
scrolls of cloth that had formed Chinese 
books since about 200 B. C. gave way to the 
more practicable paper, but the same general 
style of rolled book continued. The scroll 


FicurE 2. In early Chinese 
papermaking the wove cloth 
mold may have been floated 
on a stream and the macer- 
ated fiber poured upon the 
mold’s surface. After drying, 
the layer of matted fiber was 
a sheet of paper. (Photo- 
graph: Springer Pictures, Inc.) 


FicurE 3. The “laid” paper 
mold was invented in China 
about 150 A. D., and remains 
the standard type of mold 
used in the Orient. The 
“laid-lines” are made of bam- 
boo and the “chain-lines” of 
horsehair. European hand- 
made paper molds are the 
outgrowth of this type of 
Chinese mold, also the mod- 
ern paper-machine is founded 
upon it. (Paper Museum of 
M.I.T.) 


FicurE 4. The folding style of 
book was originated by the 
Chinese in the tenth century 
and consists of simply creas- 
ing or folding a rolled scroll 
into sections. This type of 
book came into use after the 
invention of paper and after 
the original use of wood- 
blocks in printing. (Paper 
Museum of M.I.T.) 


FicurE 5. The stitched book 
of China was an outgrowth 
of the folded book. ‘This 
specimen is one of two copies 
printed in the Imperial Pal- 
ace, Peking. (Paper Museum 
of M.I.T.) 
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type of book, made either of cloth or paper, . 


was not well adapted for ready use, and read- 
ing from such manuscripts presented no little 
inconvenience as the monks were obliged to 
unroll and roll the scrolls as they chanted 
their Buddhistic prayers and mantras. Even 
though the scrolls were unwieldy and incon- 
venient they remained in use in China for 
almost ten centuries after the invention of 


paper. 
It is strange that the folded, or accordion, 


form of book was not earlier conceived by 
Chinese as the invention of this type of voh 
involved only the creasing of a scroll : 
folds, as shown in Figure 4. This type 
book came into use after the Chinese had 
vented woodblock printing, and its form 
well adapted for this purpose; the sheet: 
paper were pasted together at the edge: 
construct the necessary length. Because o! 
transparency only one side of the paper 
ceived an inked impression. The anc 
Chinese workers were capable of making 
usually large sheets of paper, but not of 
ficient dimensions for their folded book 
in many instances the books are dozens 
feet in length. The famous “Diamond Sut 
printed by Wang Chieh in 868 A. D., 
found by Sir Aurel Stein in 1907, is a ro 
book and measures sixteen feet in length 
twelve inches in width. (The largest sh 
of Chinese paper in the Paper Museum 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from the Ming Dynasty [1368-1644] and 
sure 48 by 84 inches.) The folded form 
book, a direct descendant of the scroll, « 
tinues in use to the present day for mos! 
the Buddhistic writings. 
In China the stitched book followed 
folded volume; for this improvement it 
only necessary to sew or stitch a folded t 


book at the two edges 
allel with the fold (Fig- 
= 5). As’ before men- 
ned, the Chinese have 
rer used but one side 
the paper for their writ- 
or printing, due to the 
n, absorbent quality of the 
terial that would bear cal- 
aphy (Figure 6) or an 
ed impression from wood- 
cks only on one side (Fig- 
s 7-8). This type of book- 
ding, so essentially Chi- 
e, is now known as 
ench-fold,” a misnomer 
ilar to “India paper,” 
mia ink,” “rice-paper,” 
1 other deceiving terms. 


The Earliest Printing 
Upon Paper 


The earliest block printing 
; executed by Chinese 
tkers in Japan between 
and 770 A.D. This was 
first printing upon paper 
be accomplished in the 
‘Id. This earliest of all 
nting was in the form 
Buddhistic prayers, or 
ani, but it is not known 
ether the printing blocks 
e made of wood, stone, or 
al as no original block has 
n found. It is definitely 


‘lished, however, that the paper was com- 
ed entirely of hemp (Cannabis sativa) and 
‘molds upon which the paper was formed 
e of the “laid” pattern; no sizing was used 
she paper, and it remains to this day the 
€ tone as natural hemp. The small strips 
vaper used in printing the prayers measure _ the , 
n 16 to 22 inches in length and are ap- 
ximately 2% inches in width (Figure 9). 
10 instance has a deckle edge been found 
n the paper; in fact, the Chinese always 
away the deckles before printing upon the 
er. T’he Chinese were the first printers 
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to number the pages of books, the numbers 
being along the folds in the center of the 
sheets as shown in Figure 10; the Chinese 
also made use of wide margins for the purpose 
of the reader’s notes, but in Chinese books the 
widest margins are at the top of the pages, 
opposite of the European custom 
(Figure 11). 


European Molds 


When papermaking was introduced into 
Spain during the twelfth century, it is prob- 
able that the European workmen at first 


} f 


FicurE 6. A manuscript on 
paper written in the charac- 
ters of the Hsi Hsia tribe, 
based on Chinese characters. 
The paper is made of mul- 
berry bark and dates from 
the eleventh century. The 
paper measures approximate- 
ly 24 by 32 inches. (Paper 
Museum of M.I.T.) 


FicurE 7. A wood-block used 
in printing two pages of text 
of a Chinese book. After be- 
ing printed, each sheet is 
folded in the center and 
forms the pages of a stitched 
book. (Paper Museum of 
M.1L.T.) 


FicurE 8. A pictorial wood- 
block used in printing two 
pages of a Chinese stitched 
book. The title and the page 
number appear in the center 
where the paper is folded. 
(Paper Museum of M.I.T.) 


made use of the bamboo type of mold 
that had been conceived in China a 
thousand years previously. It was not long, 
however, before the European artisans 
had substituted metal wires (Figure 12) 
in place of the bamboo and _ horsehair, 
since bamboo was not readily obtained 
in the Occident. Also, in place of the 
Oriental flexible “laid” mold-cover that was 
removable from the mold-frame, the Euro- 
pean papermakers adopted the rigid mold 
as more suited to the formation of rag 
fibers into sheets of paper. The Europeans 
used a fence, jor ) deckle,” to Keep ithe 
newly formed paper within bounds, just as had 


been the practice in the Eas 

In transplanting the “laid 
type of mold from Asia t 
Europe the same pattern c 
mold-cover was retained, bu 
the papers of the West wer 
impressed with the “laid-anc 
chain” marks of metal wire 
while the papers of the Ea: 
had been impressed with th 
“Jaid-and-chain” pattern ¢ 
the bamboo or grass reec 
stitched together with animé 
hair, cotton, or silk. In bot 
the Orient and the Occ 
dent there is a vast diffe 
ence in the number of “lai 
lines” to the inch; also there is no un 
formity as to the distance between the “chain, 
or stitched, lines. 

In the paper used in printing the Gutenber 
Bible (1450-5), there are about 28 “laid-line: 
to the inch, while in some of the paper use 
by Peter Schéffer, Gutenberg’s successor, thei 
are 24 lines to the inch. Molds that had 
wires to the inch were in use at the Joh 
Tate mill, the first to be established 1 
England, in 1496. The paper used Ef 
Erhard Ratdolt at Augsburg, in 1490- 
shows from 32 to 38 lines to the ind 
while the paper used by _ Berthol 
Ruppel in Basle has but 20. The “chai 
lines,” or sewing wires, vari 
greatly also and are foun 
spaced from half an im 
to fully two inches apart 
From these few observatio1 
it will be seen that locatic 
or period has little bearing ¢ 
the number of lines four 
in old papers; there is no pc 
sible way of cataloguing | 
indexing these impressions | 
paper so that a particular tin 
or place of origin may | 
determined. Ancient papé 
both Oriental and Occide 
tal, must be placed by 1 
general characteristics ar 


by a list of rules that can be given as 
llible. 


The Sizes of Old Papers 


ifteenth century European paper made 
n linen and cotton rags had a much rough- 
surface than was prevalent after the in- 
luction of the wooden glazing-rolls about 
year 1540. ‘The fifteenth century book 
ers, however, have never been excelled 
durability and lasting quality. They re- 
n to this day a perpetual monument to 
early papermakers who made them. Per- 
s the largest size sheet of paper made in 
ope during the fifteenth century for book 
iting was that used by Bernhard Richel 
) was printing in Basle as early as 1472. This 
er measures 1834 by 27 inches, trimmed, 
was employed in imprinting the fine edi- 
. of Gratianus: Decretum, in 1476. The 
dle edges of this paper, as in practically 
incunabula, have been cut off as the fif- 
th century papermakers rightly regarded 
cle edges as imperfections in the making 
re paper, and not as something to be cher- 
id and preserved as is the case today. 

he paper used in printing the well-known 
itchronik (Nuremberg Chronicle), 1493, 
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measures 17 by 24 inches, trimmed. There are 
more copies of this book in existence at the 
present time than any other fifteenth century 
volume printed in Germany. In this Chron- 
icle is shown a picture of the Ulman Stromer 
paper mill, just outside the walls of Nurem- 
berg. Stromer’s manuscript diary records a 
labor strike that occurred in this mill in 1391 
—the earliest strike in the history of paper- 
making. From an examination of hundreds 
of volumes printed during the fifteenth cen- 
tury it is ascertained that the sizes of the 
papers used had considerable variation, with 
the approximate sizes of 16 by 22 and 18 by 
26 being the favorite dimensions. 

In later years the sizes of the sheets of paper 
remained much the same as they had been 
during the cradle days of printing. To cite 
several examples: the paper used by Thomas 
Roycroft in printing his Polyglot Bible, Lon- 
don, 1657, measures 1714 by 2114 inches. The 
fourth edition of this Bible, with the same 
size ‘of paper, was one of the earliest books 
printed in England to be sold by subscription 
and during the first two months of the solici- 
tation goo copies were taken, at ten pounds 
each. All of the types used in printing the 
nine different languages were cut and cast 


FicureE 9. The four dharani 
executed in Japan by Chi- 
nese scholars. This printing 
was executed in the eighth 
century and is the first print- 
ing in the world on paper. 
The material used in making 
the paper was hemp. (Paper 
Museum of M.I.T.) 


FicurE 10. Two pages from a 
Chinese book dating from the 
Sung Dynasty (960-1126). The 
paper is made from bamboo 
and mulberry bark fibers. 
(Paper Museum of M.I.T.) 


FIGURE 11. Two pages of a 
Chinese stitched book from 
the period of Shun Chih 
(1644-1662). The top margins 
were left wide so the reader 
could inscribe his notes; this 
plan was also adopted by 
European printers, but in the 
books of Europe the widest 
margins were at the bottom 
of the pages. 
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in England, and for the achievement Charles 
II bestowed upon Thomas Roycroft the title, 
“King’s Printer of Oriental Languages.” 

A little over a century after the Roycroft 
Polyglot Bible was issued, another renowned 
Bible was undertaken in England, by the ec- 
centric John Baskerville of Birmingham. This 
Bible appeared in 1763 in a folio on paper 
measuring in the full sheet, 1914 by 2414 
inches. Baskerville’s press was moved from 
Birmingham to Cambridge for the printing 
of this magnificent Bible, but unlike the suc- 
cessful plan of Thomas Roycroft, the pro- 
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moters of the Baskerville Cam 
bridge Bible could find on} 
264 subscribers for the 1,25 
copies that had been printed 
The failure of Baskerville t 
dispose of this edition droy 
him to borrow 2,000 pound 
to assure the completion o 
the great task. John Baskei 
ville was not discouraged 
however, for in 1769 in hi 
home city of Birmingham h 
printed another edition of th 
Bible that was a financial suc 
cess. This Bible was smalle 
in size, the full sheets o 
paper measuring 1614 — b 
2014 inches. 
In our own country, during the eighteent) 
century, the sheets of paper used in boo 
printing also varied in size; in many instance 
the books were imprinted upon Europeat 
made paper. The Germantown Bible of 1744 
printed by Christoph Saur, is upon pape 
measuring about 15 by 19 inches. This we 
the first Bible issued in America in a Europea 
language. Here again, we find there was di. 
ficulty in selling the edition as it require 
twenty years to dispose of the comparative 
small printing of 1,200 copies. Of this editio 
of the Bible in German only about 150 copit 
exist today. The second ed 

tion of the Bible from th 
same press appeared in 6, 
In 1777 the third edition coi 
sisting of 3,000 books ha 
been printed and was read 
for binding, but the Batt! 
of Germantown : was bein 
fought and the British so 
diers took possession of th 
unbound books and used th 
strong, all-rag paper for gu 
wadding. 
In 1791 Isaiah Thom 
of Worcester, Massachusett 
printed his handsome quart 
Bible (size of page 94 t 
1134 inches), and for 4 
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chievement Benjamin Franklin gave the Wor- 
ster printer the title, “The Baskerville of 
merica.” ‘The price of this Bible was $7.00 a 
spy, and to make subscription less difficult 
w the religiously minded country people 
hhomas advertised: “. . . the publisher will 
ceive half the sum in wheat, rye, Indian 
yn, butter, or pork, if delivered at his store 
1 Worcester, or at the store of himself and 
mpany in Boston, by the goth day of 
ecember 1790.” 


The Present-day Handmade Paper Industry 
in the Orient and the Occident 


My research in the handmade paper mills 
Europe and in the primitive papermaking 
calities of Mexico and 
entral America was accom- 
ished previous to the first 
orld war while my investi- 
tions concerning the bark- 
wpers of the Pacific Islands, 
| well as the papermaking in 
| countries of Asia, were 
idertaken prior to the out- 
eak of the second world 
nflict. It has been my 
ivilege, therefore, to have 
yn the small native paper 
ls before they had disin- 
mated through the emer- 
acies of war or become con- 
ninated by outside influ- 
ce. Even previous to the 
ent war, papermaking by 
: traditional hand _ process 
id ceased to exist in south- 
Siam (Figures 13-14); 
Tonkin and Annam, Indo-China, the 
yer-machine had almost completely elimi- 
ed the old craft of forming paper in hand- 
Ids, except in the “villages du papier” of 
-Thai and Lang-Buoi, near Hanoi, Ton- 

The Japanese, expert and exacting 
ermakers since the seventh century, adul- 
uted their handmade paper in pre-war 
ts by mixing foreign wood pulp with their 
n unsurpassed mulberry, mitsumata, and 
1pi barks. 


aa >) 


In India the paper-machine has been in 
use since the seventies, but under the guid- 
ance and sponsorship of the great leader, 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, the hand process has 
been revived in a half dozen provinces and 
today Indian handmade paper finds use in 
book and magazine printing, as well as for 
exercise paper in many of the native schools. 
In China, where paper had its inception in 
the second century A. D., there has been but 
little change in the handmade paper industry 
and there are probably now more workers 
engaged in this trade than in previous years. 
As an example of the prodigious proportions 
of Chinese papermaking by hand the single 
province of Chekiang need only be cited: In 


this province, in 1936, there were 24,473 indi- 
vidual cottage paper mills, employing 126,852 
persons, a tremendous multitude of workers 
when compared with the number of employes 
in all of America’s vast machine-made paper 
industry. The handmade paper produced in 
Chekiang in 1936 (the latest figures avail- 
able) amounted to the enormous quantity of 
over nineteen million reams. This paper was 
made from bamboo, straw, and bark. 

During the late war the Chinese manufac- 
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FIGURE 12. The wire “laid” 
mold of Europe was founded 
on the ancient Chinese bam- 
boo “laid” molds as shown in 
Figure 3. This mold is of 
American make and _ was 
originally used in the Caleb 
Burbank paper mill, Central 
Massachusetts; it is water- 
marked with the seal of the 


state of Massachusetts, and 
the date 1804. Having no 
backing wires this mold 


would be rightfully termed 
“antique laid.” 


FicurE 13. The Tym Niltong- 
kum paper mill in Bangsoom, 
Siam. The mold is floated on 
the stream and the paper 
stock poured upon it. This is 
the technique of Tibet, Bur- 
ma, Nepal, and Siam and is 
probably the oldest method 
of making paper, dating from 
the second century. (From: 
Papermaking in Southern 
Siam, by Dard Hunter, 1936.) 


FicurE 14. The same Sia- 
mese worker shown in Figure 
1g. After the mold was filled 
with stock it was agitated 
while floating on the surface 
of the stream. The paper is 
allowed to dry upon the mold 
so many molds are required. 
This sheet of paper measures 
about 16 by 60 inches; the 
paper is stained black and is 
used by the Buddhist priests 
in the temples of Siam. 


tured great quantities of paper by hand for 
ephemeral purposes; the use of this paper in 
the printing of newspapers and pamphlets 
had a decided influence in promoting unity 
among the various factions. With the interval 
of peace it is the desire of the Cooperatives 
of China (Gung Ho) to carry on with the 
making of paper on a vastly enlarged scale. 
It is hoped that the handmade paper industry 
can be developed to such an extent that each 
village unit in the papermaking districts will 
be able to produce at least 2,000 pounds of 
paper each day. The material for this com- 


NG 
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mon paper would be ba 
boo and it would be suitat 
only for workaday printing 
newspapers, magazines, pa 
phlets, educational bookle 
and other similar publi 
tions. In greatly populat 
countries like China and 
dia, where labor is plenti 
and cheap, but where mach 
ery is expensive and pr. 
cally impossible to obtain, 
is justifiable and feasible 
manufacture cheap handm 
paper on an extensive co 
mercial scale. Through su 
a course the lowly nat 
people would have at le 
limited quantities of paper, | 


whereas" 
they relied entirely upon the paper-mach 
to supply their humble needs they woul 
entirely devoid of paper. (During the y 
1937 the per capita consumption of paper 
the United States was 248.2 pounds; in Ja 
for the same year sufficient paper was ma, 
factured to supply each person in the is! 
empire with 23.6 pounds; in India 1.1 pow 
and in China, one-half pound.) “| 
It will be a number of years before Chin 
able to manufacture sufficient cheap, unrefil 
handmade paper even for their own requ 
ments, but it is hoped t 
eventually the Chinese 4 
consider making fine gra 
of handmade papers for 
port. Previous to the } 
the Japanese were shipp 
quantities of handmade pa 
to Europe and America, 
these papers were of such! 
quality, or possessed § 
aesthetic features, that | 
did not in any way ¢ 
pete with the product 
the paper-machine. A 
from economic necessity, # 
is no advantage in mal 
anything by hand wi 
it can be made _ better 


re artistic than is possi- 
by machine. The Chinese 
sess greater skill and have a 
ner artistic sense than the 
anese; also in China they 
e the same fibrous plants 
Japanese employed in 
king the papers they ex- 
ted in pre-war years. Most 
the fine and noble char- 
ristics that are so abun- 
tly held by the Japanese 
e bestowed upon them 
ny centuries ago by the 
erior Chinese; on the 
er hand, many of the aggressive and offen- 
qualities of the Japanese are the direct 
ut during the past hundred years of Euro- 
n and American influence. 
uring the Ming period and even in later 
es the Chinese were making papers that 
e superior in durability and_ technical 
sse to any papers produced in the Orient. 
uld the industrious Chinese craftsmen 
im turn to the making of fine paper such 
they fabricated in centuries past, there 
id be an opportunity for them to develop 
*xclusive export trade of considerable pro- 
ions. It is hoped that the Chinese will 
ttually endeavor to revive the making of 
ly fine handmade papers, 
‘by so doing capture the 
+ trade that was monopo- 
| by the Japanese paper- 
ers previous to the late 
d war. 
all of Europe at the 
‘nt time there are not 
‘e 20 handmade paper 
i in operation, employing 
een 350 and 500 workers 
tre 15). For the most part 
mills have resumed the 
ing of book, drawing, 
ng, woodblock, water 
, engineering, and archi- 
ral papers, as well as a 
ed amount of fine sta- 
ry. During the war the 


4 


handmade paper mills of England shared in 
the manufacture of military necessities. No 
handmade paper has been fabricated in the 
United States since the closing of the one-vat 
mill in Lime Rock in 1933. This group of old 
buildings from the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, situated in northwestern Connecticut, 
remains today the only mill in America that is 
equipped for the making of handmade 
paper on a commercial scale. The mill 
is fitted with appliances brought from 
Wiltshire, England, and the original work- 
ers came to this country from Kent, Eng- 
land, where they had been handmade 
papermakers for many generations. Figure 16. 


FIGURE 15. The interior of a 
modern English handmade 
paper mill, showing the vari- 
ous appliances. 

Courtesy: The Eynsford Pa- 
per Mills, Eynsford, Kent, 
England. 


FiGuRE 16. Robert Robertson, 
handmade papermaker, as he 
appeared in the historical 
section of the colored moving 
picture made by Springer 
Pictures, Inc.. for the Ken- 
wood Felt Company. Mr. 
Robertson came to America 
from Kent, England in 1929 
and was chief vatman for 
Dard Hunter Associates. The 
photograph was made in the 
vat-house of the Lime Rock, 
Connecticut, mill where 
handmade paper was made 
for a few years. This is now 
the only equipped hand- 
made paper mill in America. 
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particularly as it affects the production 


of 1b OLON GES 


BY HENRY QUENTIN FAICHNEY, D.A.A. 


Lecturer on Advertising Administration and Reproduction 
At the City of London College, London, England 


‘THINK I can safely say that so far as 
‘Paper Control is concerned, the war- 
e battle cries ‘Restrain, Restrict, and 
ress’ have been permanently replaced 
the more peaceful slogans ‘Relent, Re- 
e, and Relax.’ ” 
his pronouncement was made by Sir 
ph Reed, Paper Controller for the Min- 
y of Supply, when he addressed the 
ier Makers Association on March 28th 
year. 
t about the same time, a letter to the 
or of the Daily Telegraph pointed out 
readers in May, 1919, had received 
: pages for two pence instead of, as 
resent, only six pages for one and one- 
pence and that all the previous wartime 
‘Ictions on consumption of newsprint 
by that time been removed. 
nd in Parliament, Mr. K. M. Lindsay, 
P., had been telling the Commons how 


44,000 standard books had gone out of print 
during the war and some 8,oo0 new manu- 
scripts were awaiting publication, a total 
of over 52,000 works held up by lack of 
printing and binding facilities; more than 
three times the greatest annual output of 
prewar years. 

These are but three viewpoints on the 
paper situation in Britain: that of the Gov- 
ernment, the “Man in the Street,” and the 
Book World. There are many other points 
of view, and to see the present-day situation 
in true perspective some reference is neces- 
sary to the position in prewar days, to sub- 
stitute raw materials, and to the operation 
of wartime controls. 


The prewar position. 


Britain’s normal prewar consumption of 
paper was about 314 million tons a year; 
this included paper of all kinds, about 38% 
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We are extremely pleased to 
present on these pages a most 
interesting and informative ar- 
ticle about the paper situation 
in Britain, written for this, The 
Book Number of THE PaprEr 
Maker, by Henry Quentin Faich- 
ney, D.A.A. Mr. Faichney is Lec- 
turer on Advertising Administra- 
tion and Reproduction at the 
City of London College, and is 
closely in touch with paper pro- 
duction and usage in his coun- 
try. We know our readers will 
interested in Mr. 
Faichney’s graphic and thorough 
analysis, and it is our hope to 
publish future articles by him. 
THE EDITOR. 


be greatly 
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being newsprint and only 13% other kinds 
of printing paper, including coated stock. 
Two-thirds of this annual consumption 
was produced at home, for which purpose 
there was imported as raw materials in 
1938: 
1,600,000 tons of wood pulp, mainly 
from Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 
340,000 tons of pulpwood, mainly 
from Newfoundland. 


311,000 tons of esparto grass, 
from North Africa. 


The balance was waste paper and rags, the 
bulk of which was obtained in this country. 

The remaining one-third of our paper 
requirements was imported as paper; this 
included in 1938: 


446,000 tons of newsprint 

from Canada and Newfoundland. 
222,000 tons of wrappings. 
340,000 tons of boards. 


In addition to production for home con- 
sumption, about 175,000 tons of paper were 
manufactured in Britain and exported. 
There was also, in those prewar days, an 
export of 200,000 tons of waste paper. 

Such was the broad statistical position of 
the British paper trade before the war. The 
North American continent enjoys large sup- 
plies of woods of many varieties, some 
peculiar to that continent and yielding 
special qualities of paper. As a consequence 
of this home supply of wood, paper became 
a substitute material in wartime deficiencies 
in metal and other substances. ‘This is a 
situation directly opposite to that obtaining 
in Britain, a pulp importing country. Paper 
developments and usage must be studied 
with this in mind. 


The coming of Control. 


Immediately the war started, in Sep- 
tember, 1939, a Paper Controller was 
appointed, his immediate task being to 
ensure adequate regular supplies of paper 
to meet the wartime needs of Government 
and Services; to organize production from 
dwindling stocks of raw materials despite 
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continual withdrawals of labour frot 
papermills by the Man Power Board; an 
finally to procure paper to supply ordinai 
industry. 

The Control of Paper (No. 1) Orde 
appeared on September gnd, 1939, an 
maximum prices were laid down therein fc 
all kinds of paper and papermaking ra 
materials. The Paper Control became th 
sole buyer of imported materials. 

There followed a long series of Contin 
of Paper Orders (over 74 have been issue 
to date) the purpose of these being to coi 
serve shipping and currency by rationin 
all paper produced in Britain. ‘Thus, 1 
March, 1940, an Order limited the quanti 
of paper passing from mill to customer 1 
60% of the prewar quantity, except und 
special license of the Ministry of Suppl 

The producer of paper was rationed. N 
paper maker was permitted to deliver toh 
buyer more than a certain percentage of tl 
total quantity of paper he had supplied 1 
that buyer during an equivalent period « 
1939. The quota was based on quantity f 
weight; there was no obligation to supp 
the same kinds or amounts of paper as 1 
any previous period. 

As the war went on, the series of restri 
tions increased in severity. The publishit 
of newspapers and periodicals not in € 
istence prior to August 16th, 1940, Wi 
barred; not more than 40% of newspapi 
space could be devoted to advertisement 
poster-printing was curtailed and all no! 
essential packaging; and drastic reductiot 
were made in the permitted size of chequt 
letterheads, and stationery generally. 

In the early months of the war the tal 
of the Paper Controller was relatively sit 
ple, but when, in 1940, the Nazis overt 
the Continent, our supplies of paperm 
ing materials were mostly cut off. ae 
of paper and boards from sani 
esparto grass from North Africa, stra 
boards from Holland, and rags fo 
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olland, Belgium, and France all ceased; 
id the British paper trade was forced to 
rm its attention mainly to home-produced 
aterials, the chief of which were waste 
per and straw. 
At this stage the rationing of paper be- 
me a more serious matter. The allocation 
publishers of a quota had been intro- 
iced after the Nazi invasion of Norway, 
1940. For book publishers it was first 
ed at 60% to be reduced in March, 1941, 
50%; then in August, 1941, to 42%; and 
ain in December, 1941, to 3714%. This 
ota was based on the publisher’s con- 
mption during a “Reference Period” 
mely, the year ended August gist, 1939. 
This Reference Period was adopted by 
> Government as the basis for many and 
‘ied forms of rationing, apart from paper, 
t for the book publisher it proved to be 
unhappy selection—the year between 
Bich and the outbreak of war—because 
iditions then were unsettled, the public 
3 not buying freely, and many pru- 
it publishers had curtailed produc- 
a of new books and restricted reprints 
31d ones. 


ablems of production; 
bstitute raw materials. 


Vith the near-European sources of supply 
off and the realization that shipping and 
rency had to be conserved, attention was 
used upon home-produced materials. 

£ the total consumption of paper, there 
believed to be 114 million tons of clean 
te discarded annually and, although 
mally less than 5% of this was salvaged, 
as thought possible (given the coopera- 
| of Local Authorities and the stimulus 
organized “‘salvage drives”) to recover 
Wt 25% of clean waste. One ounce of 
€ paper per week from every home in 
country would yield 16,000 tons a year. 
| appeals went forth with the result 
m in the following table: 


WASTE PAPER COLLECTIONS OVER 
THE PAST SIX YEARS (Tons)! 


From From 


Merchants Local Authority Total 
1940 558,090 248,851 806,941 
1941 459,343 299,840 759,183 
1942 440,715 433,403 874,118 
1943 380,409 319,944 700,353 
1944 386,427 273,173 659,600 
1945 367,943 215,000 582,943 


The finest British printing papers used to 
be made from esparto grass, imported from 
Northern Africa and from Spain. Esparto 
grass has a unique place as a raw material 
for paper. So great was the belief of the 
British Admiralty in its value that within a 
fortnight of the capture of Algiers by the 
Allies a cargo of esparto was on its way to 
Guard Bridge, Scotland, where its use has 
been reserved for a Government specialty 
paper which is still on the secret list. The 
Scottish mills excelled in making papers 
from these fibres and before the war, con- 
siderable quantities were exported. De- 
prived of esparto, these mills turned their 
attention to straw. 

Many users held the opinion that straw, 
though good enough for strawboards, was 
of little value in making reasonably good 
printing or writing papers; but, during the 
war, British mills have made papers from 
straw which are clean and which handle 
well. The harshness that we used to be 
nervous about from the printing standpoint 
has been overcome, to be replaced by a 
more kindly sympathetic sheet. 

The only mills that could use straw were 
these mills which formerly used esparto, for 
they alone possessed the necessary plant. 
Even so, straw requires greater boiling 
Capacity to remove the non-cellulose por- 
tion and disintegrate the fibres, and more 
fuel is needed to provide the steam pressure 
used. With a large acreage devoted to grain, 
Britain had plenty of straw; it was the lack 


es 


1Quoted by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
addressing the Waste Paper Re- 
covery Association, Feb. 14, 1946. 


2Excellent papers were made be- 

fore the war from chemical 
wood pulp imported from Scan- 
dinavia and North America. 
These pulps (known to the 
trade as “wood free’’) are es- 
sentially different from ground 
or mechanical wood pulp used 
in making newsprint. The Brit- 
ish wood-free mills, making 
printing papers largely from 
sulphite pulp, were dependent 
upon imported pulp since they 
have no facilities for treating 
raw pulpwood. 


38Comparison of the set of the 
following founts will show the 
saving in space achieved by 
their use: 
Baskerville 10-point (10 set) 
parenestesBicensees: taken as basis 
Bembo (814 set) 
would save 15% inarea 
Fournier (834 set) 
would save 1214% in area 
Centaur (914 set) 
would save 714% in area 
Goudy Modern (gl, set) 
would save 714% in area 
Imprint (gf set) 
would save 5% inarea 
Bodoni (gl set) 
wouldsave 5% imarea 
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of adequate plants for the preliminary treat- 
ment that restricted the supply necessary to 
fill the papermaking machines. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that not only 
did the supply of paper decline in quantity 
but the standard of quality also dropped 
much below prewar levels. You cannot 
make such good paper from straw as from 
esparto; nor can you produce such a good 
sheet when you keep adding to your pulp, 
increasing proportions of waste paper in 
place of practically pure wood pulp, or pure 
wood pulp with a little mechanical pulp 
added.? 

A special tribute is due to the paper 
makers for the way in which they sur- 
mounted the difficulties encountered when 
supplies of esparto and chemical wood pulp 
ceased. Of course, there was a good deal of 
poor—some very poor—paper made but this 
came from those mills which for one reason 
or another, aimed at quantity output in 
preference to quality. 


Economies in paper usage. 


The papermaker, then, did admirable 
work in adapting his production methods 
to the use of substitute materials; but the 
efforts of printer and publisher are no less 
deserving of praise as a brief consideration 
of their many self-imposed restrictions upon 
the use of paper will show. 

Thinner papers were in demand for no 
one could afford to cut down on sheetage 
(i.e. number of copies) and, naturally, re- 
duced bulk since the quota was based upon 
weight. 

Further conservation of paper was 
achieved by closer word-spacing and the use 
of types of narrower set.2 Such economy 
needed careful planning because, to be ef- 
fective in book or pamphlet work, the sav- 
ing by more compact setting had to amount 
to 8, 16, or 32 pages. 

In the summer of 1941, the Publishers 
Association drew up a Book Production 
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War Economy Agreement which was volut 
tarily adopted by most publishers. Comin 
into force on January 1st, 1942, this pre 
vided that every new book or reprif 
thereof should conform to certain typ¢ 
graphical standards and to a maximut 
paper substance specification. The numbe 
of words to the page, the size of type, and th 
weight or substance of the paper and bin 
ing boards, being thus controlled, there We 
little possibility of wastage in the manufa 
ture of books. But it should be noted thé 
the total amount of paper used by the boo 
trade was but an infinitesimal fraction ¢ 
the total amount manufactured; the pe 
centage is estimated to lie between 1.4 
and 1.5%. d 
During the war many printers “enjoys 
considerable prosperity as a direct cons 
quence of united efforts by the book pul 
lishers to impress upon the Governme 
the national importance of books, both : 
a contribution to export trade and as a 
item of great cultural value. Authors an 
the book trade successfully resisted th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attempt i 
the summer of 1940 to make books subj 
to purchase tax; a deputation to the chat 
cellor was led by the Archbishop of Cante 
bury and ultimately the proposal was witl 
drawn. There has been no purchase tax 0 
books. They rank with food, light, he 
and the very few other basic necessities ¢ 
life that are untaxed because they are e 
tial to the national well-being. The fact thi 
books have been free of that impost has Ie 
them as almost the only coupon-free artic 
in the gift category. } 
In book printing during the war, the 
papers of lighter weight were made cot 
pulsory and featherweight papers were 
obtainable. Some publishers would pref 
that books remain slim, and it will 
interesting to see whether the uninfo m 
public’s demand for bulk is again to ben 
by the use of featherweight papers whit 
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ye so much trouble to both printer and 
ader alike. 


artime losses through enemy action. 


The paper situation, in so far as it 
ected book production, was further aggra- 
ted by the exceptionally severe losses 
licted by “‘enemy action.” 

The British public, especially in London, 
ll long remember vividly the big fire raids 
und St. Paul’s Cathedral when, in Pater- 
ster Row and adjoining streets—the long- 
ablished centre of the book trade—more 
in six million volumes were destroyed. 
Ilions of others were lost in bookshops 
1 libraries in provincial cities and mil- 
ns more in damaged, gutted or burned- 
t warehouses, printing and bindery 
rks. During the winter of 1940-41 well 
r 20 million books, either bound or in 
et, were “blitzed.” Moreover the destruc- 
n of many printing and bookbinding 
nts left the book trade, not only with an 
reased demand for its commodity and a 
at deal of replacement, but also with a 
ously reduced capacity for production. 
Che problems of book production have 
n much more serious in this war than in 
war of 1914-18. Supplies have been 
re restricted. And as Philip Unwin has 
nted out, though paper did not reach the 
e of debasement to which it fell in 1918, 
ty book designer in recent years had rea- 
| to give thanks to the Monotype Cor- 
tion; many a book on thin and dirty 
’ paper has managed to look reasonably 
isant because of the beautiful types 
ch have been available, despite the blitz. 
! monotype offices at 43 Fetter Lane, 
t Street, survived the earlier onslaughts 
after the night of May 1oth, 1941, their 
ding was a gaunt ruin. The bulk of the 
lay matrix loan library was destroyed 
. many valuable type specimens, blocks, 
photographs, though, happily, among 
drtant papers retrieved from the strong 


room was a copy of the rare De Aetna of 
Pietro Bembo which inspired the famous 
Bembo type. 

But the book trade was no passive victim 
of disaster. Here is just one example of an 
acute emergency courageously met. In the 
Paternoster Row fire-blitz, the premises and 
stock (from g to 4 million books) of Simp- 
kin Marshall’s were totally destroyed. This 
leading wholesale house, on which large 
numbers of retailers depended for a propor- 
tion of their supplies, ceased to be in a 
single night. All records and unfilled orders 
were gone, too. Yet within a few days, a 
new Simpkin’s was in existence and func- 
tioning, this time as a cooperative, non- 
profit-making concern directed by the 
publishers and booksellers themselves. And 
sO it was with many another firm that suf- 
fered irreparable loss in the bombardment 
of Britain from the air. Like the Phoenix, 
from the ashes they rise. 


Cessation of hostilities; 
Control goes into reverse. 


In 1945 came the end of hostilities and 
with it the gradual—but very gradual—relax- 
ation of control. The paper quota for book 
publishers was increased from 3714% of 
prewar usage to 50%, (July, 1945), to 65% 
(November, 1945), to 75% (March, 1946)4, 
and to 80% (for the period June 30 to No- 
vember, 1946). In contrast to this, the in- 
crease for newspapers and periodicals has 
been from 2214% to only 2814%. 

During 1945 also, the Ministry of Supply 
sanctioned small quotas to new publishers, 
particularly to ex-service men, and allow- 
ances were made to some publishers who 
had nat previously had them, in respect of 
losses due to enemy action; in cases of spe- 
cial hardship, the paper quota of small 
publishers was raised to 100%. 

Two relaxations were made in the War 
Economy Agreement governing the use of 
paper, the first increasing the permitted 


= 
ad 
© 
new? 


4A small reserve of paper had 
been set aside for the so-called 
“Moberly Pool”—a committee 
of four representative publish- 
ers under the chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Moberly—to help 
publishers to produce books of 
special educational importance 
and reprints of the classics for 
which they could not find 
paper from their normal quota. 
Up to February, 1946, 7,600 tons 
of paper had been allotted in 
the following proportions ac- 
cording to categories of books: 


Medical 16% 
General 144% 
Scientific & Technical 15% 
Educational 2614% 
Religious 131% 
Dictionaries 114% 
Legal 3% 
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weights of binding boards and the second 
easing restrictions on format and paper sub- 
stance. This latter inevitably consumed 
more of the extra paper that had been 
granted in the ration, but both these steps 
were of importance if British books were to 
compete successfully in export markets. In 
this connection, an additional 10%. over 
and above the ordinary quota was made 
available to all holders of book-publishing 
quotas under an export “target” scheme by 
agreement between the Publishers Associa- 
tion and the Board of Trade. 

To users of newsprint in the periodical 
and magazine field, the year 1945 brought 
no relief except that a small new newspaper 
or periodical might be published provided 
it did not use more than 8 cwt. of paper in 
a ration period of four months and did not 
carry more than 20%, of advertising matter. 
(Ordinary newspapers had been, and still 
are limited to 40%. advertising space.) 

The gratuitous distribution of advertising 
circulars, hitherto prohibited, was permit- 
ted up to 20%, of the weight of circulars 
distributed in the prewar year, but restric- 
tions on posters, showcards, etc. (except for 
export) were retained. 


The postwar position. 


As a direct consequence of this easing of 
the ration, more people are calling for 
paper and the papermaker is still facing 
a difficult situation in which there are many 
disquieting factors. 

Speaking at a luncheon arranged by the 
Waste Paper Recovery Association, in Feb- 
ruary this year, Sir Stafford Cripps told how 
Britain was producing something like sixty 
per cent of the prewar figure for paper and 
board (1939 production was 2,650,000 tons) 
but with no imports of pulpwood. or 
esparto, and imports of wood pulp unlikely 
to exceed one million tons, great reliance 
would have to be placed on home-produced 
materials. 
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For nearly six years straw has done dur 
for esparto. Some fifty mills in Scotlam 
England, and Wales are consuming 4 
proximately the same amount of straw ; 
esparto before the war but that does ni 
give the same quantity or quality of pape 
To increase further the consumption « 
straw—in view of the hoped-for big harves 
of 1946-47—would need fresh plants and fk 
this labour and materials are not availabl 

One large mechanical pulp mill and ty 
sulphite pulp mills have been making pul 
from home-grown timber. Rags also ai 
available up to the boiling capacity of tl 
mills. The gap in our supply of raw m 
terials has to be filled by waste paper. Th 
is particularly essential for board produ 
tion but owing to the sharp falling off 1 
collection, stocks fell to 3 to 4 weeks’ co 
sumption and it was actually necessary | 
import from Sweden some waste paper | 
keep the board mills running. 

(Sweden, too, is not without its trouble 

Production there is being retarded by tl 

shortage of fuel, the allotments of co 

being inadequate and substitutes lil 

wood, peat, straw, and fuel oil are expe 


sive and not everywhere available.) — 
Nor must I omit to mention the gener 


difficulties with which papermaking, | 
common with other British industries, 
faced today: worn-out machines, unskillt 
labour, loss of variety in food, lack of i 
centive to earn more money, and a genet 
war weariness. These factors, coupled wi 
an extreme labour shortage in the book pi 
duction and binding trades, have resulti 
in books being printed and bound in A 
tralia and sent to England. 
Meanwhile, the newspaper publishers a 
confronted with the converse problem: h 
to re-absorb employees returning from © 
Forces in the production of a ae | 
paper which needs far fewer staff than t 
prewar editions of 24 or 32 pages. | 
indeed, the prospect is not encouraging 
the user of newsprint. | 
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Sir Walter Layton, Chairman of the Ra- 
ning Committee of the Newsprint Supply 
mpany, speaking at the Newspaper 
ciety luncheon in May of this year when 
ime Minister Attlee and Mrs. Attlee were 
ests of honour, made these two points: 


There is a world shortage of newsprint, 
coupled with a world increase in demand. 

Britain must be under no illusion as to 
he amount of newsprint the country 
sould afford. We would do well if we 
ould reach 12-page newspapers by stages 
n the next three, four, or five years and 
| return to prewar consumption was not 
fet in sight. 


or consolation that, for the newspaper 
1 advertising men who are kicking their 
Js in enforced idleness. 
Che original intention to increase the size 
1léwspapers On January 1st this year could 
be carried out on account of our lack of 
sign exchange. The actual world short- 
of newsprint cannot quickly be reme- 
d but an even more important factor is 
over-all increase in world demand for 
sprint. India, China, France, and many 
er countries are today sitting on Can- 
's doorstep begging for newsprint, while 
United States is making the pace with 
easing demands and falling domestic 
duction. Canadian newsprint manufac- 
‘rs are thus under the strongest pressure 
n American publishers to sign up con- 
ts for pulp or newsprint extending over 
0, or even 15 years. 
1 such famine conditions, Great Britain 
articularly vulnerable since we produce 
his country practically none of the ma- 
ls needed for papermaking. British 
Be pers are today using newsprint at the 
of 300,000 tons a year, compared with 
ly 114 million tons in the days of peace 
re the war. As Sir William Layton 
ted out: “We have cut down the 
ht, trimmed the margins, abolished re- 
s, and economized to the utmost; we 


can squeeze no more out of the present 
supply.” 

Additional supplies must be substantial 
since any increase in size must put the news- 
paper up from its present four pages to six 
pages, i.e., an increase of 50%. involving a 
quantity of 150,000 tons of paper a year; to 
reach an 8-page newspaper calls for an ad- 
ditional 300,000 tons. From which must be 
drawn the unpalatable conclusion that a 
return to prewar consumption is not yet in 
sight; “we are under no illusion as to the 
amount of newsprint this country can 
afford.” 

Almost all the paper imported into 
Britain is for newspapers. The book trade 
is supplied from home sources. There may 
be a little wood pulp imported for book 
papers, but it is very little and it could 
probably be supplied all from old ma- 
terials including salvage, if necessary. Of 
the total consumption of paper, the book 
trade has required only 114%. 

There is an insatiable demand for books 
of all kinds, especially educational; men 
and women returning from the forces are 
eager to equip themselves for their chosen 
vocations; librarians are seeking to restock 
their shelves, and tastes for reading and 
study are growing rapidly. Demand for 
books will keep ahead of supply for some 
time to come. 

In normal times the annual production 
of books was in the neighbourhood of 100 
million volumes. The number of new 
books (titles) published yearly from 1937 
to 1941 was:> 


1937 17,125, titles 

1938 16,219 

1930 14,904 
‘1940 11,050 

1941 7,581 


Out of this total production of British 
publishers, over thirty per cent goes for 
export and the receipts from these sales are 
direct gains to the country’s balance of 
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5These figures are derived from 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Book 
List as quoted in John Brophy’s 
Britain Needs Books (National 
Book Council, London). 
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trade. Books are exported (as volumes or 
sometimes as “sheets” to be bound by the 
buyer) to all parts of the world. The United 
States of America is the most important 
buyer of volumes in sheets and of “rights,” 
while the British Dominions—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa—are 
naturally great importers of British-made 
books. Thanks to the efforts of the British 
Council, our books are also finding their 
way to many other lands, not only English- 
speaking ones. 

Publishers have undertaken to try to 
reach a target (viz: an export rate of more 
than double in value their prewar rate of 
export) by the middle of 1947 and an export 
research department has been created to 
help attain this target. A special increase of 
10% over and above a publisher’s basic 
paper ration (at present 80% of prewar 
usage) is made available to publishers who 
undertake to use it entirely for increasing 
their rate of export. 

But whilst more paper is certainly needed 
by book publishers, the lack of paper is not 
the chief limiting factor today. The news- 
paper publishers are crying out for more 
newsprint but what the book publisher 
needs is more labour to overcome the ap- 
palling congestion of work in the printing 
and binding trades. Before the war, the 
average time for producing a new book was 
three months; today, six months is the 
minimum and the average is a good deal 
longer. Even when demobilization has been 
completed, it is expected that there will be 
10,000 fewer trained workers in the indus- 
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try than before the war, owing to casualt 
and reduced intake of apprentices durt 
the war years. 

And even a return to normality in t 
book-producing trade would not be su 
cient. There must be abnormal producti 
for four or five years if we are to repair t 
losses of these war years. 

All is not well with the book publish 
trade, despite the unheard-of prosperity 
recent years; yet they have 80% of 
prewar paper. 

The newspapers, on the other hand, § 
languish on 2814%. of their prewar su 
and the advertising agencies with th 
clients in industry, are well-nigh mut 
through continued lack of space in t 
Press. P 

Nevertheless .... (and I cannot dof 
ter than conclude this survey with the wo 
of Geoffrey Faber, Past President of 1 
Publishers’ Association) ..... we 
very hard to count our blessings and 
include 


the Minister of Supply, 
the Paper Controller, 
the President of the Board of Trad 
the Department of Overseas Trade 
the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Health, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ' 
and a few other eminent administrat 
among them. This is not very easy to 
but it is a way of keeping the muscles of 
mind in order, against the day when 
shall not only be allowed, but obliged 
use them seriously.” a 
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of bouquets handed to men who have contributed to the development of the art and practice of papermaking past and present 


TO ROY HENRY KELLY —a native of Wisconsin, who began his papermaking 
career in that state nearly 50 years ago at the age of 13, and who, except 
for a period of eight years—four years with a well-known mill in Michigan 
and four years with various other mills, has remained within the Badger State— 
becoming a backtender in the Michigan mill when he was 20 years old, advancing 
to machine tender in the same mill three years later; especially for his nearly 
35 years of association with one of Wisconsin’s largest and best-known pulp and 
papermaking firms—a firm outstanding for its progressive mindedness and 
research accomplishments—where both his capacity for leadership and _his 
knowledge of papermaking have been recognized and utilized—starting with that 
firm as a machine tender in 1912; being elevated to night superintendent in 
1917, and then advanced to day superintendent in 1919, paper mill superin- 
tendent in 1920, general superintendent in 1943, general superintendent of pulp 
and paper manufacturing in 1944 (with a change in company name), and in 1946, 
to resident manager in charge of pulp and paper manufacturing; for his election 
both to the presidency of the Village Board of his home community and super- 
visor of his county in 1921, and for filling both of these elective positions through 
all of the intervening years to date—also serving as chairman of his County Board 
of Supervisors in 1933-1934; for his affiliation with and active interest in the 
affairs of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association— 
serving as its president in 1932; for his sociableness as evidenced by his member- 
ship in several fraternal organizations where the spark of good fellowship runs 
high; and, perhaps most of all, for his quiet friendliness that has been so 
helpful to so many. 


TO RUFUS L. SISSON, JR. —for his family lineage, he being the third genera- 
tion of a northern New York family continuously engaged in the lumber and 
paper industry of the state for over 80 years; for his graduation in 1914 from 
Dartmouth, one of New England’s oldest and best-known institutions of higher 
education—being selected in 1912 as captain and member of the All-American 
Basketball Team when he led the Inter-Collegiate League in points scored; for 
his continuous association, since graduation from college, with the papermaking 
industry and specifically with the pulp and papermaking firm of which he is and 
has been for some years vice president and sales manager—a firm founded about 
1890 by his paternal grandfather and operated by him or his descendants through- 
out the intervening years; for his capable direction of company activities, over a 
period of 15 years or more, in the development, production, and merchandising 
of an extensive line of specialty papers, with particular emphasis on embossed and 
printed papers; for his active participation in the affairs of the Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association—serving as vice chairman for more than ten years, and 
as chairman for two years (1935-1936); for his continued interest in education, he 
being active in the alumni affairs of his alma mater—also in the problems of 
smaller, independently endowed institutions—having on two different occasions, 
once in 1922 and again in 1945, successfully directed campaigns to raise funds for 
a technical college in his home town; and especially for his deep interest in the 
upbuilding of young people (many young men having been inspired by his kind- 
ness, and assisted by his generosity, to go to college), he believing that the Free 
Enterprise System, which has made our nation great, depends in large measure 
upon the character and intelligence of American youth—truly a leader in the civic, 
educational, and spiritual life of his community and thus of the nation, 


HEN a volume is invested with 

vision and substance . . . it is 
transformed into a sanctuary of reflec- 
tion. 


A book composed with symmetry and 
quality . . . becomes a cathedral of wis- 
dom ... wherein all elements are obedi- 
ent to its predominant purpose 
gracefully shaped to its will. 


Paper and binding . . . type and illus- 
tration . . . should blend with inspired 
harmonies that lend honor to ‘The 
Rhythm of The Word. 


Such a book defies Time . . . merges with 
Immortality. 


P. K. Thomajan 


BOOKS HAVE SOG 


BOruUrrON OF THE 


Book 


WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


OW OFTEN we think of books as volumes, without remembering that 
a volume orginally described a roll of paper upon which a book had 
een inscribed! Or if not paper, the volume was made of papyrus, its pred- 
essor, or frequently of animal skins joined together in one long strip. 
It is hard to conceive of a more inconvenient structure for a book. 
agine what it would be like if your books were printed on window 
ades! You would have to roll and unroll to find your place in the 
ok, and there would be no possible way to index such a volume. In 
ch a form the New York telephone book unrolled could be wrapped 
ound Manhattan! 

Considering that both papyrus and paper had then to be made in 

ther small sheets, it seems strange that the ancients should have pasted 

em into strips and wound them into rolls, rather than having con- 

ived so simple an expedient as folding and binding them into the more 

mvenient and manageable form known to the late classical world as 

codex. Nevertheless, for several centuries before the Christian era, 

id directly after it, books were made up in rolls, 
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iLehmann-Haupt, Hell- 
mut, A History of the Printed 
Book, page 5, The Limited Edi- 
tions Club, New York, 1938. 


2Horne, Thomas Hart- 
well, An Introduction to the 
Study of Bibliography, Vol. 1, 
page 345, T. Cadell and W. 
Davies, London, 1814. 


EVOLUTION Of THE BOOK 


“By the year A.D. 400,” wrote Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt' curator of 
rare books at Columbia University, ‘‘the codex was in full command of 
the field, and since then the form of the book, roughly speaking, has not 
changed up to the present day.” It is, however, an odd coincidence that 
books reproduced by the novel process of microfilm should, for obvious 
reasons, have reverted to the form of the roll. Although the form of the 
book was established at so early a date, its production remained depend 
ent upon scribes for more than one thousand years. “Before the inven 
tion of printing, manuscripts were the only current books, and i 
general bore such excessive prices that few beside the most opulen' 
could acquire a library. ‘ 

‘Some few data remain which serve to show us the esteem entertain ° 
by the most able connoisseurs of antiquity, from the large sums whic 
they paid for the best books. ‘Thus, it is recorded of Plato, that notwi 1 
standing he had a very small paternal inheritance, he bought thre 
books at the price of ten thousand denarii (about 1,500 dollars) .. . I 
after times St. Jerome almost ruined himself in order to purchase tt 
works of Origen: during the dark or middle ages the prices of bo ol 
became so high, that persons of moderate fortune could not afford 
purchase them .. . none but kings, bishops, and abbots could - t 
possessed of any books; which is the reason that there were then 
schools but in kings’ palaces, bishops’ sees, or monasteries.’ : 

By reminding ourselves of such facts we begin to appreciate th 
importance of the Chinese invention of paper, in 105 A.D., for this Ww 
the first substance which could be used economically for writing, | 
practically for printing, when that came into being. The absence 


paper in Europe until after the twelfth century was enough to have) 
precluded the invention of printing. In the Orient the first kind 
printing came almost seven centuries before that of Europe, and stran 
as it may seem, not until 665 years after the birth of paperma i 


In Japan, the Empress Shotoku had a million charms printed 
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On this volumen appears The Book of Esther, in 


Hebrew; the parchment roll is eleven feet long 


and eleven inches wide. 


y 


Houghton Library, Harvard Univers 


This chained monastic manuscript, four 
and one-half by six and one-half inches 


in area, was scribed about 1390. The 


stout covers of oak, with pigskin back, 


5 eas SRC E en nt naa “223 have withstood the wear of centuries. 
ton Library, Harvard University ~ 


Ti er Rest 
hike Kap 
rstytrast ae 


ety page of this Gutenberg fi 23 = 


le, bound in two volumes, 
perfect, It was among the 
t opies made, and has but 
ty lines in each column. 
len it appeared that the 
ler available would be in- 
icient, the printer set the 


amns in forty-two lines. 


Widener Library, Harvard University 


From this fifteenth cen- 
tury printing office it is 
a far cry to those which 
house our craftsmen of 
Crude 


those shops were, books 


today. though 
there produced and still 
extant bear tribute to 


their makers. 


4 {MPRESSIO LIB RORWV 
Lowunt sta 


‘Port vt wna vox capi aure pherima : 


Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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‘These specimens of K 


rean metal type area 


tors of our metal type | 


today. Rectangular a 


flat, they could not | 
locked” up in a chas J 


Tian. Stradonay (escent 


M. 5 ae 
vad jeripta mille paqmas . 


In Ben Franklin’s time, 
modern printing shop ; o 
such as this Ben Franklin D. 
books of merit, and th 
foundation for his long anc 
ful life as inventor, — 
philosopher, and printe: 
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locks in 770 A.D., which was the first printing on paper. In China in 
68, the earliest printed book appeared—the Diamond Sutra; “the roll, 
he original form of true Chinese book, is sixteen feet long.’’® The 
rinting was accomplished by placing a sheet of paper upon the inked 
7ood blocks, and rubbing the upper side of the sheet with a fiber or 
loth ball, until the pattern was offset on the paper. 

It will be realized that such printing techniques bear no resemblance 
» those invented much later in Europe. The point is that the existence 


a really suitable medium for printing led to some form of printing, 
1 due course, in both continents, independently of one another. As 
[. G. Wells, so rightly observed, “It was the introduction of paper from 
e East, that made practical the long latent method of printing . . . it is 


arcely too much to say that paper made the revival of Europe 
ssible.’’4 


The date of the earliest block printing in Europe is not definitely 
own. Textiles were stamped there in the twelfth century, when 
permaking was just beginning in Spain. Some believe block printing 


s first used to make playing cards, but so far as the manufacture of 


gravings were soon employed to embellish or to illustrate the book. 
hen the invention of printing is mentioned, most of us think of 
n Gutenberg, of Strasbourg and Mainz, who developed the art by 
ans of movable types shortly before the middle of the fifteenth 
tury, and produced the celebrated forty-two line Bible about the 
r 1456. 

Ithough this invention, as we have seen, was far from having been 
first printing in the world, it was the first kind of printing which 
de the production of books practical and, ultimately, inexpensive. 
§ not even Gutenberg’s invention of movable types which differen- 
es occidental from oriental printing, for the Chinese had movable 
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8Hunter, Dard, Paper- 
making, pages 35, 39, Alfred A 
Knopf, New York, 1938. 


4Wells, H. G., The 
Outline of History, page 750. 
Garden City Publishing Co., 
New York, 1920. 


5Fuhrmann, Otto W., 
A History of the Printed Book, 
page 30, The Limited Editions 
Club, New York, 1938. 


6Pottinger, David, 
Printers and Printing, page 58, 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 
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characters in the eleventh century and the Koreans cast metal characters 


before his time. But their types bore no resemblance to those of Guten- 
berg. Their bodies were rectangular and flat, and could not be aligned | 
and locked up ina chase like the type of Gutenberg. “The metal casting | 
mould, the application of the press, and the use of oil yee ink by 
Gutenberg, together constitute the basis of European printing.’”* F | 
Up to the time of this invention, paper had been used mainly for x 
writing purposes. In the Orient this was done with a brush and fluid 
pigment on soft, unsized paper, and in Europe with pen and ink on 
hard, animal-sized paper. In ancient days the early printing had to be 
adapted to the paper, whereas in our time paper is made to be adaptable | 
to the diverse kinds of printing which have been developed. | 
Printing is not only indebted to papermaking for its origin, sin € 
without paper it could not well exist, but the earliest printing presses 
closely followed the type of those in use by ancient papermakers, with 
the addition of accessory features. : 
It taxes the imagination to conceive of the primitive state of the allie 
industries, papermaking and printing, in Gutenberg’s day. The typical 
crew of three papermakers could make by hand only about five reams 
of paper a day, while the clumsy screw printing press might deliver 500 
impressions in a day of twelve hours.° q 
The sheets upon which the forty-two line Bible were printed mez 1s- 
ured about 1614 X 23% inches. Each copy took 320 sheets, and it is is 
believed about 200 copies were produced. A number of them were, 
printed on vellum. On the authority of the Harvard College Libra i} 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, it may be stated that “there 
are 45, known copies of the Gutenberg Bible, and of these only 18 a: 
complete. Twelve of these 45 are on vellum, and of these twelve only 


four are complete.” 
I have had the exciting experience of seeing copies in the Congres 


sional Library, Washington, the Morgan Library, New York, and che | 
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Widener Library, Harvard University. All of these monumental vol- 
umes are so wonderfully well preserved as to suggest that this first 
example of Occidental book manufacture is endowed with immortality! 
This Is a great credit to the paper employed. Nevertheless, the produc- 
tion of a part of the edition upon vellum suggests that not too much 
reliance was placed on the longevity and endurance of paper. 


It may be said without fear of contradiction that paper of a more 


permanent quality would be hard to make. For this was composed of 


linen and cotton rags, prepared without artificial bleaching. The pre- 
vailing method of beating by stamping machines left the fibers longer 
and stronger than do our modern beaters: the sheets were dried 
aaturally, by air; afterwards they were dipped in an animal size, which, 
ufter drying, left a hard, impervious surface, suitable especially for 
vriting but offering difficulties to press-work which the printers had to 
ind means to offset. 

This process is described in a book published in 1814, when hand- 


ade papers still predominated, as follows:7 


“The paper is prepared for use by being previously dipped in water, a few 
heets at a time, and afterwards laid in a heap, sheet over sheet; a thick deal board 
3 Jaid upon the heap, on which heavy weights are placed according to its size. 
“he reason why paper must be wetted before it is in a fit state to be printed upon, 
; that it may become sufficiently soft to adhere closely to the letter, and take 
P 4 proper quantity of ink, that it may receive a fair and clear impression. It is 
lso necessary to wet the paper Jest its stiff and harsh nature, when dry, should 
ijure the face of the letters.” | 


We do not know that Gutenberg had discovered and followed this 
ocedure, but we do know that it became, sooner or later, an accepted 


ractice. We also know that some time later, the printers learned that 
leir work at the press could be lightened by the use of unsized paper, 
hich was softer. No doubt the lower cost of the unsized sheets, which 
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THorne, T. H., Intro- 
duction to the Study of Bibli- 
ography, Vol. 1, John Murray, 
London, 1814. 


8From Gutenberg to 
The Cuneo Press (pamphlet), 
The Cuneo Press, Chicago, 1933. 
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required considerably less handling to make, was another strong induce- 
ment to its selection. 

There are so few who have actually operated a hand printing press 
that a brief description is in order. The earliest presses, copied after 
those in use by papermakers, exerted their force by means of the screw 
and bar. The later, improved models adopted a lever principle which 
made for higher speed. In either case the power was man’s muscle pull 
ing on the bar which actuated the mechanism. The experienced press. 
man could judge by the feeling in his arms when he had exerted 
sufficient force to ensure a good impression from the inked form upor 
the paper. Hence, any variations in the thickness of the sheets had n¢ 
effect such as results on modern precision machines. Even the inking o} 
the forms was accomplished with leather balls by hand, and in order t¢ 
secure a fine, black impression the press was usually pulled twice. The 
accent was not so much on instrumentation as upon craftsmanship. ~ 

From the viewpoint of the modern papermaker, held to strict toler 
ances of weight, bulk, and finish of paper, the contrast is interesting 
There was no such thing as a “kiss impression” for the hand-press. Wher 
the press was pulled there was a thick blanket between type face an¢ 
platen to protect the type from breakage, and the impression was force¢ | 
into the moistened sheets of paper. | 

Improvements were gradually made in the ancient wooden presses s¢ 
that the work went faster. “According to the Printer’s Regulation 0) 
Frankfurt in 1573, the daily production amounted to an average ° 
3,600 prints . . . ‘The working time totalled then fifteen hours per day 
including meal time, making an hourly production of 240 prints.’® 

Compared with the estimated speed of presswork in Gutenberg’, 
time, of 500 impressions in a twelve-hour working day, or about. 2: 
prints per hour, this speed-up seems quite noteworthy. It indicates ¢| 
considerable improvement in the mechanism of the presses over the 


cumbersome screw press of the fifteenth century. For as long as printing 
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and papermaking continued to be hand processes, which was well into 
the first quarter of the igth century, the changes in production tech- 
niques were inconsiderable. 

In the evolution of the book from the volumen, which was mounted 
on a wooden spindle, protected on its ends with projecting bosses, there 
came a transition stage which produced the codex form of book. This 
gave rise to a rudimentary form of binding. “At first,’ according to 
McCarthy, “the sheets making up a work were probably simply tied 
round with a cord, or kept in boxes. Then to prevent disarrangement 
of the order of pages, came the idea of sewing through them and securing 
them by a knot. Next this side-stitched method was improved upon by 
sewing through the folds of the sheets to horizontal bands or cords, and 
the ends of the cords were probably brought around the book and tied. 
For increased protection the next step of adding thin, rectangular boards 
it front and back was introduced, and finally the back for the book was 
levised as an integral part of the binding.” 

From such crude beginnings the art of the bookbinder kept pace with 
hat of the scribe, the illuminator, and the wood engraver. By the time 
winting was invented, the craft of book binding “was already at an 
dvanced stage, and since that time almost no new principle has been 
atroduced to improve the ideal binding of a book.’ 
| Thus it may be said that, with the invention of printing from movable 
ypes, the application of the press and the use of oil varnish ink the 


volution of the book was attained upon the completion of Gutenberg’s 
arty-two line Bible. 


——EEE 


9McCarthy, Jr., Wil- 
liam H., A History of the 
Printed Book, pages 447-461, 
The Limited Editions Club, New 
York, 1938. 
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WE INDULGE IN PAPER _ 


i. Our pulp and paper industry ranks sixth in 
size among American industries. 


2. Our wood-pulp production has puatnaalaa 
in the past decade. More paper is now used 
for wrapping and packaging fat was for pall, 
purposes in 1935. : . 


3. The United States makes over a of the | 
world’s paper and uses over 60%. Most of our 
paper imports come from Canada. 


4. In a typical year, America consumes some 
20 million tons of paper and Te 
more than 300 lbs. per capita. 


«- 


5. About 95% of all paper is made from wood: 


chiefly spruce, hemlock, southern pine, balsam, 
firs, cottonwood, and aspen. 


6. Since 1867, when the first pulp mill was 
_ established, American forests have provided 
235,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 


' 7, There are more than 200,000,000 acres of 
forest land in the South; or nearly half of the 

b nation’s commercial forests. The bulk of our ~ 
domestic pulpwood, however, is cut in the 
ee | 


~ Courtesy of Science Illustrated : 
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18 The first printed book, so far as is 
own, is the Diamond Sutra. This book, 
jnted on May 11, 868, was discovered by Sir 
rel Stein in 1907 while exploring the 
i es of the Thousand Buddhas near the 
* of Tun-huang in northwestern China. 
mted by Wang Chiek, the book was con- 
ved as a means of perpetuating the memory 
iis parents. 
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56 One of the first books, probably not 
i first, to come from the press of Johann 
lenberg, the commonly credited inventor 
‘aovable type, was the Bible. This Bible, 
mted in Latin, made its appearance some- 
between 1450 and 1456. A rubricator’s 
in one of the copies, recording the com- 
ion of his work, is dated August 14, 1456, 
i proving the book must have been printed 
ious to that date. 

‘his first printed edition of the Bible is 
wn variously as the Gutenberg Bible, the 
rne Bible (42 lines to the column on most 


a Books 


A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 


by Harry E. Weston 


Without books God is silent, justice dormant, natural science at a stand, 


philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 


Cimmerian darkness.—THOMAS BARTHOLIN, 1672. 


rae 


Bible. Printed two columns to the page with 
spaces for initial and border illumination, the 
book, usually bound in two volumes, measures 
about eleven inches across by sixteen inches 
high. 

Some copies of the book were printed on 
vellum; some on paper. The paper used for 
the printing is unusual for its permanency, 
color, and texture. It bears the watermark of 
a bunch of grapes. 

(At the time of the printing of the Guten- 
berg Bible, the Bible text, in whole or in part 
and in manuscript form, had been translated 
into only 33 languages — 22 European, 7 
Asian, 4 African. In 1938, the Bible, in whole 
or in part, had been published in 1018 lan- 
guages and dialects.) 


I4)97 The first printed book to contain the 
name of printer and date of publication is 
the Psalter of 1457. It also contains the earli- 
est known printer’s mark (not used in all of 
the copies). 

The book was printed by Johann Fust, a 


1500 


citizen of Mainz, and Peter Schoeffer of Gern- 
sheim. Schoeffer, considered the greatest print- 
er of his time, was also a copyist and had been 
one of Gutenberg’s workmen. The date of 
printing, as previously cited, was 1457. The 
printer’s mark is that of two shields hanging 
from a branch. 

Two editions of the Psalter were printed — 
the first with 143 leaves; the second containing 
some added material with 175 leaves. 
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146 0 The Catholicon, a Latin dictionary, 
printed in 1460, at Mainz, is the first book to 
carry the name of the place of printing. Al- 
though the name of its printer is not given, 
the printing is commonly ascribed to Guten- 
berg. Written by Joannes Balbus in the thir- 
teenth century, the volume, printed two col- 
umns to a page, appeared as a book of 373 
leaves. 


146 I Albert Pfister of Bamberg printed a 
series of German fables by Ulrich Boner, 
under the title Der Edelstein, in 1461. This 
book, printed in German, is the earliest dated 
book printed from movable type in any lan- 
guage other than Latin. It also is one of 
the first books to be illustrated with wood 
cuts, Pfister being credited with their intro- 
duction, and in this instance using 101 of 
them. 


vs 46 4 The first book to have a separate title 
page appeared in 1463. Printed in Mainz, 
the book is referred to as the Bul zu dutsch 
(Papal letter in German) of Pope Pius II. 


146 7 Printed at Strasbourg in 1467, Opus 
de universo is the first book to contain a 
chapter on medicine. The book, written by 


Rabanus Maurus, was printed by Adolf Rusch. 
(More than 200 books, wholly or partly of 
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medical interest, appeared from 1467 throu 
1480.) 


I 46 9 The first advertisement of books | 
sale was issued by Peter Schoeffer in 14 
Printed on one side of a sheet, this advert 
ment listed twenty-one books. Among | 
titles were the Psalter of 1459, and the 1 
Bible on vellum. 


I470 The first illustrated German Bible} 
printed about 1470. Jodoc Planzmann } 
the printer. He used a small outline 
at the head of each book. 


I47 0-71 Arnold Ther Hoernen of Colos 
in 1470-71, introduced the use of headli 
and the numbering of pages. Sermo ad f 
ulum, printed in 1470, has its pages numbe 
in the center of the right-hand margin. (Sc 
authorities also credit the introduction of 


title page to Hoernen.) 
| 
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I474- -76 The first book to be printec 
English was the Recuyell of the Historye 
Troye. It was printed at Bruges somet 
between 1474 and 1476 by William Cay 
and Colard Mansion from a translation m 


by Caxton. | 


vé 476 -77 William Caxton, born about | 
“in the weald of Kent,” returned to Eng] 
from Burgundy in 1476 and set up the | 
press in England in a shop near Westmir | 
Abbey. He continued in business in W) 
minster until his death in 1491. Then! 
business was taken over and continued by} 
foreman, Wynkyn de Worde (See 1495). | 


| 
ve 48 I The first illustrated book to be pri! 
in English is entitled the Myrrour of 


Vorlde. It was printed by Caxton in 1481. 
“he paper used for this book, like that of all 
ther books printed by Caxton, was of for- 
ign manufacture. 


452 Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ap- 
eared in print for the first time in May, 
482. Erhard Ratdolt of Venice was its 
rimter. He, therefore, commonly is consid- 
ed as the first printer to produce geometric 
agrams successfully in a printed book. 

A Latin translation of the twelfth century, 
id to have been made by Adelard of Bath, 
English philosopher, was used for the text. 
‘dm 1481 or 1482, Petrus of Corneno of 
ilan printed similar diagrams in Perspectiua 
mmunis, a book by Archbishop Peckham.) 


| 
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t QI The first arithmetic book came from a 
»ss in Florence, ‘Italy. The book appeared 
11491. Authored by Phillipo Calandro, it 
is entitled Pictagoras Arithmetice Introduc- 
F 


‘QJ The first book to be printed on paper 
de in an English mill was De Proprietatibus 
yum. ‘This Latin volume by Bartholomaeus 
slicus was printed in 1495 or thereabouts. 
ye sources give the date as 1498.) The 
nter was Wynken de Worde of West- 
ister. 

‘he paper used for the book bears the 
armark of an eight-pointed star within a 
oble circle or wheel. It was made in the 
i of John Tate — the first paper mill in 
nland. Located in Hertford, this mill 
tn operation in 1495. 

| 


pI Aldus Manutius, a Venetian scholar 
Kprinter, is credited with popularizing the 
1] book. In 1501, he printed Virgil in a 
ll 1gmo. size. This printing was made 
Sble by his use of a new and more com- 


pact form of type face which has since become 
known as italic. 

Manutius, considered as the first of the 
great scholar-printers, set up his printing estab- 
lishment in 1491. He died on February 6, 
1515 while in his sixty-eighth year. 
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IY¥29 Geofroi Tory, scholar, type designer, 
wood engraver, and printer, published his fa- 
mous Champfleury in 1529. It was in this 
book that Tory’s Broken Jar printer’s mark 
(Pot Cassé) appeared for the first time. The 
book was printed in Paris. 


1534 Printing was introduced to the New 
World in 1543 from Spain by Juan de Zumar- 
raga, the first Roman Catholic bishop of Mex- 
ico. Not only did the bishop bring printing 
equipment from Spain to Mexico, but he 
also brought a printer. The name of this 
first printer in the New World was Esteban 
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Ty 68 A book of trades, published in 1568 
in Frankfort-on-Main, contains the first illus- 
tration of a papermaker as well as the first 
poem about papermaking to be printed in any 
book. The illustration is from a wood en- 
graving by Jost Amman; the poem is by Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler-poet of Nurnberg. 

The woodcut shows a vatman forming a 
sheet of paper, a small boy carrying some fin- 
ished sheets, a press, and a stamping mill. 

The book covers one hundred and fifteen 
trades or callingo. Each trade is handled in 
the same way as that of the papermaker —a 
woodcut illustration by Jost Amman, and a 
poem by Hans Sachs. 

The title of the book is Eygentliche Bes- 
chreibung Aller Stinde auff Erden, hoher und 
nidriger, geistlicher und weltlicher, aller Ktin- 
sten, Handwercken und Héndeln. 
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163 9-40 William Peirce’s Almanack for 
1639 is the first book to have been printed in 
what is now the United States. It was printed 
by Stephen Daye on a press purchased in Eng- 
land by Reverend Jose Glover and set up in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, during the autumn 
of 1638, under the direction of Mrs. Glover. 
The Reverend Glover, in the time between 
the purchase of the press and its installation, 
had died. 

No copies of the Peirce Almanack are 
known to exist. The earliest existing known 
book of this Cambridge press, the first press 
in British North America, is the Bay Psalm 
Book. Appearing in 1640, this book is titled 
THE WHOLE BOOKE OF PSALMES 
FAITHFULLY TRANSLATED into ENG- 
LISH METRE. 

(The Cambridge Press went out of exist- 
ence in 1692. It had operated for more than 
50 years under Stephen Daye, his son Matthew, 
Samuel Green, Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson, and Samuel Green and his son Bar- 


tholomew.) 
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1661-63 John Eliot’s Indian Bible, printed 
by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, 
was the first edition of the Scriptures to be 
printed in the New World. The New Testa- 
ment was printed in 1661. ‘Then copies of 
it were bound with the Old Testament and 
the complete Bible published in 1663. ‘The 
complete Bible contains two title pages—one 
in English, the other in Indian. 


168 3 The first, as well as the most complete, 
of the early type manuals is Joseph Max- 
son’s Mechanick Exercises. Published in Lon- 
don in 1683, this book, for nearly 100 years, 
served as an authoritative treatise on type 
founding and on printing production. 


16 96 The first mention of papermaking in 
English writings appears in a book of machin- 


(38.7) 


ery that was published in London in 16 
The book, written by Venturi Mandey, is | 
titled Mechanick Powers; or, The Mystery 
Nature in removing and raising Bodies 
vast Weights: with little Strength or For 
also the making of Machines or Engines, ; 
the raising of water, draining of Grounds, a 
several other Uses. 
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if 78 2 The first American edition of the Bi 
to be printed in English was produced 
1782 by Robert Aitken of Philadelphia. 1 
location, as given by the title page, was Poy 
Head, three doors above the Coffee House, 
Market Street. 

The page size of the Bible was 3% inc 
by 6 inches. 

The pages were not numbered. The 1 
ume totaled more than 1400 of them. 


I82I Matthew Carey and Son, Philadelp! 
in 1821, published a book by N. Lavoi 
entitled A Complete Genealogical, Histori 
Chronological, and Geographical Atlas. I 
book is stated to be the first important b 
to be printed on American machine-m: 
paper. The paper used for the book » 
manufactured on a cylinder machine in 
Gilpin Mill, located on the Brandywine, © 
Wilmington, Delaware. This paper mach 
the first to be installed in the United Sta 
went into operation in August, 1817. 


1897 The main building of the Librar 
Congress, Washington, D. C., was compl 
in 1897. (Much enlarged, the present Lib) 
in 1945 contained seven million volumes, 
15 million other pieces in the form of m: 
scripts, unbound serials, music, maps, pri 
film strips, etc.) 


I903 Frederic W. Goudy founded the 
lage Press in July, 1903. He located it in 


arn at Park Ridge, Illinois. The press 
as moved in March, 1904, to Hingham, 
fassachusetts. Two years later, it was moved 
) the Parker Building, New York City, where 
was destroyed in 1908 by the burning of 
ie building. Re-established soon afterward 
| Marlborough-on-Hudson, New York, the 
ess continued to function until 1939 when 
is workshop, too, was destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Goudy designed Camelot, his first type 
ce, in 1898. By March, 1945, when he was 
shty years old, he had completed his 121st 
ibe face. 


)20 An outstanding contribution to the 
‘hnical literature of pulp and papermaking 
s printed in 1920. It was Sutermeister’s 


emistry of Pulp and Paper Making. The 
pject matter of the volume had been col- 
ited from personal notes and experiences of 
| author (Edwin Sutermeister), accumu- 
ad over a period of twenty years of associ- 
bm with the industry as well as from a 
iew of the literature. (So popular was 
} book, that a second edition was published 
1.929 and a third edition in 1941. The work 
fhe first two editions was done entirely by 
t Sutermeister, while the third edition is a 
Jaboration with thirteen additional con- 
juting authors.) 
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23 Old Papermaking, a book from the 
jate press of Dard Hunter, Mountain 
ese, Chillicothe, Ohio, was printed in 1923. 
o only did Mr. Hunter print this book, he 
“wrote the text; made the paper by hand 
4 which the book was printed; designed, 
sand set the type for the book; and bound 
eprinted volume. The edition, because 
4e manner of its production, was limited 
Iss than 200 copies. 

Athor of many magazine articles, as well 
aiumber of other books relating to paper- 
hg Mr. Hunter is now Curator of the 
Hunter Paper Museum, Massachusetts 


| 


Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. This museum dates back to De- 
cember, 1938, when Dard Hunter and his son, 
Dard Hunter, Jr., began to place the several 
thousand exhibit items in the space set aside 
for them at the Institute. 


The titles of some of the other books writ- 
ten by Mr. Hunter, in each case followed 
with the year of printing, are: Papermaking 
Through Eighteen Centuries (1930); Paper- 
making in the Classroom (1931); Chinese 
Ceremonial Paper (1937); Papermaking by 
Hand in India (1939); and Papermaking - The 
History and Technique of an Ancient Craft 


(1943). 
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L903 SA book, prepared by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company as part of 
a contribution to the people of a future age 
(hopefully 6939 A. D.) was printed in limited 
edition in 1938. The book, entitled The 
Book of Record of the Time Capsule of 
Cupaloy was designed and arranged by Fred- 
eric W. Goudy; and was printed on a special 
supply of 100 per cent rag paper made by the 
Hurlbut Paper Company. 

One very interesting section in the book, 
written by Dr. John P. Harrington, Ethnolog- 
ist, Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., presents “A Key 
To The English Language.” 

Copies of the book were placed in libraries, 
museums, and other repositories; but, in ad- 
dition, one copy was placed in a specially 
designed time-resisting capsule along with a 
copy of the Holy Bible and other material and 
information touching upon the principal cate- 
gories of human thought, activity, and accom- 
plishment of the present day. 

On the outside of the capsule is a die- 
stamped message. In part, it reads, “If any- 
one should come upon this capsule before the 
year A. D. 6939, let him not wantonly disturb 
it, for to do so would be to deprive the people 
of that era of the legacy here left them. 
Cherish it therefore in a safe place.” 
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On September 23, 1938, the loaded capsule 
was buried fifty feet beneath the surface of 
the earth on the grounds of the New York 
World’s Fair. There with its cherished load, 
it rests for the people of a far-distant future 
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I942 A new high price of $15,600 was reg- 
istered in 1942 for John James Audubon’'s 
Birds of America (1827-38). 


I943 The number of copies of all books sold 
by all book publishers in the United States 
during 1943 totaled 551,290,000. ‘I'he esti- 


Miscellaneous Notes ~ @ 


Philliatius, an Athenian of the first century, is cred- 
ited with introducing the use of glue for binding sheets 
of papyrus manuscripts together to form books. Such 
books were produced in roll form rather than sheets. 


Artisans of ancient Rome who glued sheets of manu- 
script together to form scrolls were known as gluti- 
nators. 


Manuscripts of the early centuries were often beauti- 
fully illuminated. This art was continued into the 
early printed books. It was often used for initials. 
Summa of Aquinas, printed about 1465 or 1466, by 
Mentelin, is an example of this class of pen illumi- 
nation. 


Bindings of some of the early manuscripts were very 
lavish. One binding, done in the year 518 A. D. for 
Emperor Justinian I, weighed fifteen pounds. It was 
a gold binding with an inset of jewels. 


One of the early bookbinding materials was wood; 
and it continued to be used for the purpose until about 
the end of the fifteenth century. 


Beech was often the wood used for these early covers; 
and it is from the German word “Buch,” meaning 
beech, that the word book is derived. 


These wood covers gave way to pasteboard soon after 
the introduction of printing. Such board was often 
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mated value of these books was placed at $30 
379,000. a 


I94Y Bruce Rogers, outstanding book ( 
signer, received an assignment from The Wo: 
Publishing Company on December 4, 1945 
design a lectern Bible more beautiful ty, 
graphically than any Bible published pre 
ously in the United States. ‘The Bible is 
be printed in limited edition of 1,200 to 2,¢ 
copies. A special cutting of 18-point Got 
New Style type face will be used for the pri 
ing; and printing will be upon one hund) 
per cent rag paper. Publication of the Bi 
is expected sometime in 1948. Its selling pi 
is expected to be about $150 a copy. = 


it 


‘ 
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made from printing waste; and from some of these 
covers considerable valuable printed matter of the e 
days of printing has been discovered. 4 


Is) 


Block books is the term given to books printed f 
engraved blocks of wood. Such books were prodi 
quite plentifully during the latter half of the fifte 
century and the first half of the sixteenth centul 
Germany, Holland, and England. Some such b 
were produced in France during the same period. 


7 


The Chinese produced block books at a much ea 
date, and no doubt the European countries borr 
the idea from them. 


Engravings for these early European books wert 
on the flat or plank side of a board rather than or 
end grain. Sometimes the text was separately cu 
other instances, illustrations and text were cut loge 


is 


Block books were printed one or two pages 
on one side of the paper only. The paper used for 
books was of excellent quality. 


Incunabula, or cradle books, is the term gi 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Et 
churches commonly fastened books to their shel 
chains to safeguard them against thieves. 
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THE SIZE YOU WANT 


WHEN 
YOU WANT 
IT! 


For virtually any type of paper or 

paper product, Hercules has the 

ANOTHER HERCULES ‘ize you want, when you want it! 
CONTRIBUTION TO This service to papermakers, main- 
BETJER PAPER 


tained consistently even through- 
out the war, stems from the fact 
that Hercules is the world’s largest 
producer of rosin and rosin derivatives, and has at 


its command a thorough knowledge of rosin chemistry. 


Hercules’ wide range of sizing materials includes rosin 
sizes to meet the most diversified requirements. These sizes 
are available in three basic forms — dry, paste, and emulsion. 
Produced from a series of resins and modified resins, they 


can be tailor-made to meet practically every sizing need. 


In addition, there are numerous Paracols* (wax and 
wax-resin emulsions ) for sizing. Covering a wide range of 
compositions and properties, they impart special properties 
to the finished sheet. 

Hercules Staybelite* size constitutes another useful devel- 
opment — when specialty papers are required which must 
be unusually bright, tasteless, and permanent. 

If size or its application is important to you, why not let 
our technical representatives tell you about the many 
standard and specialty sizes made by Hercules. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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HERCULES PONE COMPANY : 


Other Hercules chemical materials 
for the paper industry include: 


a 


Wax additives for coating and laminat- A liquid resin for transparentizing, 
ing processes, modifiers for GRS and Possessing excellent fiber-wetting prag- 
Neoprene latex for impregnating and erties, it is useful for the productien of 
laminating paper and board stocks. transparent and translucent papers. 


Hercules* chemical cotton is a pure Hercules* Casein is used as the binder 
cellulose, in loese or sheet form. Clean- in clay-coatings, and as an adhesive In 
liness and brightness are outstanding. laminates and paper converting, 


A dark-colored resin with a high melting These include suiphonated oils, feam 
point. Low in cost, it is economical as a killers, eveners, acids, alkalies, alum, 
stiffener for paperboard. and satin white. 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


INCORPORAT 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Fine Chemicals for 


APERMAKING 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
MARRERO, LA. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

DISTRIBUTORS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Canada: . . . . Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited, Freeman, Ontario 

England: . . . . Hercules Powder Company, Limited, 140 Park Lane, London, W1 

Holland: ....N. V. Hercules Powder Company, ’t Hoenstraat 1, The Hague 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


DRY ROSIN SIZE 
ALUM 

PASTE->ROSIN SIZE 
CASEIN 

RESIN EMULSIONS 
ACIDS AND ALKALIES 
DRESINATES* 

WAX EMULSIONS 
SULPHONATED TALLOW 
FOAM KILLER 

SATIN WHITE 
COATING PIGMENTS 


JOHN 
BASKERVILLE 
Type-Founder and Printer 


1706-1775 
BY 


Josiah Henry Benton 


With an Introduction by Zoltan Haraszti 


NEW YORK 
Printed for THE TYPOPHILES 


1944 


POEMS 
ALCMAN 
SAPPHO 


IBYCUS 


RENDERED FROM THE 


GREEK BY OLGA MARX 
AND ERNST MORWITZ 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 


NEWYORK + MCMXLV 


LESLIE WALLER 
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THE VIKING PRESS 
MEW TORR » MCMXLY 


By Ferpie Deerinc 


NORMAN | WHIVERSITY OF ORLAHOMA FARES 1Q45 


Jonathan Dickinson's Journal 
On, 
God's Protecting Provivence. 
Being the Narrative of a Journey 
from 


PORT ROYAL IN JAMAICA 
“ 


PHILADELPHIA 


berwern 
August 23, 1696 and Apnil 1, 1697. 


Edited by Evancenime Watkna ANDREWS 
end CHanuss McLean Anpaiws, Farnam 
Professor of Amervan History m Yale 
Unrversity, Emeritus 


New Haven, Connecticut! printed for the Vane 
Unrexssrry Passa Looden® tor sale by Hire 
plery Milford at the Oxford Unrvernty Press 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF CALIFORNIA 
WITH A TRANSLATION FROM THE SERGAS OF 
ESPLANDIAN BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


THE COLT PRESS | SAN FRANCISCO. 1945 


THE PETER PAUPER PRESS 


MOUNT VEEMON - MEW YORE 


The Time of Man 


A Novel by 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


With Weod Engracings by Clare Leighton 


THE VIKING PRESS - NEW YORK 


1945 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


WHEN 
DEMOCRACY 
BUILDS 


REVISED RDITION 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS » CHICAGO 


Mirek A. Knop/.....New York 


A MASQUE 
OF REASON 
BY 
ROBERT 
FROST: 


8 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


RAPHAELS 
DRAWINGS 


W. BITTWER AND COMPANY NEW YORE 
McMxLY 


Thomas Mann: 


The Tables 


o*™ LAW. 


MEMORIAL AND PROPOSALS OF 
SENOR DON JOSE MARTIN 
ON THE 


Californias 


<6{ Merico, mdccerstt }o> 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY 
HENRY R. WAGNER 


1945 


RENAISSANCE 
GUIDES TO BOOKS 
An Inventory and Some Conclusions 


BY ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY AND LOS ANGELES -1945 


PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON 
THE 
THREE-CORNERED HAT 


WOODCUTS BY FRITZ KREDEL 


H. BITTNER & COMPANY/ NEW YORK 
MCMXLIV 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES 


CHIEFLY FOLLOWING THE 
VERSIONS OF 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


AND WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Erica GORECKA-EGAN 


Peter Pauper Press : Mount VERNON 


THE WISDOM OF 


ISRAEL 


AN ANTHOLOCY BY LEWIS BROWNE 


RANDOM HOUSE + NEW YORK 


New York 


A WREATH FOR 
SAN GEMIGNANO 
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By Richard Aldington, With illustrations by 
Netta Aldington. Published in New York by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. MCM XLV 
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Satirical Dictionary 
OF VOLTAIRE 


EDITED, ILLUSTRATED, AND IN A 
NEW ENGLISH VERSION BY 
Paul McPharlin 


Tue Peter Pauper Press 
Mount Vernon, New York 
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TO ALAIN WHITE 


A Tin rom bas frm om the oa of hs vey th brthy 
March the third, 1945, 


EDITED BY EDGAR W. ALLEN 
AND ERIC M. HASSBERG 


THE OVERBROOK PRESS 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT © 1945 
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HAND-MADE PAPER OF JAPAN 


IST LIBRARY : 39 


by WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


ws the Board of Tourist Industry, Japanese 
Government Railways published volume 39, Hand- 
Made Paper of Fapan, Copyright 1942, they little dream- 
ed it would fall into the hands of tourists clothed in the 
uniforms of Uncle Sam’s armed forces. At that time, 
“Of all the battle fronts,” as General George C. Marshall 
TOURIST LIBRARY: 39 reported, “the situation in East Asia was the bleakest ... 
The Japanese had established an immense perimeter of 
conquest in the Far East. By July, 1942, it extended more 
than half way across the Pacific, southward almost to 
Australia, and westward to the mountain barriers of the 
India-Burma front.” No wonder that the Board of Tourist 
Industry was overconfident when the last volume of its 
Tourist Library appeared. 
Fortunately for me, my son-in-law, Lt. Col. 
John T. Snodgrass, came across a copy of this 
1Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff, Oct. 10, 1945, 
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Title-page of the Japanese-Portuguese Dictionary 
published at Nagasaki in 1603 
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Steaming of kézo shoots, as illustrated in the 
Etizen Kamisuki Zusetu 
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charming little monograph in Tokyo. It nc 
lies open before me. Upon its receipt 
wrote him to buy me as many as he coul 
but after diligent search he was able to fi 
only one more copy. This one has be 
given to Dr. Dard Hunter for the Libra 
of the Paper Museum at the Massachuset 
Institute of Technology, for it was the on 
book on handmade paper lacking from | 
valuable collection. It is not known that a 
other copies have reached our shores. A d 
scription is consequently of interest. In eve 
respect this small volume is exemplary. Ino 
country it would rate as an edition de lux 
The page size is five by seven inches; its te 
(106 pages) is printed by letterpress up 
ivory tinted, calendered, machine-made pap 
of high quality. The many illustrations a 
printed in sepia by gravure process; the love 
frontispiece is delicately reproduced from woc 
blocks in six delicate colors. In addition, the 
are fourteen inserted samples of paper abo 
the size of an American airmail stamp, repr 
sentative of typical native handmade pape 
The book is sewn and bound into an overhar 
cover of double-thick cover paper with roug 
edges, which appear to have been made by 
hand paper cutter so as to suggest deck 
edges. Above the title is attached a picturer 
produced from wood blocks in five color 
illustrating six steps in the manufacture | 


paper by hand. 


Some of the paper-making utensils used in 
the province of Sinano 


Written in excellent English, the mono- 
aph is the work of Bunsyd Zyugaku, a Zen 
jest whom Dard Hunter once met at Kyoto, 
essed in a kimono and a derby hat! He 
ssessed a private press on which, among 
her things, he had printed his own transla- 
yn of the poems of William Blake. Evidently 
- had made a particular study of the art 
ancient papermaking, for he refers in the 
hort Bibliography” of this treatise on Hand- 
ade Paper of Fapan, to Dard Hunter, R. H. 
apperton, and H. S. Parkes, of whom the 
t named presented to the British Parliament 
ports on the Manufacture of Paper in Fapan, 
ndon, 1871. 

The Contents of Zyugaku’s monograph are 
rided into three parts. The Manufacture, the 
Story, and finally, Paper-making in Present- 
y Fapan. The information contained in the 
st two chapters is familiar to all readers of 
rd Hunter and‘calls for no comment. The 
t chapter will be of interest to many Ameri- 
1 paper manufacturers, particularly those 
ose products have been converted during 
war years to take the place of more critical 
terials, and which have been endowed with 
erties hitherto not associated in our country 
h paper. 

Here we take the liberty of quoting some- 
at freely from Bunsyo Zyugaku. 

“As Rein described some sixty years ago, 
ver and its manufactured products have been 
d in the countries of Chinese civilization, 


| especially in Japan, since the earliest times, 


itive contrivance for squeezing the water contained in 
¢wet sheets— at Saisai-mura in the province of Tosa 


A page from the Kami-suki Tyahd-ki (A Handy Guide to 
Paper-makers), showing paper-making outfits 


Beating of wet bast, shown in an old MS. book 
in the author’s possession 


Spreading out the sheets on a smooth-planed board 
—at Iwasaka-mura, Izumo 


Drying the sheets in the sun—at Saisai-mura, Tosa 
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not only for writing, painting, printi1 
packing, handkerchiefs, and other detersiy 
but also for fans, screens, umbrellas ;¢ 
parasols, lanterns, doll’s clothes, water-pr 
cloaks and head coverings, tobacco bags, ca 
and boxes, and for window-panes instead 
glass, the beautifully made lattices of t 
sliding doors being covered with it. Alm 
simultaneously with Rein, the humorous 
of Basil Hall Chamberlain gave a vivid deseri 
tion of the Japanese way of using paper. Sor 
part of his description is erroneous and sup: 
annuated; but on the whole his account s1 
holds good today. q 

“So let me quote, with some comments, t 
item ‘Paper’ from his memorable Thin 


uses we Japanese make of paper. 
““The Japanese use paper for a score 
purposes to which we in the West have ney 
thought of putting it, one reason being th 
their process of manufacture leaves uncut # 
long fibers of the bark from which the pap 
is made, and consequently renders it mu 
tougher than ours. Fans, screens, and lantern 
sometimes even clothes, are made of paper. 
sheet of nice, soft paper does duty for a pocke 
handkerchief. Paper replaces glass window 
and even to a certain extent the walls whic 
with us separate room from room. Japane: 
housemaids do their dusting with little broon 
made of strips of paper; and dabs of soft pap 
serve, instead of lint, to arrest bleeding. O 
paper is used for making umbrellas, raincoat 
tobacco-pouches, and air-cushions, as well: 
for protecting parcels from the wet in a mann 
of which no European paper is capable. Pap 
torn into strips and twisted takes the pla 
string in a hundred minor domestic use 
have even seen traces of a harness men¢ 
with it, though we are bound to say that t 
result, with a restive horse, was not alto 
satisfactory. Then, too, there is the so- 
leather paper, which is used for boxes and 
recently for dados and hangings, and the. 
paper now familiar abroad as a material 
doilies and illustrated booklets.’ 
“Chamberlain’s fear that a harness me 
with paper strings was not altogether 


Kamiko-store at Abekawa on the Tokaidd Highway, as illustrated 


tory is baseless, if the strings were tanned or 
juered as is the case with sihu of Siroisi; 
y are as strong as any cotton threads or iron 
es. 
All the objects described in the passages 
ted were of handmade paper, the product 
many individual craftsmen. According to 
‘d Hunter’s 4 Papermaking Pilgrimage to 
an, Korea and China, published in 1936, 
census of the handmade paper industry 
ld show between twelve and fifteen hundred 
vidual mills, each operating from one to 
vats.” As these were located in country 
ricts it is probable that many survive, but 
still await reliable information in the hope 
this may be so. Just how this ancient 
e may be affected by the results of war is as 
undisclosed. According to Zyugaku, “‘Paper- 
ling by hand in Japan will not perish so 
| as we are faithful to the Japanese way of 
ig, and I believe there will be no change in 
ifaithfulness.”’ 
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in one of Saikaku’s works of the 17th century 


Paring the finished paper. An illustration taken from 
the Kami-suki Tyoho-ki 


The oldest paper-making picture extant. This is a part of the picture-scroll giving the story of Kobo Daisi, 
the founder of the Singon sect of Japanese Buddhism. The scroll was completed in the fourteenth century 
and now is preserved in the Té-zi Temple of Kydto as a national treasure 
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Electron micrograph of fragments of 
a mechanically dispersed cotton linters fiber show- 
ing the fibrils or building units and their arrange- 
ment in ribbons within the native cellulose fiber. — 
At this magnification (66,000 X) a single cotton — 
linters fiber would have a diameter of over 4 feet 
and a length of about 400 feet. These remarkably 
clear details of fiber structure were obtained | 
through application of a new technique applied 


during the course of Hercules research on cellulose. 
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a “Fond memory brings the light of other days around me.” 
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NEWS SNATCHES GATHERED FROM THE TRADE PRESS OF YEARS AGO 


by HARRY E. WESTON 


Crocker, Burbank & Co. will have running, 
mut January 1, 1881, a 92-inch Fourdrinier 
chine, with calender rolls 16 inches in diameter, 
inch driers, and a 36-foot wire. This machine is 
v being made by the Union Machine Co., 
chburg, Mass., and no expense is spared to 
ke it one of the best in this country. The 
ver World 1, No. 12: 26 (December, 1880). 


Kimberly, Clark & Co.’s new mill at Apple- 
, Wis., will contain eight 600-pound engines 
| one Jordan engine. The machine will be an 
inch Fourdrinier. The Paper World 2, No. 4: 27 
sril, 1881). 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co. are the only 
manufacturers of handmade paper in this coun- 
try, a venture they began about two years ago, 

‘with very satisfactory results. They have just 
begun another new feature in the production of a 
filtering paper for the use of druggists, chemists, 
etc. Tests recently made show that they are 
producing a better article than the imported. The 
Paper World 8, No. 6: 19 (Fune, 1884). 


The origin of the paper flour sack manufac- 
ture is traced to Hon. James Arkell, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, 
DL erate 
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From 1863 to 1865 the manufacture and 
trade in cotton sacks had almost wholly dried up, 
and this firm, seeing clearly that its business was 
fraying down to more than a ragged edge, com- 
menced a series of experiments in several paper 
mills to produce a paper of the requisite tough- 
ness and tensile strength to bear the abrasion and 
strain incident to the transportation of flour... 

It was not long before it was found that 
old manila rope that had been used in rigging on 
water craft, had all the requisite strength and was 
cheap enough, while a large part of the stickiness 
of the new fiber was worked out of it by the usage. 
So the old rope that papermakers had _ hitherto 
considered a nuisance and thrown away, was 
utilized for the new paper flour sack. 

Many experiments were made for Arkell & 
Smiths on paper from new materials and by new 
processes by Messrs. J. A. Manning and Reuben 
Peckham at their mills in Troy, N. Y., and in 
1868 they and Warren Paine became associated 
with Arkell & Smiths in the ownership of two 
mills in Troy, and in 1882 with a third one 
at the same place. The Paper Flour Sack In- 
dustry, The Paper World9, No.4:1,2 (October, 1884). 


‘* Tt is interesting to find out who makes the 
most paper of all the manufacturers in the United 
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States and undoubtedly in the world. He is t 
Hon. William A. Russell, of Lawrence, Mass. | 
his various paper and pulp enterprises at Lai 
rence, Bellows Falls, Vt., Franklin, N. H. yal 
Brunswick, North Gorham, Livermore Falls 

South Windham, Me., he makes 56 tons of nev 
9 of heavy manilas, 2 of book, 2 of flat cap 
blotting, 24 of box board and 75 tons of wo 
pulp; these are 69 tons of paper, 93 tons of pap 
and boards and 168 tons of everything, incluc 
wood pulp. His largest works are at Bellows Fi 
where he is the principal owner of the water po 
of the Connecticut River, amounting to 12,000 
14,000 horsepower. The Paper World 10, No. ] 
(Fanuary, 1885). 


: 


» Toilet, or closet, paper was first made 
C. HL. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn., al 
the time of the civil war. The first brand was 
famous “Star” paper, that, for a long time, 
the sole or principal one seen. The developmei 
this specialty was slow and but an exceedi 
small quantity was made for years. The nex 
to make the paper a few years after the De 
was John Robertson, a family name well knoy 
papermaking in Vermont and New Hamps 
His mill was then at Putney, Vt., and he ma 
little at first, using the “Eagle” brand. Johr 


oore was the superintendent of the mill, and in 
72 these gentlemen entered into partnership 
d established a mill at Bellows Falls, Vitetor 
aking tissue manila and toilet papers, but ee 
parated in 1881, when John Robertson & Son 
nt into a new mill in that village. The Paper 
orld 10, No. 1: 19 (Fanuary, 1885). 


' A ten-ton paper mill is in course of construc- 
n fifteen miles below Harrisburg, Pa., on the 
squehanna river. The name of the firm is the 
rk Haven Paper Co., and their capital is $250,- 
). The Paper World 10, No. 2: 18 (February, 
85). 


_ The Kimberly Clark Company of Appleton, 
s., have recently lighted their mills with the 
stinghouse system of incandescent electric 
its. The Paper World 13, No. 4: 26 (October, 
6). 


The new three-ton paper mill, recently 
ablished at Excello, Ohio, by the Harding 
ser Company, of Franklin, Ohio, is said to be 
of the best equipped mills in the Miami 
ley. The Paper World 14, No. 5: 26 (May, 1887). 


The old Miami Paper Mill of Beckett, Laurie 


& Co., at Hamilton, O., built in 1849, and one of 
the landmarks of the paper industry in Ohio, is 
being completely rebuilt and will be when com. 
pleted one of the model mills. of the West. 
The Lauries have sold their interests to ‘the 
Becketts, who will have sole control. The new mill 
will have two Umpherston engines of 600 pounds 
capacity each, two of the Stout Mills & Temple 
washers, new beaters, two Hercules wheels and 
a Black & Clawson machine. The Paper World 16, 
No. 6: 14 (Fune, 1888). 


Millwright E. D. Jones, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
is building a large mill for the Ontario Paper 
Company at Watertown. He furnishes the 
drawings, superintends the work, and_ will 
put in the machinery. Robert S. Francis, long 
in the service with Mr. Jones, is foreman of 
the job. The Paper World 17, No. 4:18 (Oc- 
tober, 1888). 


The town of Johnsonburg is a bright example 
of what a paper mill and pulp works may do. Two 
years since the place had but six houses; now the 
population is nearly 2,500, and the opening of 
winter found 200 houses being built there. The 
Paper World 22, No. 1: 17 (Fanuary, 189/). 
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The Mead Paper Company are rebuilding the 
mill recently purchased by them at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Among the machinery included in the 
purchase was a paper machine which had been in 
use since 1836. Its capacity was a 30-inch sheet, 
the calender stack consisted of two rolls, about a 


foot in diameter, and the dryers were of the same 


size. The Paper World 22,No.2:13 (February, 1891). 


Work has already begun on the Marinette 


and Menominee Paper Company’s new mill at 
Marinette, which will have two machines, 106 and 


86 inches wide, respectively, twelve 1,000-pound 
engines, eight wood pulp grinders and a sulphite or 


soda plant. It will cost $300,000, use 3,000 horse- 


power of water, and is expected to be in operation 


early next winter. The Paper World 22, No. 6: 24 


(Fune, 189/). 


~The Rittenhouse Memorial Association has 
been incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania, 
its object being the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the building of the first paper mill 
in America. The site of the mill was on the Wissa- 
hicken, at Germantown, Pa., and the structure 
was erected in 1690 by William Rittenhouse, a 
German papermaker who came from Arnheim on 
the Rhine. Dr. Alvah Rittenhouse is at the head 
of the movement. The Paper World 23, No. 5: 39 


(November, 189/). 


It takes 1,000 sheets of the thinnest tissue 
paper to make an inch in thickness. To quote the 
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words of a. prominent papermaker: “You rur 
machine all day on tissue, and get nothing; 
half of that is spoiled in finishing.” The Paj 
World 24, No. 3: 41 (March, 1892). 


The Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Company 
who have a capital stock of $500,000, have nez 
completed their extensive plant near Ever 
Wash., the works and yard of which ocet 
twenty-eight acres. The main building is 80 
412 feet and two stories high; the central porti 
of brick, is 36 by 80 feet and 44 feet high. © 
machine room and warehouse are each 52 by 
feet, two stories. The mills will be supplied | 
the very best machinery. There will be | 
welded steel digesters, seven feet in diameter : 
twenty-eight feet high. One of the paper machine 
is 106 inches wide, the others, 90. They h 
fifteen dryers each. There are three steam engi 
with a total of 400 horsepower, four 1,000-pc 


Jr., of Tacoma, Wash., is president, and 
A. G. Paine, of New York, vice-presiden 
the company. The Paper World 25, No. J 
(Fuly, 1892). 


The Plover Paper Company, recently c¢ 
ized to build a paper mill at Whiting, on 
consin river, have selected a site about two a 
half miles below Stevens Point and a half 
below the plant of the Wisconsin River | 
and Pulp Company. Between the two, ‘og 
Plover river from which the company tak 
name. The blasting for the wheel pit was 
menced the last week in August, and the 
expects to make paper by February next 
tire mill from one end to the other will be 
a solid piece of granite. The beating eng 
will be 208 feet long by 64 feet wide. It. 
tain twenty washing and beating engines 
Jordan engines. The machine building will 
feet long by 64 wide and will be two storie 
It will contain two Fourdrinier paper ma 
one thirty-six and the other, 108 inches wid 
the finest kind of machine-dried super ca 
papers will be made. The capacity will be 
tons of paper daily, and 175 hands will b 
ployed in the mill. The officers of this cot 
are: President, George A. Whiting; vice-pre: 
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mmons Burr; secretary, C. A. Babcock; trea- 
urer, C. E. Edwards. The Paper World 24, No. 4: 
6 (October, 1892). 


” The exhibitors of paper at the World’s Fair 
sceived the following awards: 

Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, three 
wards—bond paper; envelopes and fine folded 
riting paper; bristol board. . 

Hurlbut Paper Manufacturing Company, 
outh Lee—writing paper in packages and 
OXes. 

Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, three awards— 
asted boards; writing paper; general exhibit. 

Crane & Co., Dalton, three awards—bank 
ste paper; bond paper; parchment paper. 

Byron Weston Company, Dalton—ledger 
uper. 

L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams— 
dger paper. 

Crane Brothers, Westfield, three awards— 
1en paper; writing paper; ledger paper. 

The Thompson Norris Company, Brooklyn, 
. Y.—corrugated paper. 

Weston Paper Manufacturing Company, 
ayton, O., two awards—roll paper; holders for 
ll paper. ) 

Denver (Colo.) Paper Mills—material for 
anufacture of paper. 

Crosby Paper Company, Marion, Ind— 
ilp-lined strawboard. 

_ Western Paper Bag Company, Batavia, IIl., 
‘0 awards—paper bags; paper in rolls. The 
wper World 27, No. 5: 8 (November, 1893). 


_ Paper making was once an important and 
‘ge industry on Long Island, and on almost every 
‘eam there was a paper mill. As late as twenty- 


e years ago, there were fourteen paper mills on 
2 island. Straw, however, in later years could 
) procured much cheaper to the West, and the 
per mills one by one went out of use, not being 
le to compete with their more fortunate rivals 
iich followed the star of the empire westward. 
sere is now only one mill on Long Island 
zaged in the manufacture of paper. It 
at Patchogue and makes asbestos  fire- 


pof paper. The Paper World 30, No. 2: 73 
ebruary, 1895). 


“ September—The Rumford Falls Paper Com- 
pany, of Rumford Falls, Me., started up its new 
162-inch Fourdrinier, the widest in the world, 
and made a sheet of paper 152 inches wide. The 
Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 20, No. 52: 10, 
12 (December 30, 1897). 


The Bryant Paper Company’s mill, at 


Kalamazoo, Mich., started up something over a 
year ago with one machine, built by the Beloit 
Iron Works, of Beloit, Wis., with the capacity of 
about 80 tons per week. The company has recent- 
ly placed another machine, a duplicate of their 
first one in every respect except that it makes 
paper 114 inches wide. One hundred and twenty- 
four inches is the width made by the first machine. 
These ponderous machines are marvels in more 
than one respect. These are probably the largest 
book paper machines in the country. The new 
machine is about 145 feet in length and weighs 


_ over 200 tons. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp 


News 21, No. 2: 32 (Fanuary 13, 1898). 


The paper mill in the eastern part of the city 
of Carlyle, Ill., is now being operated day and 
night. The plant is owned by the Carlyle Paper 
Company, and seventy-five persons will be em- 
ployed there all the year. The daily capacity of the 
mill is fifteen tons of paper. The mill, which is a 
new one, was started up on August 31, and its 
first run of paper was made to fill an order 
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from the Carlyle Banner. “The Paper Mill 
and Wood Pulp News 21, No. 35: 30 (September 
7, 1898). 


The Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Big Island, Va., has been incorporated. The 
officers are: President, Leroy E. Brown, Rich- 
mond; secretary and treasurer, Oscar Cranz, Jr., 
Richmond; directors, the above and E. H. 
Ferguson and Wallace F. Brown, Richmond, and 
James G. Balfour, of Philadelphia. L. A. Sadler, 
of the Sadler Paper Company, has been made 
general manager. The company has bought the 
Big Island Paper Mills. The Paper Mill and 
Wood Pulp News 21, No. 44: 2 (November 
3, 1898). 


Appleton, Wis., February 4—The new paper 
mill of the Menasha Paper Company, at Lady- 
smith, on the Flambeau River, which has been 
under construction since last spring, has been 
started up and is now running on print paper... 

The mill of the Flambeau Paper Company, 
at Park Falls, is now in operation and is running 
on print paper, with manila and fiber papers to 
be added in the spring. The electric light plant 
of the mill is also to be enlarged to supply street 
and domestic lighting for the village. The Paper 
Mill and Wood Pulp News 26, No. 6: 18 (February 
7, 1903). 


The manufacture of book paper, 1880. eee ie? 
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progress has been made in the paper industry } 
late years is Kalamazoo, Mich. The mill of the 
Superior Paper Company in that city was bu I 
and practically finished in 1901, and its firs! 


machine was started up soon after the new year. 


One of the cities of the West in which 7 


Its full production has been on the market during 
the greater part of 1902. | 
One year ago, workmen were engaged ir 
laying up the foundation walls of the mill of the 
King Paper Company’s mill at Kalamazoo. The 
mill has been making paper since the early fall. 
The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 26, No. 9 
66 (February 28, 1903). : 
Tonawanda, N. Y., March 19—The F 
plant of the ‘Tonaeeee Board and Paper Com. 
pany on Goose Island began to manufacture paper 
board on Saturday last. At present, only one-half 
of the plant is being operated, but as soon as the 
remainder of the machinery is in position, the plant 
will be run at its full capacity. About 150 mena 
employed in the paper mill, which number will 
be increased to 400 before the opening of spring. 
The paper turned out of the mill today was of the 
chip board grade. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp 
News 26, No. 12: 2 (March 21, 1903). a 


- 
Lafayette, Ind., December 9—Within a few 
weeks the Lafayette Straw Board Company's 
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ant here will begin operations, giving employ- 
ent to 125 men at the outset. Thirty tons of 
ished straw board will be turned out every 
y of the year. The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp 
ews 26, No. 50: 1 (December 12, 1903). 


' April—The mill of the Millers Falls Paper 
mpany, at Millers Falls, Mass., was started up. 
e Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 26, No. 52: 
6 (December 26, 1903). 


_ Appleton, Wis., January 11, 1904—As a 
ult of the recent visit here of Architect George 
Hardy, of New York, plans for the new book 
per mill of the Kimberly & Clark Company, 
Kimberly, have been considerably forwarded. 
is expected that it will take a year to build the 
ll and get it in operation. The Kimberly & 
ark Company i is desirous of having the plans 
1 specifications completed so that contracts 
y be awarded in the spring as early as work 
1 be commenced. The Paper Trade Fournal 38, 
2: 44 (Fanuary 14, 1904). 


The Carew Manufacturing Company, of 
ith Hadley Falls, Mass., is receiving many 
apliments on the handsome pictures of its 
I recently distributed to the trade. The several 
tures .. . show the different periods in the mill 
ory from 1848, the time of its organization, 
-he present time. The original mill, . . ., was 
first paper mill in the Connecticut Valley, 
_of wooden construction, and had a product of 
ut 1,200 pounds in twenty-four hours. This 
icture was destroyed by fire in 1871, and was 
1ediately replaced by a brick mill . . . capable 
urning out 5,500 pounds—a large product in 
pe days. Since that time, the mill has been en- 
ed twice. In 1892 another machine was added, 
the production increased to 5 tons per day. 
900 the last addition increased the output to 
00 pounds in twenty-four hours. Paper Trade 
nal 38, No. 11: 418 (March 17, 1904). 


Kalamazoo, Mich., March 14, 1904—The 
aper Company is soon to start work on its 
mill to be erected in Vicksburg, 14 miles 
| of this city. The plans are nearly Lye 


Just at this hour the officers of the Lee Paper 
Company are congratulating themselves on’ their 
choice of superintendent of the mill. They have 
secured the services of W. H. Goodenough, of 
De Pere, Wis., who has had many years’ experi- 
ence as superintendent of one of the loft dried 
mills of the American Writing Paper Company. 
He learned his trade in England . . . His son, 
Charles F. Goodenough, will be assistant super- 


‘intendent. Paper Trade Fournal 38, No. 11: 416 


(March 17, 1904). 


Appleton, Wis., July 26, 1904—The Winne- 
bago Paper Mills at Neenah have just been sold 
to D. W. Bergstrom, a former stove manufacturer 


of Neenah. He will take possession August 15. 


The consideration is not made public. The Paper 
Trade Fournal 39, No. 4: 6 (Fuly 28, 1904). 
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A page of bouquets handed to men who have contributed to the development of the art and practice of papermaking past and present. 


TO KARL E. STANSBURY — for his career of more than 40 years (beginning 
1906) with a Badger State pulp and papermaking organization—a firm, 
founded in 1883, that is credited with installing the first Yankee machine to 
be built in the United States (1895), also placing in operation one of the first 
sulphate pulp mills in the country (1912), likewise pioneering in the manu- 
facture of a number of grades of paper, such as glassine, greaseproof, and 
special wrappings—all production today being concentrated in a mill which 
has a daily productive capacity of 140 tons of sulphate pulp and 160 tons of 
paper, the paper being made on three Fourdriniers and five Yankees, the 
operation also including a bag factory which produces grocery, millinery, 
notion and special bags, and a converting department for embossing, printing, 
supercalendering, waterproofing, and waxing; for his active leadership 
of this firm as president since 1936; for his interest in education as evidenced 
by his graduation in 1901 from one of Wisconsin’s well-known liberal arts 
colleges and of which he is today a trustee—also by his trusteeship of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry; for his other business affiliations that add 
breadth to his industrial leadership; for his sociability as revealed by several 
fraternal and social club memberships; and particularly for his good sense 
of humor and down-to-earth qualities that make him a “friend to man.” 


TO JEAN PAUL ROLLAND — for his family lineage and its long connection 
with the pulp and paper industry of Canada, his grandfather having estab- 
lished in 1882 within the province of Quebec the first paper mill in Canada to 
make high-grade bond, writing, and ledger papers; for his practical training as 
a papermaker received under the splendid tutelage of his father; for his ap- 
pointment in 1928, only three years after entering the industry and con- 
tinuing to the present, as manager of the older and larger of the two mills 
of the company—the second mill having been built in 1902 to produce a 
line of bond, envelope, text, and writing papers; for his more recent in- 
creased duties as vice president of the firm to which he has contributed 
substantially in improving the technique of mill operations; for his desire to 
learn more about pulp and papermaking and industrial management and to 
be helpful.to others interested in the same fields as evidenced by his mem- 
bership in the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, Supreme Council of the Technical 
Association of the Province, and other related or allied groups; for his 
membership in several fraternal, social, and athletic organizations which 
exemplifies a desire for fellowship that goes beyond the confines of business; 
and -especially for his love of the great out-of-doors; equestrian, golfer, 
fisherman, hunter—where true enjoyment comes from “playing the game.” 
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It is an errant airiness ...a verdant verve 
living in the moment and never losing momentum 


It is a touch-contact with spontaneous springs— 
laughter out of the heart that makes the whole world 
smile 


It is spinning around sweet nothings and weaving silken 
spells 


seeing stars and dreaming wideawake 


It is swift ecstasy .. . delightning! 
ringing bells and opening doors 


It is a rabbit-footed wandering in fields of clover 
sliding down rainbows and landing in pots of gold 


It is a skip-contact with reality 
dancing from impact to impact! 


It is a wide-eyed credulity that admits wondrous 
visions 
being in one’s pristeens... charged with an elf-con- 
fidence that strikes a rapt aptness 


youth ... it’s being an opulent 
y virillionaire! 
a humming-tingling that wins miracles 
with a song. 


— P. K. Thomajan. 


The Paper Mills’ 


Biggest Customer 
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ae just completed a lengthy period of 
| operations during which an average of 25 
tloads of paper a day was used and as much as 
$000,000 worth of business a year handled, the 
ation’s biggest printing plant, the Govern- 
mnt Printing Office, is slowly eect back 


¢ normal. 


“Normal” to fits ned printing plant means 
psiness which requires an average of ten carloads 
vipaper | a day—the largest requirement for any 
igle printing establishment in the nation. It is 
own to about 14 carloads daily. 

| this i is a far cry from 1861 when the Congress of 
United . States appropriated money for the 
ee of its own modest printing plant on 
same Washington, D. C., site where the 
ernment Printing Office is still located. 

is a part of the Legislative Branch, the Govern- 
at Printing Office “handles” most of the print- 
diand binding for the Federal Government. The 
cd “handles” is used advisedly because the 
: vs of work has become so great that substantial 

tities are subcontracted to private shops. 

AN varied activities of the Government Print- 
| md are directed by Augustus E. Giegengack, 
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THE STORY OF THE PAPER USED BY OUR GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


eI 


By WHEELER 0. HOLMES 


who holds the title of Public Printer. Mr. Giegen- 
gack, who was appointed in 1934, is the 13th 
Public Printer. At the present time approximately 
7,000 employes work in the Government Printing 
Office building in Washington. 

The Government Printing Office does not print 
postage stamps, paper money, or Government 
bonds. However, it does print the Congressional 
Record, approximately 300 other periodicals, 
300,000,000 money orders, and 370,000,000 in- 
dividual and corporate income tax forms yearly, 
and penny postcards at the rate of 22,000 a 
minute, At any given time it has approximately 
10,000 individual jobs in process. 

In addition the Government Printing Office is 
frequently called upon to do special jobs with 
little or no advance notice, as for instance the 
recent printing of 30,000,000 applications for 
Terminal Leave Bonds. 

Jobs like these tax the ingenuity of the office 
and keep the 188 presses and 222 composing and 
typesetting machines busy. 

The problem of purchasing paper stock for its 
many regular and special jobs is a difficult one, 
even in normal times. In fact, a spokesman for the 
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Sources and Uses of Principal Hercules Proa 


The two vertical columns at the left on the follox 


column at the top, repeated at the bottom for e 


reading, shows where these Hercules products are u 
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_ The front and back covers were printed from virgin, 
wood; the front from birch—the back from oak. 


Bronson B. Tuft 
Edward L. Grar 


Holyoke, Mass., Kalamazoo, 
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-- Sixteenth century French and German playing cards, printed from woodcuts. 
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HEN PAPER was invented in A.D. 105, 
started a chain reaction by providing the 
3 satisfactory medium for writing or drawing 
ad the only practical material for the long latent 
bof printing. Papyrus, which bequeathed its 
Lime to paper, had served the Egyptians in picture 
qiting for at least 4,000 years before Christ 
shout even suggesting to them the possibility of 

Begin from type, although they did print from 
Hod blocks in the Chinese manner during the 
firteenth century. 

‘t cannot be stated exactly how long after the 
aon of paper it occurred to a Chinese to 
periment with printing on paper from wood 

cks. The first datable woodcut is the frontis- 
ice of the Diamond Sutra, which bears the 
fription: “Printed May 11, 868, by Wang 
eh, for free general distribution, that the 
nory of his parents be reverently perpetuated.””! 
“he text also was cut in Chinese characters on 
md blocks. The whole book consists of a roll of 
wer sixteen feet long and a foot wide and was 
ule by pasting the seven printed sheets together. 
yas, fortunately, discovered in 1907 by Sir Aurel 
tn, in the cave temples of Tun-huang, and is 
eed in the British Museum. 

} early one hundred years earlier, the first extant 
ples of printing on paper were made. In A.D. 

1) by order of the Empress Shotoku of Japan, 
Million prayers were printed.? But there is no 
of that the printing block was of wood. “Unless 
»briginal block actually used in the dharani 
ting—be it stone, wood, metal, or porcelain— 
iscovered in some hidden corner of Japan, 
1a, or Korea, the production of the parent of 
|}ext printing must remain a mystery.’” 
‘bout this very time the knowledge of paper- 
fing was beginning to spread toward Europe, 
result of the defeat of the Chinese invaders at 
“farkand in the year 751. Sometime in the early 
tof the twelfth century, papermaking got its 
>rold in Spain and began to spread throughout 
ltpe. 
“fin the Orient, paper was first made for writing 

@, and, because literacy was confined to the 
¥\there was no immediate demand for any 
si;method of reproduction whereby copies might 

ore cheaply made. As Otto W. Fuhrmann 
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The Papermaker 
Looks at 
WOODCUTS 


and NOOD ENGRAVING 


By Wiii1amM Bonp WHEELWRIGHT 


pointed out, “manuscript books were out of reach, 
nor did the common man, lacking learning, require 
more than a visual stimulus by way of a picture. 
The Saints of the Church, and more often the 
horrors of Hell (so vividly painted by zealous 
servants of the Lord) became objects of contem- 
plation in the form of crude block prints; such 
prints are not much older than the latter part of 
the fourteenth century.” 

The art of woodcuts in Europe appears, never- 
theless, to have had a secular origin. The game of 
cards had come from the East into Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain. At first the cards were 
hand painted, but between 1350 and 1360 they 


Frontispiece from The Diamond Sutra: Printed A. D. 
868 in China, this is the earliest datable woodcut. 


The Riders on the Four Horses, by Albrecht Durer, 
1498, from The Apocalypse. 
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The Burnheim St. Christopher, 


a woodcut of 1483. 
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Three woodcuts by Jost Ammon, 


from The Book of Trades, 1568. 


The Designer. 


il 
2. The Wood Engraver. 
3. The Illuminator. 
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A PIS TOLE 


DIVOTISSIME 


Title page from a book prin 
by Aldus in 1500. 


fgan to be printed in Germany from wood blocks. 
fit textile prints, also made from wooden pat 
tins, were ‘used in Egypt as early as the sixth 
eitury and block printed in Europe during the 
felfth century. 
he earliest prints, both in the Orient and 
Ccident, were made without the aid of a printing 
piss. In the Orient where the paper was soft and 
ajorbent, and the ink liquid, the inked blocks 
wre covered with the sheet of paper and the 
iression was taken off by rubbing the back of 
¢ sheet with a ball of fiber or of cloth. 
Jn account of the harder substance of paper 
nde in Europe, a different technique was neces- 
ay. According to Arthur M. Hind,‘ the block 
laid face downward on the paper and ham- 
red, often with a mottled result. Such prints, 
ssays, show indentations in the paper and 
wgular “marks of polish” on the back of the print. 
was usual for the designer or artist to draw 
hjsubject directly on the surface of the block, 
ma skilled wood engraver cut away the parts 
ich were to appear white in the print. The 
aiing was done on the plank; that is, on the side 
f ood blocks sawed with the grain. 

‘his type of block, cut with the grain, using a 
nie as the tool, is properly known as a woodcut. 
ycd engraving is a much later art which may be 
(to have begun with an Englishman, Thomas 
eck (1753-1828), who developed it to a degree 
nih has hardly been surpassed. The blocks are 
0: sections of some close-grained wood, such as 
ox The tools “are solid pieces of steel of various 
‘dis and cross sections which are pushed through 
‘¢vood, leaving a trough, which, when printed, 
*pars as a white line in the design.”® Hence it is 
wood engravings, or “‘the white line” method, 
© apable of far greater refinement and possess 
mech wider range of color value than woodcuts 
“ack line.” 
te first books illustrated by woodcuts, after 
© \vention of printing from movable types, were 
*bshed by Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg, in 1461. 
€ 1470 the use of book illustrations became 
ent, and their popularity seems to have 
Msed with the years. The credit must go, 
Stto the woodcut, which still stands in closer 
Mny to typography than the more versatile 
@ lelicate.wood engraving, which, when it 
iehd its maximum in fine detail, was actually 
Pcsible for the adaptation of coating to book 
Pelin the year 1875. 
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Theodore Low DeVinne, the famous New York 
printer, had been engaged to produce a very fine 
catalog with wood engravings printed in color. “It 
is important,” he told his paper man, “that the 
colors retain their brilliancy. To attain that I must 
print on white coated paper, but the paper must 
be coated on both sides on a lightweight paper.’ 

The problem was put up to Charles M. Gage 
who was connected with a factory making coated- 
one-side, glazed paper. He succeeded in filling the 
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Quabdrupeds. 


MNeweasele: 


PRINTED FOR EMERSON CHARNLEY, BIGG-MARKET, 
BY S. HODGSON, UNION-STREET. 


MDCCCXXII. 


Title page from Quadrupeds by Thomas Bewick, 
with wood engraving by the author, 1822. 


THE PApER MAKER was one of a group of five Hercules publications 
which won a first-place award from the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association in June. This same group of publications was also 
awarded the Direct Mail Advertising Association’s plaque for “the 
most effective use of good showmanship in an industrial direct mail 


advertising campaign,” in its direct mail and sales production literature. 
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Extra prints of this wood engraving, suitable 
for framing, will be sent to you upon request. 
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THE GRAVE 


Woodcuts and Wood Engravings. 


A CHRONOLOGY 


By Harry E. Weston 


LT § The V irgin in a Rose Garden is the 
ject of the earliest European woodcut bearing 
late to have been found. This cut, dated 1418, 
n the Royal Library at Brussels. 
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{23 A print of a woodcut representing St. 
ristopher, bearing the date 1423, is the best 
own of all the early European single woodcuts. 
was found about the middle of the eighteenth 
itury in the library of a convent in Buxheim, 
rmany, about fifty miles from Augsburg. The 
nt was pasted inside a cover of a Latin manu- 
ipt, Laus Virginis, the cover being oak covered 
h undressed deer skin. 

(he print pictures St. Christopher, a famous 
endary character of the Middle Ages, fording a 
2am with the infant Jesus on his shoulders. St. 
‘istopher, using a palm tree as a staff, and 
‘sping it rather tightly in both hands, with the 
t-end in the water, is bearing his load toward 
| right bank of the stream upon which is the 
of a hermit. Between the cell and the edge of 
istream, the hermit, apparently kneeling, holds 
-ntern to guide St. Christopher in his crossing. 
in the opposite bank is pictured a mill driven 
yan overshot waterwheel. To the rear of the 
i, climbing a steep path to a cottage high above 
,s a miller or peasant loaded down with a bag 
yng over his right shoulder. In front of the 
i, and quite near the left bank of the stream, is 
liss and driver. The ass is carrying a load in a 
«; placed over its back. 


L4)S JS Speculum Humane Salvationis (The Mir- 
ror of Man’s Salvation) is said to be the first book 
printed from type that had woodcuts. According 
to Dutch tradition, this book, a small folio con- 
taining 58 cuts, was issued about 1455 by Laurent 
Janszoon Coster of Haarlem. Each cut, bordered 
with an architectural frame, is divided into two 
subjects. Most of the subjects are taken from the 
Old and New Testaments, including the Apoc- 
rypha. A few of them illustrate classic history. 


I4 60-61 Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg was 
the first German printer to use woodcuts in 
illustrating books printed with movable type. One 
of the first of these books, possibly the first, Der 
ackermann und der tod, by Johannes von Saaz, 
although undated, is believed to have been printed 
in 1460. 

Another book, Der Edelstein, by Ulrich Boner, 
was printed by Pfister in 1461. This book, a small 
folio of 28 leaves, contains 85 fables in rhyme and 
is illustrated with 101 woodcuts. It is the first 
printed book in the German language to be dated 
—“Am Sant Valentinus tag, 1461.” 


1467 The first Italian book to be illustrated 
with woodcuts is the Meditationes of Cardinal 
Turrecremata. Printed by Ulrich Hahn at Rome 
in 1467, the book contains 34 woodcuts which 
professedly illustrate the subjects of the frescoes 
which were at the time on the walls of the Church 
of San Maria de Minerva in Rome. 


LT 478 The celebrated Cologne Bible was printed 
about 1478 in Cologne (the reason for ascribing 
the name to the work) by Heinrich Quentell. 
Appearing in two editions in both High and Low 
German, it was illustrated with 125 woodcuts. 
Most of the illustrations, 94 of them, relate to the 
Old Testament; the remaining 31 to the New. 
Of the 94 Old Testament illustrations, 33 treat of 
the life of Moses. 
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ie 46 0 Woodcut illustrations first appeared in an 
English printed book in or about 1480. Printed by 
William Caxton, the first English printer, the 
book, the Mirrour of the World, made use of two 
series of cuts. Diagrams make up one series; while 
sketches depicting masters instructing their 
scholars or at work alone make up the other. 


I 48 0 Alfonso del Puerto and Bartolomé Segura 
produced the first illustrated book to be printed 
on the Iberian Peninsula. It was an edition of 
Fasciculus temporum, and was printed at Seville 
in 1480. 
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1482 An edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, 
printed by Leonard Holl at Ulm in 1482, contains 
the first woodcut maps to appear in a printed 
volume. There are 27 of them, one being a general 
map of the world. Each map occupies a spread 
of two pages. 


1486 One of the most important illustrated 
books of the fifteenth century is the Sanctae 
peregrinationes of Bernard de Breydenbach, acanon 
of the cathedral of Mentz. Printed in Latin by 
Erhard Reuwick in Mentz in 1486, the book 
covers a pilgrimage of Breydenbach to the Holy 
Land. This volume, printed in folio, contains a 
number of woodcut illustrations, among which is a 
picture of Venice, which is five feet long and ten 
inches high. There also are views of Corfu, Modon 
in Southern Greece, and of the country in the 


Io 


vicinity of Jerusalem. Many pictures of animals 
such as a camel, a giraffe, a salamander, and | 
unicorn, likewise, are included. 
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I487 The Obsequiale, printed by Erhard Rat 
dolt in Augsburg in 1487, makes use of the firs 
regular woodcut portrait to be printed in colors 
This woodcut pictures Bishop Friederich vor 
Hohenzollern, who had prevailed upon Ratdol€t t 
return to Germany from Italy and to set up ; 
press in Augsburg. The printing was done in 
black and two or three colors. 
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L493 Anton Koberger, a printer of Nuremberg, 
published the Weltchronik of Hartmann Schedel in 
1493. This work, commonly referred to as the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, was printed in both Latin 
and German editions. The German edition was 
illustrated with 645 separate woodcuts, some of 
them being repeated several times to represent 
different subjects. | 

Among the woodcut delineations is a two-page 
sketch picturing the city of Nuremberg. In thé 
lower right corner of the illustration is a small 
sketch of the Ulman Stromer paper mill, the first 
paper mill in Germany (established in Nuremberg 
about 1390). This sketch is the first illustration ofa 
paper mill to appear in a European book. | 

Designs of the woodcuts illustrated in the work 
are attributed to Michel Wohlgemut and Wilhelm 
Pleydenwurff. Various artisans, however, ap 
parently cut them. | 
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I4 98 Fifteen large illustrations from = | 
designs of Albrecht Direr, relating to the Apoca- 

lypse of St. John and with the text set in types of | 
Anton Koberger, were printed in Nuremberg in| 
1498. Printed in German and Latin editions, this, 
series of designs constitute the best-known work 
of the artist. However, numerous other designs, 
which, in the aggregate, represent nearly all, 
aspects of German life in the early sixteenth 
century, are attributed to him. | 


109 The outstanding Italian woodcut illustra- 
ns of the fifteenth century appear in the 
ipnerotomachia Poliphili (Dream of Poliphilo), 
ich was printed in Venice, by Aldus, in 1499. 
is series of cuts, attributed to many different 
ists and totaling 192 subjects, relate to mythol- 
y, ancient history, emblematic figures, pictures 

processions, architectural and ornamental 
signs, and statues and vases. 
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30 The Herbarum Vivae Eicones of Brunfels, 
nted in 1530, is noted as the first printed work 
contain botanical diagrams truly representative 
the plants illustrated. The book contains 288 
grams, most of which are full-page reproduc- 
ns. So accurate are they as to detail that even 
presence of torn and dead leaves is revealed. 
ns Weiditz was the designer of the woodcuts. 
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38 The Dance of Death, well-known series of 
eenth century woodcut illustrations, was pub- 
ed in first edition at Lyons in 1538. Each of 
41 illustrations making up the series depicts the 
mph of death over some individual who may 
ify a class or group, such as a peddler, miser, 
st, judge, drunkard, or trader. The drawings 
e made by Hans Holbein; the cuts, it is 
eved, by Hans Litzelburger. 

nother great work of Holbein is his Figures of 
Bible. Appearing contemporaneously with his 
ice of Death at Lyons in 1538, it is made up of a 
2s of 92 illustrations of the Old Testament. 


42 Ina most outstanding book, an herbal, by 
hsius, famous German botanist of the six- 
th century, appears the first portrait of a 
deut engraver. The portrait appears on the 
page of the book along with a group portrait 
vo artists. One of the artists is shown at work 
ving a plant in a vase before him; the second 


opying a drawing on to a wood block. The — 


aver is not at work. 
he book contains 500 illustrations. 
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I¥43 The first use of woodcut illustrations as 
an aid in scientific writing appears in a treatise on 
anatomy, by Vesalius. This book was published 
at Basle in 1543. The illustrations were designed 
by Jean Calcar. 
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I¥49 The entry of Henry II into Paris is 
illustrated in a woodcut designed by Jean Cousin, 
an outstanding French woodcut artist. This 
illustration was published in 1549. The following 
year, publication was made of another illustration 
by the same artist, showing the entry of Henry II 
into Rouen. 
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15) 68 Eygentliche Beschreibung Aller Stinde auf 
Erden, hoher und nidriger, geistlicher und weltlicher, 
aller Kunsten, Handwercken und Handeln, pub- 
lished in Frankfort-on-Main in 1568, contains the 
first sketch of a papermaker at work to appear in a 
European book. The illustration shows a vatman 
forming a sheet of paper. It also shows a press and 
stamper and a small boy carrying sheets of 
finished paper. 

This woodcut illustration, the eighteenth in the 
book, is only one of 115. Each woodcut pictures a 
trade or calling. 

Following each sketch is a verse about the 
particular trade or craft. All cuts were depicted by 
Jost Amman; all verses, written by Hans Sachs. 

A later edition of this book of trades was pub- 
lished in 1574. This edition was printed in Latin. 
It contains 132 illustrations. 
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1766 Jean Michael Papillon, a third-generation 
member of a French family of wood engravers, 
published a monumental work (two volumes and a 
supplement) on wood engraving in 1766. This 
work is entitled Traite Historique et Pratique de la 
Gravure en Bois. 

Born in the year 1698, Papillon began to engrave 
on wood blocks when only nine years old. When 
only eight years old, he did his first writing on the 
subject. 


uf 78 4 Select Fables is the first book of importance 
to be illustrated by Thomas Bewick, commonly 
credited as the founder of white line engraving* 
as contrasted with the older procedure of produc- 
ing woodcuts. This work was published in 1784 by 
Saint of Newcastle. 

The first edition of British Quadrupeds, a book 
for which Bewick is most noted, was published 
in 1790. 

Another work for which he is famous is British 
Birds. This work appeared in two volumes—the 
first edition of the first volume in 1797; and of the 
second, in 1804. 

Bewick is believed to have been the first to 
have introduced boxwood into the art and likewise 
to have made his drawings on the butt-ends of 
blocks rather than on the plank-sides. 
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I794 The beginning of wood engraving in the 
United States dates back to 1794, when Alexander 
Anderson, a young man of nineteen, having ex- 
perimented for a year on wood, copied illustrations 
from The Looking-Glass for the Mind for William 
Durell, a New York publisher. The first third of 
the work was done on metal; the remainder, 
on wood. 

A new edition of the book was brought out in 
1800 by Longworth. This edition was illustrated 
only with wood engravings. 

Anderson had learned of Bewick’s work and of 
his use of boxwood. Also, he had learned of 
Bewick’s method from a study of some of his 
engravings. 

Anderson, licensed to practice medicine in 179s, 
was Temes his Doctor of Medicine diploma the 
following year. After practicing for several years, 
and following the passing of several members of 
his immediate family with yellow fever, he gave 
up medicine and devoted the rest of his life to the 
work of an engraver. 


*The art as introduced by Bewick, usually designated 
as white-line engraving, may be likened to a “drawing upon 
a blackboard with white chalk as compared to a drawing 
with a pen upon paper. Or it can be thought of as a photo- 
graphic negative as opposed to a print therefrom.” (Preceding 
quotation from 4 History of Wood Engraving, Bliss, Douglas 
Percy.) 
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I8IO Theart of wood engraving was introduce 
to Philadelphia in 1810 by William Mason, 


native of Connecticut. 


ISII Wood engraving is said to have bee 
brought to Boston in 1811 by Nathaniel Dear 
born, a stationer and printer, and an engraver o 
copper, who had a location on School Street. 


__ 


182 3 The first illustrated paper in the Unite; 
States probably was the New York Mirror 
Started in July, 1823, the paper at the close of th 
fifth volume (July 5, 1828) according to W. J 
Linton in his The History of Wood Engraving in 
America, contained the following statement 
“Engravings shall be continued as heretofore,” 
Linton does not state when wood engravings wert 
first used by the New York Mirror, but the 
quoted statement indicates that they were used 
previous to 1828. 


18 41 -4 3 Joseph Alexander Adams of New 
York, in 1841, made electrotypes of wood engray: 
ings. These electrotypes, believed to represent the 
first practical application of the art to printing, 
were made by depositing copper directly on the 
wood engravings. Invariably the engravings were 
destroyed in the process; but the clectromaaay a 
the advantage of greater life. 

Mr. Adams also is noted for his work in pro- 
ducing the wood engravings to illustrate Harpers 
Illuminated Bible. First published in 1843, this. 
Bible, considered for years as America’s best-| 
illustrated Bible, utilized 1600 historical engrav-. 
ings credited to Adams. The design of 400 of these’ 
engravings was the work of J.G. Chapman. | 


2 8 | | 


w§ 847 J. W. Wilcox of Boston, Massachusetts, 
is credited with introducing wax molding as 4 
means of producing electrotypes from wood él- 
gravings. This process permitted electrotypes ¢ to 
be made of wood engravings without injuring the 


ginals. Specimens of his work were shown in 
47 in an exhibition of the Massachusetts 
aritable Mechanic Association. 


7 In a paper by J. Contencin, read at the 
eting of the South London Photographic Society 
February 21, 1861, it was related that the 
chor had successfully applied photography to 
od engraving as early as April, 1857. Through 
use of this method of subject transfer to a 
od block rather than by sketching or drawing, 
surface of the block to be engraved is sensitized 
1 receives the print from a photographic 
ative. 


60 Charles Wells is credited with devising a 
thod for joining together pieces of boxwood to 
mit the production of wood engravings of 
ye size. Introduced in 1860, the method con- 
ed of drilling holes at the back and sides of the 
iller blocks and bolting the pieces together. 


4 MIscELLANEOUS 


Woodcuts are made upon soft wood cut plank- 
> with a knife pulled or drawn towards the 
. On the other hand, wood engravings are 
le upon the end-grain of box, a very hard 
id, by the action of the graver or burin, which 
ushed by hand away from the worker. The 
d is always fairly close-grained and the 
ace of the blocks is smoothed very carefully. 
‘e woodcuts and wood engravings have to a 
7 great extent been used in book decoration 
have had therefore to be printed with types, 
blocks are made of the regulation height of 
p; that is about seven-eighths of an inch.” 
distory of Wood Engraving, Bliss, Douglas 
“y (1928). 


q__ 


Mistakes (in woodcuts) could be remedied and > 


‘ations made at later times by boring a hole 
ne block and driving in a plug of fresh wood 


} 
| 
| 
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shaped like a wedge, so that it grips the sides of 
the hole very tightly. The block is then levelled 
down and smoothed at that place and the cutting 
can be done again. This practice has left amusing 
traces. In the edition of Yosephus published by 
Verard (Paris, 1490), we see a knight wearing a 
bishop’s mitre. In the Froissart from the same 
press three years later the block has been plugged, 
and the knight now wears a royal crown; but the 
tell-tale pendants from his old headgear still hang 
over his shoulders.” 4 History of Wood Engraving, 
Bliss, Douglas Percy (1928). 


el 


“In engraving on wood by lamplight, a most 
excellent method is to place between the work and 
the lamp a glass globe filled with clear water, in 
such a manner that the concentrated rays of light 
may fall upon the block. This has the advantage 
of giving a much more brilliant light than the 
lamp itself, and at the same time is much cooler, 
as the lamp is at a greater distance. It is also much 
more economical, as a single lamp will serve 
several persons each using a globe. We have seen 
in France four persons working very comfortably 
with one candle in the midst of them; but in 
England we do not study economy so much, nor 
is it so well understood as amongst the nations of 
the continent. We remember also to have seen in 
France a letter engraver make use of clear blue 
water, or rather weak aguafortis strongly impreg- 
nated with copper, in his globe, the light through 
which, he said, was much more agreeable, clear 
water being too dazzling.” The Art of Engraving, 
Fielding, T. H. (1841). 


o__ 


“Papillon (John Michael) mentions box, pear- 
tree, apple-tree, and the wood of the service-tree, 
as the best for the purpose of engraving: box was 
generally used for the smaller and finer cuts in- 
tended for the illustration or ornaments of books; 
the larger cuts, in which delicacy was not required, 
were mostly engraved on pear-tree wood. Apple- 
tree wood was principally used by the wood 
engravers of Normandy. Next to box, Papillon 
prefers the wood of the service-tree.” Treatise on 
Wood Engraving, Chatto, William Andrew (1881). 
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A page of bouquets handed to men who have contributed to the development of the art and practice of papermaking past and present. 


TO C. B. CLARK — for his more than 40 years of association with the pulp and 
papermaking industry of Wisconsin, starting in 1904—upon his graduation from one 
of New England’s oldest and most distinguished universities—with a firm in which 
his father had been one of four founders, and where over a period of four years he 
gained a practical knowledge of pulp and papermaking operations; for his successful 
leadership over a period of years as president of two Badger State papermaking 
firms—one of these mills (a producer of glassine) having been sold during 1946; the 
other (of which he retains the presidency) having a daily capacity of 70 tons of bond, 
ledger, mimeograph and other related grades; for his participation in Association 
activities of the industry, he at one time having served a term as chairman of the 
sulphite bond division of the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association and at present 
serving on its finance committee; for his other business interests which include director- 
ships in two national banks—also vice president of one of them, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the other, and a directorship i in the papermaking firm with which 
he began his career in 1904; for his civic interests, as revealed by the various home-town 
governmental offices filled by him—one term as alderman, three terms as mayor, 
one term on school board, and some years as chairman of the Recreation Commission, 
also by his service at one time as president of the League of Municipalities of Wis- 
consin; but most of all for his activities in connection with human welfare, educa- 
tion, and the church, which perhaps better than anything else reveal the real character 
of an individual—he being founder and president of the Theda-Clark Memorial 
Hospital (Neenah, Wisconsin), trustee and past-president of the Board of Trustees 
of one of Wisconsin’s well-recognized colleges, also serving at one time as president 
of his college alumni association in Wisconsin, and now serving his church both locally 
and state-wide in official lay capacities. 


TO JOHN L. RIEGEL— for his association since 1918 with a papermaking firm 
started by his paternal grandfather in 1862, a firm that had its beginning with a one- 
ton newsprint mill in New Jersey and which today is noted as a manufacturer of a 
number of specialty papers, particularly glassine, jute manila, tag, pattern paper, 
drawing, and other similar specialties; a firm operating twelve paper machines, eight 
in one mill, one in each of two other mills, and two in a fourth mill, and together 
having a daily productive capacity of 220 tons; for his step-by-step growth with this 
firm to his present position of president and treasurer, he first having spent three 
years in the mills learning details of the business, then becoming secretary and director 
in 1921, treasurer in 1925, treasurer and general manager in 1926, executive vice 
president and general manager in 1929, president and general manager in 1936, presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general manager in 1942, and continuing in his present position 
since 1945; for his educational preparation for industrial leadership, he having gradu- 
ated with a degree in engineering administration from New England’s best-known 
engineering school; for his trade association activities, he having been active in the 
affairs of the Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Association for a number of 
years and having served as president of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
for two terms (1940-41, 1941-42); for his other business connections that include the 
presidency of a leading textile manufacturing organization; for his numerous club 
memberships which reveal an interest in tennis, in golf, and in good-fellowship both 
with college men and with business men; and especially for his genuine interest in 
other people—approachable, modest, and kind. 
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WO00D TYPE 


W HILE machinery, of a sort, plays an important part in the present-day productioi 


of wood type, type was originally cut from wood entirely by hand and it 


production is, therefore, related to the art of wood engraving. 
Until 1828, wood type was made by laying a pattern on end-grain wood, marki r : 
thereon the pattern’s outlines and then carving clear the white spaces with hand. tools, 
The original routing machine of 1828 had a stationary cutting tool under which the 
work was moved. This necessitated a different pattern for each size of type. 
William Leavenworth improved this mechanical process by adapting the pante 
graphic principle to the routing machine and using master patterns. This method alloy 
one pattern to serve for a large range of sizes, and little change has been made in th 
method of cutting wood type from that day to the present time. 
| By the pantographic method the prepared wood is secured on the machine, whi 
the pattern is cere at the left of the operator. A pointer is guided by the opeal 
_around the edges of the pattern, while the cutters reproduce the pattern in a predeter- 
mined size, Hand-finishing with gravers completes the letter. 
Boxwood, apple, dogwood, hard maple, or other woods with close grains have beet 
used for wood type. 
Present-day wood type is made of endwood slabs of maple which is cured for mo 
than a year, then sanded, and varnished with several coats, each of which is hand-rubb 
with oil and pumice. 
For this ioceatiodt for the specimens of wood type and borders from the Wil 1a 
ia Page & Company catalogue, and for the photographs on the opposite page, we 4 
indebted to the: Hamilton Manufacturing Company at Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
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To Color Printers 


We have the pleasure of 
laying before you a Specimen 
Book of Chromatic Wood Type, and 
would say itis now eighteen years since , 
we began Type making. Progress in the 
Art can be seen by comparing the present 
volume, with Specimens of that date. There 
were at that time fwe or six other manufacturers 
in the country. Now we manufacture seven-eights of 
all the Wood Type made, and are now able to show by 
itself a Book of Chromatic Type and Borders that is 
not excelled in the world. It has taken years of 
time to prepare and perfect it. The designs 
with two or three exceptions are entirely 
original with us. The demand for 
Chromatic Type is quite limited, 
therefore we cannot supply this 
book free, only to our Agents. 
Most Respectfully Yours, 
Wm. H. Page & Co. 


Left: The slabs of maple endwood from 
which wood type is cut today are sawed 
from logs harvested before the sap begins 
to run, so that the wood is clear. 

Below: The modern pantograph router 
cuts wood type from a master pattern. 
The operator’s left hand holds the portion 
of the machine operating on the pattern, 


the support in his right hand regulates the 


depth of the cut. 


: The wood type is finished by an 


n known as a ‘trimmer.’ The 


y of the finished product depends 
his skill, obtained only after years 
ctice. 

| right: The finished wood type is 


ged in wooden galleys prior to 


ing in secure packages for shipment 


nting establishments. 
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by Carl H. Pihl* 


DECORATIONS BY BRONSON B. TUFTS, JR. 


S\APERMAKING begins when a tree is cut down 
. and reduced to small chips by various me- 
anical operations, after which the chips are 
‘aced in digesters, or huge cooking vessels, 
here the gums and resins are removed. In the 
gesters used for producing sulphite pulp, bronze 
widely specified for pump parts, liquor lines 
ad fittings, relief lines and valves, because this 
urdy alloy of copper can effectively withstand 
ie corrosive attack of the acid solution, or liquor, 
| which the wood chips are cooked. The average 
(gester may contain as much as three tons of 
lonze, an alloy of copper and tin. 

When the pulp emerges from the digester it 
iwashed, screened for impurities, and bleached. 
\asher linings, screens, and screen frames are 
cten made of brass, an alloy of copper and 
ac. After bleaching, the pulp is thickened 
ad conveyed to the beating machine where 
te fibers are frayed 
0 fibrillated, hydrated, 
ad thoroughly mixed. 
Sing and coloring 
vents are also added 
ithe beater, in which 
ts fly bars are made of 
sicon bronze or phos- 
por bronze. These 
brh-strength copper 
anys withstand the 
svere abrasive condi- 


WOOD FOR PAPER 


fees 
* oper & Brass Research Association, New York. 
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tions encountered in this operation. Beater lin- 
ings and hoods are generally made of copper or 
brass sheet. 

From the beating machine the stock, as the 
pulp is now called, goes to the Jordan engine, or 
machine, where it is further refined. This is ac- 
complished by a rapidly rotating filler plug within 
the conical-shaped Jordan engine. Both the filler 
plug and the stationary cone contain knives or 
blades made of silicon bronze or phosphor bronze. 
These blades slice the tiny fibers into yet smaller 
bits and must be hard enough to retain a good 
cutting edge and have a high resistance to im- 
pact as well as to corrosion. 

Great quantities of water are added to the 
stock in the flow box, which has several vital 
parts of copper and bronze, until it contains 
about 99 percent water and has the consistency 
of milk. Now the stock is fed onto the huge 
endless-belt screen of 
the gigantic papermak- 
ing machine, the Four- 
it 
shaken and _ agitated, 


drinier, where is 


causing the fibers to in- 
terweave and overlap. 


Much of the water 


drains through the 
screen while suction 
boxes, containing a 


great deal of brass, 


draw off an additional 
The 


almost uni- 


amount. screen 


wire is 
versally made of phos- 
phor bronze which has 
proved most efficient 
and satisfactory due to 
its high resistance to 
the wear resulting from 


friction, abrasion, and 


fatigue involved in this PAPER ¢ THE BEATER 


operation. Silicon bronze or brass is also used for — 


Fourdrinier screen wire. 

Passing over and under several rolls, the stock 
loses most of the remaining water which is elimi- 
nated by suction, pressure, and evaporation. It is 
here—on the wet end of the paper machine— 
that paper is born as the roll is able to support 
its own weight without breaking, although only 
seconds before it was a liquid. It is here on the 
wet end of the Fourdrinier that copper and 
its alloys find their most extensive use because, 
being rustproof and corrosion-resistant, they 
assure the cleanliness of the finished paper. 
The dandy roll which imparts the watermarks, 
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DRY END OF THE FOURDRINIER 


if any, to paper 

nearly always made 
brass, as are the tab 
felt and return wi 
rolls. The couch ai 
breast rolls are usual 
made of cast silic 
bronze, while the be; 
ings and bushings | 
the Fourdrinier are 

a special bronze. 

In pulp and paper mills, very large quantiti 
of copper and its alloys are used for the extensi 
piping and fittings, pump parts, valves, and wel 
ing rods. Copper, of course, is essential for t 
vital electrical installation and includes bus ba: 
conduits, wire, switches, terminals, and oth 
equipment. In addition, there are countless m 
cellaneous items, such as screws, nails, hing 
clamps, cocks, gaskets, and chain. | 

All of this adds up to a considerable utiliz’ 
tion of the red metal. It is estimated that t 
paper mills of this country consume appro, 
mately 29,000,000 pounds of copper and its ; 
loys in the average peacetime year, or sligh 
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jt one pound of copper for each ton of paper 


‘Juced. 


The Importance of Paper 


3 hardly necessary to elaborate on the vital 


jortance of paper to our modern life, in peace 
‘n war. The basic tenets of our liberty and 


«dom—the Declaration of Independence and 
\Constitution of the United States—were both 
ten on paper. Without paper there would be 


900ks, magazines, or newspapers; government 
1 business would be crippled, and life would 
sme a nightmare. It is estimated that this 


yatry consumes 20 
lion tons of paper a 
=, or almost 800 
onds per capita. 

ist like every other 
astry and business, 
( copper industry is 
-=ndent upon paper 
1 thousands of im- 
ant uses. Copper 
id not be mined ef- 
‘intly without paper 
blue- 
its, Maps, orders, 


t drawings, 
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UNDERGROUND COPPER MINE 
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and correspondence. The copper and brass mili 
fabricators could not efficiently produce the wide 
range of copper alloys in all the required shapes 
and forms without paper for factory and labora- 
tory control forms, packaging and labeling, and 
for routine business functions. The industry also 
utilizes a large quantity of paper for the produc- 
tion of technical and promotional literature, 
manuals, and brochures. 

Records attribute the invention of paper to 
Tsai Lun, Chinese philosopher, teacher, and 
statesman, in the year A.D. 105, who produced 
papers from vegetable fibers, mulberry bark, and 
hemp. A few years 
later, there was pro- 
duced in China a pure 
rag paper. The art of 
papermaking, a secret 
zealously guarded by 
the Chinese for 600 
years, was acquired by 
Arab invaders 
brought to Samarkand 


and 


in the eighth century, 
and finally reached 
Europe during the 


twelfth century. 
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OPEN-PIT COPPER MINE 


The Birth and Growth of Explosives 


At the time that marauding Arabs were wresting 


the secret of papermaking from the Chinese, an- 
other significant development, destined to affect 


mankind profoundly, may have escaped their no- 
tice. This was gunpowder, being used for fire- 
works in China in the ninth century and possibly 
earlier. Although records are obscure, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder is generally credited to the 
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Dynamite, contrived by the Swedish chen 
Alfred Nobel, in 1866, is widely used for min 
quarrying, tunneling, road building, and « 
struction work; in fact, many of these operat 
would not be possible without high explosi 
In packing dynamite, great quantities of pi 
are used to form the “cartridge” containers | 
for lining the boxes in which the dynam | 
tridges are packaged. 

While gunpowder, or black Senden was. 
merly used as a propellant for firearms and ( 
non, it has been supplanted almost entirely: 
smokeless powder, in the production of 4 
wood pulp is used. 

High explosives are exceedingly important 
the efficient mining of copper, and certain | 
deposits could not be worked at all if blas! 
were not possible. In underground and open: 
mining operations, high explosives do mucl: 
the heavy work of shattering and loosening } 
ore and rock into pieces small enough for ¢} 
venient handling. In underground mining op: 
tions, where the ore deposits are located far be 
the surface, vertical shafts may descend into ' 


earth to a depth of as much as one mile, withhi 


PAPER * BOOKS 


ontal tunnels or “levels” dug at varying heights. 
Zach level has other tunnels, or corridors, running 
it right angles, called “crosscuts.” From these 
srosscuts, short tunnels, known as “drifts,” lead 
o the chambers, or “stopes,” where the copper is 
ctually mined. In this manner, hundreds of miles 
f underground passageways are blasted out with 


igh explosives in order to extract copper from 


he earth. Another system of underground mining 
; the caving method, whereby the supports in 
vorked-out sections of the mine are deliberately 
veakened so that at the proper time the waste 
Ick and timbers cave in and fill the excavated 
ortions. 

Where the ore deposits occur near the surface, 
pen-cut or “strip” mining operations are used. 
Tuge sections of a mountain are blasted away 
2 steps or tiers, and the ore is removed by giant 
eam or electric shovels and ore trains that run 
long each level of the open cut. In all of these 
ining operations, explosives have an important 
dle. 


| The quantity of high explosives used for the 
tining of copper is rather difficult to establish ac- 
rately because of the considerable variations in 
\e copper content of different ore deposits, and 


\€ various types of mining operations employed. 
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For example, it should require theoretically twice 
as much explosives to obtain a ton of copper 
from one percent ore as compared to two per- 
cent ore, yet differences in geological formations 
provide other factors that will affect the explo- 
sives requirement. 

At Chuquicamata in Chile, as much as 800,000 
pounds of powder have been exploded in one 
shot to shatter more than 1,000,000 tons of ore. 
As this ore contains about two percent copper, 
it required, in this case, 40 pounds of explosives 
to produce a ton of copper. However, the ex- 
plosives requirement for the principal copper 
mines of this country is estimated to aver- 


age 26 pounds for each ton of copper produced. 
On this basis, approximately 28,329,000 pounds 
of high explosives were required to mine the 
1,092,939 tons of copper produced in the United 
States in 1948. 
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High brightness ... high gloss . . . good printability . . . 
if these are the qualities you want in your white coated 


ae 


| stocks, then Hercules Satin White is the pigment for you. 
Its uniformly high-quality assures maximum whiteness. 


When you ordet a white pigment, specify Hercules Satin 
White—another product in the Hercules line of fine paper- 


making chemicals. Write for details. 


‘4 HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


925 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERE’s A FORD JLA every papermaker should know—one that paper and 


p.S. 


Hercules Prepared Sizes 


board mills ever rywhere have used profitably for years! seve 
: Hercules, as a major producer of gum and wood rosin, has access to ROSIN SIZES 
the basic raw materials for the finest Prepared Sizes. Careful control over the (dry, paste, or emulsion; 
production and processing of these raw materials assures the papermaker light or dark grade) 
of consistently uniform sizes designed to meet his most exacting needs. ROSIN WAX SIZES 
Hercules’ Product Service is the plus offered through Hercules’ service (dry, paste, or emulsion; 
: representatives—men who know papermaking. light or dark grades) 
Together, Hercules Prepared Size and Product Service ade up to WAX EMULSIONS 
Papermill Savings in time, trouble, money, and labor. (Paracols*) 
SIZING MATER ALS AND - CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 


COMPANY 


treet, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


FINE CHEMICALS 
FOR PAPERMAKING 


DRY ROSIN SIZE * ALUM * PASTE ROSIN 


_ SIZE * CASEIN * RESIN EMULSIONS * 


ACIDS /. YD ALKALIES * DRESINATES® 


-* WAX MULSIONS * SULPHONATED 


TALLC - FOAM KILLER * SATIN WHITE 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
HERC JLES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Branch Sales Offices 


Atlanta,Ga. Holyoke, Mass. Marrero, La. .. Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. Kalamazoo, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 


Distributors in other countries . 
CANADA: Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited 
Freeman, Ontario 
ENGLAND: Hercules Powder Company, Limited 
140 Park Lane, London, W. 1 
HOLLAND: N.V. Hercules Powder Company, Lange Vijyerberg 12 
(P. O. Box 89), The Hague 


© Trade-mark Registered U, S. Pat. Off. 
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BRONSON B. TUFTS, Editor 
EDWARD L. GRANT, Art Editor 
Published February 1948, by 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Holyoke, Mass., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Milwaukee, Wis., New York, N. Y., 


Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Calif., Freeman, Ont., Canada 


Distributors in other countries: 


England: Hercules Powder Company, Limited 


140 Park Lane, London, W. 1 
Holland: N. V. Hercules Powder Company 


Lange, Vijverberg 12 (P. O. Box 89) 
The Hague 


Copyright 1948, by Hercules Powder Company 
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THE COATING OF PAPER 


by WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


are hard to place with any certainty. 

R. H, Clapperton credits the Chinese with 
ving been the inventors “of loading, sizing, 
d coating of paper.” He goes as far as to al- 
ye that the original papermakers “made paper 
- six centuries before its secret was known to 
yone else from ex- 
tly the same materials 
d in the same way as 
is made in the hand- 
ide paper mills of Eu- 
ye and the rest of the 
rld at the present 
1e. 
It is easy to surmise 
ly it appeared desir- 
le, after printing from 
illow woodcuts and 
l shallower wood en- 
ings, —_ particularly 
ien color was em- 
ed, to find some 
‘ans to smoothen the 
egular surface of pa- 
r. At first this was 
ne by burnishing each 
et by hand with some 
t ot glossy _ stone. 
qen the glazing ham- 
r was first invented 
sut 1540, it caused a 
id between the stone- 
zers and the hammer-glazers which lasted 
re than 150 years.” Mechanical improvements 
ve always been feared and fought by work- 
n who foresaw the loss of their trades, with- 
' realizing that the cheapening of products 
s bound to increase the demand and create 
re jobs. 
Che hammer-glazers were no doubt equally 
turbed in 1720, or thereabouts, when some 
tchman introduced a pair of copper polishing 
S, which expedited the smoothing of paper 


5 beginnings of the art of coating paper 


erton, R. H., Paper, An Historical Account, London. 
ire, E. J., A Dictionary of Paper and Papermaking Terms (Intro- 
ie Amsterdam, 1937. 


teh J. B., The Great Industries of the United States, Burr & 
| a 
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and led to the invention of the sheet plater. As 
soon as the making of paper by machine in con- 
tinuous webs began, the sheet calender was na- 
turally superseded by the supercalender, or the 
machine calender stack, 

A simpler means for smoothing paper to pre- 
pare a surface for printing fine copper or steel 
engravings was to damp- 
en the sheet and impress 
it with a smooth plate, 
adapted to the size of 
the engraving, which 
was afterward printed 
over the plate mark. 

None of these expedi- 
ents fully satisfied the 
requirements of nine- 
teenth century printers, 
particularly after the ad- 
vent of the halftone en- 
graving. But the ulti- 
mate solution by means 
of coating was arrived 
at independently from 
the printing industry. 

It appears that the in- 
troduction of hanging 
papers, printed in color 
designs from wood 
blocks, called for some 
kind of “grounding” on 
the surface of the paper, 
capable of holding up 
the color and preserving the brilliancy of its 
hues. Some sort of a coating mixture was con- 


strived, which was applied to sheets of handmade 


paper with a brush, to supply a ground, or 
“color,” for the printing blocks. 


The Chinese appear to have invented wall- 
paper, and it is said the French began making 
paper “hangings” as early as 1620. In the United 
States the first wallpaper factory was estab- 
lished (according to an account in The Great 
Industries of the United States) in 1775, and 
within twenty years from that time there were 
manufactories in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and Boston, Mass.’ 


2 nig A tates” go day pee 


A letter referring to the first coater built in 1852 by William 
dron for Louis Dejonge & Company. Prior to this the com 
coated paper by hand. 


vas 
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The old ‘Rigging House,’ 120 William St., New York, 
warehouse of America’s first manufacturer of coated paper. 


Wallpaper-coating | 
of about the ye: 


The first patterns with glazed grounds (i.e., 
ted and glazed) were made in the United 
es in 1824. . . The process . . . is similar to 
of calico printing. . . At first the paper was 
e in sheets not more than thirty inches long. 
. The introduction of new machines gave 
s from one thousand to two thousand yards 
ength and from twenty to forty inches in 
th.° This paper was printed in the web, and 
ourse had been coated previously in the web, 
uch the same principles as were prevalent 
il quite recently. 

jut there were two other trades among the 
ly users of coated and glazed papers, label 
aters, and paper box manufacturers. Fifty 
rs ago, in the October 15 issue of the Paper 
ide Journal, one of the very few articles yet 
lished about the history of coating paper ap- 
red. We take the liberty of making the fol- 
ing quotation from Ethan Allen Doty’s 
jjue story. 

My father, Warren S. Doty, . . . formed in 
, a partnership with a Mr. Pollack under 
(firm name of Pollack and Doty, the purpose 
vhich was to print labels for the print works, 
«cotton mills, and for proprietary medicines. . . 
Very soon they found it desirable to print 
fe labels on paper with a colored, coated 
and, or face, and to produce these papers 
rm established a small factory in a loft in 
yice Street” (New York), and here the paper, 
sam or two-ream packages, was coated sheet 
yheet, the color being brushed on it by girls, 
se aprons were covered with blotches of all 
of colors; then the sheets were hung on 
s which rested on wooden racks, where they 
tained overnight—sometimes longer—to dry. 
e was a plating machine and a screw press, 
papers desired for the firm’s work requiring 
a plated finish. This, I think, was the earli- 
attempt to manufacture  surface-coated 
iprs in this country. 

e trade, however, began to develop. Geo. 
aft, who had been making and importing 
boxes, began to import these papers for 
val use, and soon established a fine and ex- 
nive trade. A German named Dobler started 
aufacturing in a small way at first in Nashua, 
-4., but later formed the firm of Dobler & 
9, at Albany, N. Y., which was afterward 
eded by the Albany Card and Paper 


J. 


ipany. Some of the parties at Nashua also — 


tied the Nashua Card and Glazed Paper 
wpany, and both did a large and prosperous 
iness.” 

1845, Mr. Doty formed a partnership with 


Peter G. Bergen, who already had a coating 
plant, but retained his office and warehouse at 
120 William Street, New York, in a building 
known as the old “Rigging House,” which had 
the distinction of being the birthplace of Method- 
ism in America. “There it was,” relates Doty, 
“that Philip Embury, a carpenter who had emi- 
grated from Ireland, conducted religious meet- 
ings, while during the Revolution, Capt. Thomas 
Webb, an officer of the British army, preached 
there, arrayed in full scarlet uniform, and with 
his sword laying on the table before him.” For- 
tunately we have a picture of this early home of 
the coated-paper industry, which appears to 
present a window display of Doty & Bergen 
products. But in 1850 the old “Rigging House” 
was torn down. 

The pioneer firm became well known, and after 
a while its name was changed to Doty & 
Scrimgour, finally moving its plant to Reading, 
Pa. I last heard 
from Ethan Allen 
Doty during 1914, 
when in reply to 
my enquiry for his- 
toric facts about 
paper coating, he re- 
ferred to the article 
from which quota- 
tions have been 
made. He was then 
an old man, and 
some years  after- 
ward his firm went 
out of existence. 

Only one year af- 
ter the establish- 
ment of Doty and 
Bergen, the famous 
firm of J. & L. Dejonge (now Louis Dejonge 
& Co.) was formed at Staten Island, in 1846. 
They wrote a new chapter in the coated-paper 
industry by ordering the first paper-coating ma- 
chine ever used for manufacturing glazed papers, 
from William Waldron, member of the John 
Waldron Co., dating back to the year 1832, who 
had for some time been making “grounding” 
machines for the paper-hanging industry. 

The letter addressed on September 14, 1852, 
to Mr. Waldron is worth quoting: 


“Dear Sir, 


“We intend to purchase a coloring machine of 
the best and newest style and with all the new 
improvements, such as are used now by the 
larger paper hanging manufacturers. 


“We therefore would thank you to inform us 
at your earliest convenience, whether you are 
building such machines to order, or if you have 
some always on hand. 

“The rollers must be wide enough to color at 
least 24 inches paper. Please to state at the same 
time your lowest cash price.” 


The bargain was finally made for the price of 
$225. The machine had what was known as a 
“sun and planet motion” for distributing the 
color. A drawing of such a machine has for- 
tunately survived, showing the model of about 
the year 1860. This picture describes better than 
words the way the mechanism worked. 

After the web of paper had received the coat- 
ing, or “color,” it was carried by a “hanging ma- 
chine,” in festoons for a distance of from two 
to four hundred feet, above the steam-heated 
pipes which rested on the floor. Then having 
been wound into rolls, was taken to the friction 
calenders for glazing. In some mills a higher 
polish was obtained by the application of “flint- 
ing machines.” This process was nothing more 
than a mechanized means of the ancient hand 
process of burnishing paper in the sheet by hand. 

As a young paper salesman, soon after 1905, 
I visited many coating plants where the George 
W. Wheelwright Paper Company provided 
great quantities of “coating raw stock.” The 
equipment at that time was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the description given, except that 
the “sun and planet” brushes had been super- 
seded by rotary brushes to apply the “color,” and 
by oscillating brushes for its distribution. I shall 
never forget the stifling fumes in the dry, hot 
air, redolent with ammonia. I wondered how 
men could work their long hours in such an at- 
mosphere. The modern enclosed drying cham- 


A battery of supercalenders for finishing coated cardboard. 


Coating brushes, coating simultaneously both sides 
paper web 90 inches in width. 


bers are a vast improvement over such @ 
methods. Nevertheless, nothing has suppla: 
“flint glazing” for producing the glossiest fi 

With the exception of glazed paper for la 
the early coated product was used chiefly 
box coverings, either plain or embossed. It 
not until about the first of the year 1875 
coated paper was used for job printing. — 

At that time, Theodore Low DeVinne, 
celebrated New York printer, hit upon the 
of using such a paper for a costly catalo, 
which the printing included colors. Hitl 
paper had been coated on only one side, 
DeVinne wanted to have some made with < 
ing on both sides. His paper dealer, Willia 
Dean, took the problem to a factory in Sp 
field, Mass., where Charles M. Gage wa 
charge of manufacturing coated-one-side, gli 
paper. He experimented with coating both s 
and accepted the first order for such paper 
about 100 reams. The results were entirely s 
factory from the fine wood engravings, and 
DeVinne was much pleased. 

Apparently no more of this paper was n 
for printing until 1881. At this time Mr. ¢ 
had recently installed a coating plant for § 
Warren Company, at Cumberland Mills, Mi 
to make coated label paper. DeVinne had | 
producing the Century Magazine for some yi 
which was noted for its beautiful wood eng 
ings. These were so finely engraved that i 
curred to him better results might be obtaine 
changing from supercalender to a coated st 
Quite naturally he again turned to Mr. Gag 
make what he described as “fine cut” pi 
coated two sides. This was before the da 
halftone engraving, but the delicate wood 
gravings were nearly as shallow, so that tht 


uctions on the new coated or “fine cut” 
ry turned out to be superior in detail. Thus 
use for-coated paper was established, and 
afterward, with the introduction of photo- 
aving, it became the standard paper for fine 
one printing. 

Mr. DeVinne wrote in 1901, to Mr. Dean, 
toengraving on so-called halftone cuts 
d have made a mean showing without it. 
ed paper has been the salvation of many 
mers and artists who could never have 
their work properly executed by engraving 
vood. But it has been the death to the en- 
ers on wood. How few of them are left! 
- trade or art has been completely knocked 


ne recent history of coated-paper manufac- 
has been chiefly a matter of refinement and 
sased production. Improved adhesives made 
isein, or of starch, have been substituted for 
| Means have been found to produce good 
‘ing surfaces without excessive gloss, so dis- 
ing to the reader’s eyes. Methods have been 
ated to coat both sides of a web simultan- 
ly, instead of one side at a time. The ap- 
tus for drying in enclosed chambers, under 
: precise atmospheric and thermostatic con- 
| and at higher speeds has improved the 
ity and lessened the cost of coating paper. 
he coated-paper industry began as a con- 
ng business, depending upon paper mills 
a supply of coating raw stock. Many 
q book-paper mills have installed their own 
ng departments, leaving the converting 
: devoting itself to box papers and other 
‘alties. Only a few converters still find it 
table to compete in the manufacture of 
‘d book paper. The introduction of nitro- 
‘lose and other cellulosic coatings has opened 
pletely new field, but we shall leave the 
ry of coating paper at this point. 

'e final step in the streamlining of coating 
c for the magazine field and even for book 
etising papers has flowered quite recently 
Ibig business. In England, experiments in 
ag paper on the paper machine itself began 
ce the year 1900. My brother, the late 
ty M. Wheelwright, made sketches of such 
yeess at that time, a copy of which I ob- 
11 from his good friend, the late John Tra- 
' of the Mead Corporation. 

‘\quair was a pioneer at machine coating in 
jountry, having run a test before his advent 
b United States, about 1909, at the Kinleith 
] of Henry Bruce & Sons Ltd., at Currie, 
thian. He repeated his experiments at the 


American Writing Company’s Wauregan Mill 
about 1915, and at the King Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, in 1919. The following years he con- 
tinued experiments with the Mead Corporation. 

It was Peter Massey who first overcame the 
many difficulties with lasting success at the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids. The paper coated there on the 
paper machine for rotary printing was adopted 
by Life Magazine with notable success. Other 
manufacturers have subsequently mastered the 
techniques, and machine-coated paper has taken 
its place as a standard for 
magazine production and 
is finding an increasing 
market for job printing. 

It is too early to say that 
machine-coated paper may 
supplant paper coated by 
the earlier methods. Its 
virtue at present appears 
to be the production of a 
printing paper which gives 
results superior to super- 
calendered paper, at a 
price which makes it more 
practical to use. The very 
fact that some book-paper 
mills equipped to make 
this grade retain their 
regular coating equipment, 
and still produce a finer 
quality of enamel paper for 
high-class printing would 
indicate that there may al- 
ways be a field for both 
methods, depending on the 
requirements to be met. 
On the other hand, much 
will depend upon develop- 
ments within the printing industry, particularly 
as they concern illustrative processes. 

We must also bear in mind the number of 
uses for coated and glazed papers for a large 
variety of purposes, not necessarily directly con- 
nected with the graphic arts. Many of these do 
not depend upon cheap mass production, but 
upon imparting special properties for particular 
purposes. And remember always, that quality in 
paper depends upon its suitability for any given 
purpose. For many of these purposes, some sort 
of additives in the form of paper coatings will 
undoubtedly survive. 


For illustrations appearing in this article we are indebted to: 
Mr. Dard Hunter, The Paper Museum, M.I.T., Louis Dejonge & Com- 
pany, S. D. Warren & Company, Falulah Paper Company, and Life 
Magazine. 
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CREATIVE COATINGS 


by J. K. Speicner® and F., K. SHANKWEILER*® 


| ae and paper are closely related because both are made from 
cellulose. 

In paper the hydrated cellulose is formed into sheets which retain the 
structure of the cellulose fibers. Because of this fiber structure, paper has, 
for example, opacity, absorbency, and tear strength. Other properties of 
paper also are a function of the characteristics of the cellulose fibers from 
which it is made. 

In lacquer the cellulose is changed to a chemical derivative, such as 
nitrocellulose, ethyl cellulose, or cellulose acetate, which is dispersed in 
organic solvents and used to form a coating, In this coating the individual 
fibers have lost their identity and the product is not porous like paper but 
is homogeneous, dense, and transparent. However, like paper, many of 
the characteristics of lacquers result from the fundamental properties of 
the cellulose from which it is derived. Accordingly, it is not unexpected 
that lacquers made from cellulose derivatives find a particularly suitable 
field of use as paper coatings, and that the growth of cellulose-derivative 
paper coatings in the last few years is of an impressive magnitude. 


Many Desirable Properties 


Properties of cellulose and its derivatives which are of especial value 
are toughness and hardness. This combination gives flexibility, 
resistance to abrasion, nonblocking, gloss, generally attractive 


*Cellulose Products Department, Hercules Powder Company. 
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appearance, and pleasantness to touch. Besides, by proper selection, one may 
obtain water resistance and protection against grease and oils; in other words, ¢ 
surface which doesn’t tend to collect dirt, but which can be cleaned if it does 
become soiled. } 

Papers of distinctive appearances or unique characteristics are constantly 
wanted by package designers and others who create the appealing products and 
packages demanded by a quality-minded purchasing public. The more useful 
papers have, in many instances, replaced cloth, coated fabrics, leather, or wood. 
For papers embodying unusual properties, the most lucrative markets exist. 
look at the diversified utility of cellulosic-coated papers is persuasive evidence 
that, first, they combine a rare combination of characteristics possessed by very 
few film-forming materials, and, secondly, their commercial acceptance is the 
result of a similar pattern in each instance—the most practical way to 
achieve a group of difficult specifications, unusual features, or — i] 
properties. 

The easiest way to describe the usefulness of this unusual combination of 
properties is to list some of the uses of lacquered paper products. Each 
selected use illustrates one outstanding feature, which, however, must be 
combined with several other properties to insure success. In the table 
the properties required or desired for each use are indi- 
cated by © with the most critical property indicated 
by @e. 


The Playing Card as an Example 


Consider, for example, the first item listed, namely, 
playing cards. Millions of decks are used each year, most 
of them made of paper and the better ones with a surface 
finish. The most satisfactory finish, and one used in large 
volume, is a clear nitrocellulose lacquer. The lacquer finish 
on playing cards is a particularly good example of the 
combination of properties obtainable with cellulosic lac- 
quers. Any finish which meets all the requirements of this use would be more tha " 
good enough for a myriad of other uses. } 

Perhaps the most critical requirement of a playing-card finish is pleasantness 
to touch. Obviously, a coating which is harsh to the touch or, on the other haa 
so smooth as to feel greasy or otherwise unpleasant will not do. But along with 
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Wrappers 


vers 


Indicates most critical properties. 
Indicates properties desired. 


the smoothness required for a pleasant touch, there must also be: the proper 
slipperiness for easy shuffling and dealing, absolutely no tendency toward blocking, 
a controlled degree of gloss to avoid eyestrain, excellent flexibility, resistance to 
scuffing, resistance to soiling, washability, absence of yellowness or other color, 
an attractive appearance, and, since playing cards with these properties will be 
used for a long time, permanence of all these characteristics. It is remarkable that 
all of these qualities can be incorporated in a coating a fraction of a mil thick, and 
at a reasonable cost. 


Labels and Other Lacquered Papers 


Item No. 2, labels for cans, illustrates a use where resistance to scuffing is | 
the most important requirement. Canned goods are subjected to rubbing one | 
against another during shipment and handling. Some coatings under this abuse will 
scuff and turn white or even be completely rubbed off; whereas nitrocellulos 
lacquer will take a lot of punishment without ill effect. Here again numerou: 
other qualities are either essential or desirable to insure success, notably, pale col 
and good gloss. Where the package is used as the dispensing unit, 
as in the case of soap powders, detergents, salt, baking powder, and 
similar household items, the waterproofness, greaseproofness, tough- 
ness, and over-all durability of nitrocellulose lacquer make it an ideal 
coating which keeps the container in good condition until it is 
finally emptied. 

Space does not permit a discussion of each item on the entire 
list, but in most cases the reader can make his own analysis of the 
requirements and note that lacquer fills the bill. Also, the list could 
be lengthened with many other examples of typical uses of lacquer 
on paper. 

In considering the emphasis on different properties in connection 
with different uses, one should remember that there is no such thing as a typical _ 
paper lacquer. Although the majority of cellulosic lacquers are made from nitrocel- 
lulose, many are made from ethyl cellulose and some from cellulose acetate. Each _ 
of these derivatives is available in a variety of types. Lacquers are seldom com- _ 
posed solely of cellulose derivatives but are modified with plasticizers and resins. 
There are almost no limitations to the variations that may be made in formulation 
with consequent variation in specific properties. 


The Lacquer Formulator’s Task 


The good lacquer formulator takes advantage of these possibilities and adjusts | 
the formula to bring out the particular property most important for any given use. | 
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For example, a playing-card lacquer, where there is no sealing problem but 
where, on the contrary, the slightest tendency of two cards to stick together would 
be fatal (maybe in more ways than one), would not be formulated the same as 
a lacquer in which heat sealing was a prime requirement. 

The lacquer formulation must also be adapted to the coating equipment used, 
While suitable equipment must be used for applying lacquer, the term “suitable” 
covers quite a wide range. Various types of roller coaters, knife coaters, and 
automatic spray guns are being used. Also printing equipment, such as roto- 
gravure and aniline presses and screen-printing apparatus, may be adapted to 
lacquer coating. In any event, some provision must be made for drying the coating 
by evaporation of the volatile solvent and for disposal of the solvent vapors. 


Lacquer-Type Inks and Kindred Products 


Mention of printing equipment for lacquering brings up the subject of lacquer- 
type inks. Lacquer coatings and lacquer inks are so closely related that it is 

sometimes difficult to classify a product as one or the 
other. Sometimes paper is printed with a design which 
covers practically the entire surface, using ink made 
from nitrocellulose or ethyl cellulose. The result is, in 
effect, a lacquer-coated sheet. By using equipment 
which will handle this kind of ink, a clear or colored 
lacquer coating can be applied to either a portion or to 
the entire surface of the sheet. 

There are other uses of nitrocellulose coatings on 
paper that, like inks, are not lacquers, technically, but 
are quite closely related. One example is the adhesive 
coating used for attaching flock to paper; this coating frequently is a nitrocellulose 
composition. Another is the coating on stencil paper used in mimeographing; it 
is a very soft sort of lacquer. Another is the heavy coating on the edges and tabs 
of index cards, usually referred to as a plastic coating. 

In developing each of these specialized products, someone took the general 
properties of lacquer and of paper, combined them with imagination, skill, and 
perhaps a dash of genius, and came up with something new. One word describes 
the contribution made by the use of cellulosic lacquers on paper — creative. 
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M BRISBOIS 


O N. M. BRIsBors—for his more than 45 years of association with the pu 
fee paper industry, he having worked during his earlier years in a nul 
ber of mills in the United States, both in the Middle West and the East, a) 
in Canada; for his tenacity of purpose during those years to complete, throu 
home study and correspondence instruction, a course in engineering; for | 
several years as assistant field engineer for one of the leading United Sta 
manufacturers of papermaking machines—an association that: brought h 
in contact with the construction and starting of a number of pulp and paj 
mills in the United States, Canada, and Russia; for his later work in conn 
tion with the construction of two large mills in the Middle West; for his | 
sociation in 1924 with a Pacific Coast firm as resident manager of a mill | 
the Coast, and for which, after a time, he took over all of its Pacific Coi| 
operations including the operation of a new kraft pulp and paper mill) 
present company, organized in 1927 through a merger, and of which he} 
now vice president in charge of developments and manufacturing, consist! | 
of six paperboard mills, six shipping-container plants, and five lithogra} 
and printed carton plants—also two subsidiaries which manufacture cor} 
gated shipping containers, and two glass bottle plants, there also being Pp} 
sently under construction a 260-ton kraft pulp and paperboard mill, a logg} 
railroad, and many miles of log trucking road; and especially for his appret’ 
tion of the accomplishments of others—a kindly human attribute that) 
readily gives credit where credit is due. 
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) ROBERT NivisoN—for his broad understanding of both the practical and 
echnological aspects of papermaking—he having started his papermaking 
rin Guard Bridge in one of the leading mills of his native Scotland, working 
‘ the able direction of his father, an outstanding papermaker of the time; for 
lucational background which includes St. Andrews University and the winning 
zhest honors in the City and Guilds Institute of London pulp and paper- 
ng examinations open to papermakers throughout the British Isles; for his 
on in 1904, while visiting friends in the United States, to cast his lot with 
idustry of this country—accepting a job as night superintendent of a promi- 
New England mill, a mill operated by a firm with which he has since been 
quously associated, transferring from it in 1905 as superintendent to one of 
ther mills of the company and remaining there in that capacity until 1916, 
aing at that time to the mill of his earlier association as manager of mills, 
tion which he still holds—being responsible for all the plants of the company 
mills in New England, one mill in the South—having a combined productive 
ity of 540 tons of pulp, and 520 tons of paper a day); for his further pro- 
ns with this firm—becoming a director in 1931, a member of the executive 
ittee in 1943, and vice president in 1945—each promotion evidence of a job 
lone; for his numerous hobbies—music, photography, golfing, fishing, and, 
‘lier years, boating—which portray a many-sided versatility; and—most of 
+ a keen sense of humor and a spirit of generosity which together go far to 
happiness and cheer to others. 
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The Dresden Codex, executed on huun-paper 
in the period of the League of Mayapan. 
This is the most famed of all extant records 
of America’s civilizations. 
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THE AZTEC 
AND MAYA 


Symbol indicating 8000 rolls 


PAPERMAKERS 


A REVIEW OF DR. VICTOR W. VON HAGEN'S BOOK 


By WILLIAM B. BEATTY 


HE development and flowering of a cultural civilization chiefly on a basis of 

paper may seem to some a new concept of history, yet this has taken place 
\dependently in three great civilizations of the world — those of the Chinese, the 
gyptian, and the Aztec-Mayan groups. Wherever tribes sought to change their 
ral traditions, rituals, and laws into something with more substance, a form more 
ermanent, there paper (or its equivalent) came into existence, to thrive and 
ourish concurrently with the cultural advance of the people. With the coming 
f records on books and scrolls, they were released from the restrictions of face-to- 
ice contact in both space and time. The hold which paper took in the develop- 
rent of the Middle American cultures, and its manufacture, for it was indeed a 
eritable industry, is well told and illustrated by Dr. Victor von Hagen in The 
ztec and Maya Papermakers.1 
_ After sketching in several centuries of early tribal history, there is described 
ough the conquests and the growing power of the Aztec city-state government 
le rise of a unique use of paper — the “paper tribute” or levy on conquered tribes. 
aper was only one of many items of goods and produce included in the tribute 
ts, yet yearly taxes gathered into the Aztec treasury grew to count hundreds upon 


pudreds of thousands of sheets and rolls of paper, all produced by hand beating. 


(wenty-four thousand resmas* were to be brought annually to the Uei Tlatoani 
: Tenochtitlan.” From a translation made in 1535, known as the Codex Mendoza, 
e learn that this amount was the tribute from a single village area! By the 
2ginning of the eighteenth century at the time of Cortés, the use of paper gained 
| tribute in recording religious, magical, and historical affairs, together with 


Le 


horation by courtesy of Uniten Fruit Company 


of amatl-paper. 


1New York; J. J. Augustin, Sec- 
rpbmes 120 pp., 39 plates, 
44, 


The only known Aztec drawing f 
Amacoztic. ; 1 


of the “Paper tree,” 


2Resma translated directly from 
the Aztec pilli, or twenty. The 
Spanish resma derived from the 
Arabic rizmah, a bundle, es- 
pecially a bundle of paper. 
This in turn was adopted into 
the English form as ream. 
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Index map of Southern Mexico. 


preparing news releases, and reached a peak not regained in the New World un 
rather recent times. B 

Historical and archaeological research into most early civilizations has g 
erally been aided by the existence of quantities of written records. Here, hor 
ever, the Conquistadores in their ruthless destruction of “things heathen” |e 
but little, and only fourteen written books or manuscripts in all have surviy 
until today. With very meager and conflicting records, and only a few actt 
specimens of old paper itself existing in scattered fragments stored in museut 


ago becomes involved. a 

Paper was made from what material — and how? This question is pointed 
with quotation and analysis of representative sources of record of the Conqu 
and subsequent investigation. At this point, with no answer forthcoming fr 
the archives, the search moves to present-day papermaking as followed byt 
Sumu Tribe in Honduras and by the Otomi Tribe in the States of Hidalgo a 
Puebla in Southern Mexico. 

Manufacture of paper today is rapidly dying out, for it is employed only as 
accompaniment to certain witchcraft rituals and tribal ceremonies that are follow 
in secret by a few patriarchs. No other use seems to exist for this handmade pag 
and the areas where it is made at all are limited and remote from outside den . 
Present-day natives follow a procedure closely aligned with that of ancient tim 
even to the point of preferring the early beating stones, or planches, as th 
tools. These stones are in some areas the most frequently uncovered pre-Colum D 
artifacts. Bark taken from any of several varieties of the wild fig trees is stripy 
away from the inner “bast” fiber, and this inside long-fibered material is tl) 
boiled or soaked in limewater to remove a latex-like sap. The cleaned fibei 
then beaten against a board (“felted”) and left to dry. These steps are identi 
with the procedure followed by the Aztecs in preparing their tribute to Montezu? 
II of one hundred sixty thousand sheets that were sent yearly from this particu 
Otomi region. The paper produced is identical, and this is borne out by a num 
of microphotographs. Similar species of fig trees furnish like fibers for this wé 
Some areas were entirely denuded by bark-strippers—even then! Paul C. Stand | 
of the Field Museum of Natural History at Chicago, has contributed a chay | 
on the American Fig Tree. 

There has existed for centuries an unfortunately well-documented belief t 
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The Plumed Serpent 
columns of the Tem- 
ple of the Warriors “~.-. 
in Chichen Itza. 


On the left, the man is stripping fiber from the bark with a machete. Below, the 
woman is holding strips of fiber after boiling them in limewater. Next is shown 
a strip of fiber of the inner bark fibers. At the lower right is shown the 
felting of small fiber strips, with a result closely approximating our papers. 


an Aztec papermaker of Chicontepec displays her four kinds of paper. 
grooved object is an artifact from the Valley of Mexico, a stone bark-! al 
fashioned for making amatl paper from fibers of the wild fig tr 


. 


An example of Xalamail- 
limon paper is shown at 
the left, made by the 
Otomi Indians. 


A paper doll made of dark 
Xalamatl-paper, used in 
witchcraft by the Otomi 
and Aztec Indians. 


matitlan-Oaxaca Huaxtepec Amecameca Yamantitlan 
Rebus-drawings and heraldic shields of amatl-papermaking villages. 


Yzamatitlan Quaunahuac Amacoztitla Amatitlan Tepoztlan 


ayan and Aztec papers were made from fibers of “metl,” or maguey, the century 
etus.? The fibers of this plant are entirely unsuitable for papermaking, and it is 
finitely shown that native paper, in both present-day and pre-Columbian times, 
s always been made from the inner “bast” fibers of the fig and mulberry trees. 
kewise, the author discusses bark cloths made by native tribes the world over 
d shows where true paper is distinct from this material, although it grew out of 
2 same basic process. 
Informal and easy presentation invites the lay reader to slip into the feeling of 
2 lengthy research task almost as a participant, for this book lacks the usual 
dantic dryness sometimes attendant in descriptions of such projects. Notes are 
ved for the appendix which includes a partial list of existing Aztec Codex frag- 
ents. An extensive bibliography lists both English and Spanish sources dating 
ck to 1571. Dr. Dard Hunter, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
bridge, in a brisk introduction calls the book “a painstaking and comprehensive 
ihievement” and further testifies to von Hagen’s position as an authority — an 
jpression one gets in reading any place in the text. Linen bound and printed on 
i‘t laid text, the book forms a very attractive volume. This trade edition includes 
| text and plates of the earlier limited edition which came with samples of 
omi paper, and was one of the American Institute of Graphic Arts “Fifty Best 
ioks of 1944.” It is fitting that a book making such signal contributions to the 
2-Columbian history of paper in the New World should appear in a format that 
ects winningly the more advanced uses of paper in the world of today. 
The photographs have been selected to show readers of Tue Paper Maxer the 
‘tious steps in the manufacture of native paper, and, unless noted, are from the 
gnerous quantity in The Aztec and Maya Papermakers. 
Marginal inserts are the rebus-drawings and the heraldic shields of the paper- 
king villages. These are for the most part located in the small area shaded on 
index map. In some of the villages, notably Itzamatitlan, Amacoztitla, and 
atitlan, the amatl-paper symbol is used, implying that the village was primarily 
own for its paper. All the others are equally famed for paper, but in addition 
duced other artifacts in primitive Indian economy. 
_ Late in 1946, an expedition in the State of Chiapas in Southern Mexico spon- 
‘ed jointly by the United Fruit Company of Boston and the Carnegie Institution 
‘Washington discovered a group of eleven temples at the ancient Mayan strong- 
ild of Bonampak. These are believed to have been built between A.D. 495 and 
2. The decoration used at bottom of page 17 is of an altar description, so far 
ideciphered, uncovered at this latest Maya find, which is considered as the most 
—e American archaeological discovery in recent years. It is used by per- 
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3Maguey—pita, aloe, or century 
cactus plant, the fiber of which 
is used everywhere in Mexico 
for rope and cloth making. In 
the Southwestern United States 
the term is applied to a slen- 
der, flexible roping lariat, and 
is pronounced “muh-GAY.” 


Trey decorate the forests and the ic 
animate with moving color. They are a living link 
symbol of her immutable ways. Theirs is a de 
scheme of things, that complements 1 
place in an orbit all their own and is de 
characteristic of man, that often veers 
which Nature must periodically correct. 
animal world that enter mare domain, to 
aids, acquire certain advantages but for 
remain untamed preserve age-old instincts 
with a superior grace beside which all viliz 
faltering and awkward. Wordlessly, t 
Nature’s laws, heed her warnings season by 

ly close to necessity and its chastening rigors. 
dateless existences merge with the eternal oy: 
ties assume an everlasting persistence. 
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SHE folklore of America is richly human and 
| much alive today. Folklore has always been 
p people’s art. For ages its very existence de- 
nded on the telling of stories from generation to 
heration. And that’s the way it should be. It is 
nd best to read a folk story in print. Its 
turalness is not of the printed page, but of the 
mpfire, the chuck-wagon, the barroom, the 
*t corner. “But,” says B. A. Botkin, out- 
nding authority on American folklore, “that 
es not make it synonymous with illiteracy or 
orance, nor is it true that the educated do 
t also have their lore, or that lore ceases to be 
ie as soon as it is written down or published. 
Ik literature differs from the rest of literature in 
history; its author is 
original ‘forgotten 


olklore i is not some- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


» NOSEY HILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRWIN G. CONWAY 


FOREWOR D 


talked about real men: Billy the Kid, Jesse 
James, Casey Jones, Johnny Appleseed. And 
they talked about men who (whether real or 
not, to begin with) grew, it seems, more real 
through the stories that were told of their 
gigantic deeds of strength and skill. Such were 
Paul Bunyan, who could snap off a redwood tree 
for a toothpick; and John Henry, who could swing 
a thirty-pound hammer with astounding force and 
accuracy. They became the legends of an America 
that was working hard and growing fast. 

Now the United States has become the greatest 
industrial nation on earth, and the telling of 


stories has been kept alive. A new type of legend 


has come into its own, the tall tale of occupational 
skill. These tales are 
filled with the boastful 
pride of specialized 
skill. The Rabelaisian 
antics of a Paul Bunyan 
or a John Henry have 
given way to the more 
technical, yet still pro- 
digious, feats of Ameri- 
can know-how. 


Enter Nosey Hill. Nosey Hill, without benefit 


of halo, is the patron saint of papermakers. His 
legend is growing steadily, and though reports now 
tell of his death we have yet to hear the last of 
him. Nosey was an itinerant papermaker. He 
could no more stay put than a leaf in the autumn 
wind. It is possible that we would never have 
heard of him if it weren’t for this wanderlust 
fever that led him to so many parts of the country. 
His cronies and fellow-travelers were colorful, but 
perhaps lesser-known men: One-Eyed Kane, Wild 
Bill McKenna, Red Jack Doherty, Tom Clark, 
Black Jack McCambridge, Bill McClellan, Dick 
Leary, and Davie Fleming. They were disciples 
of the old school of papermakers, and Nosey Hill 
was their master. 

The facts of Nosey Hill’s life, as in the lives of 
all good half-legendary figures, are few and little 
known. We know, of course, that he did exist, but 


_few of the old-timers are now alive who kney 


back in the old days, when he lived the leger 


~ tell today. Perhaps a little wistfully, we reme 


occupational tale, 


Nosey Hill as part of an era that has passed 

Some of the episodes you’ll shortly hear (t 
than read) are told in the first person. “A 
” says Botkin, “is told b 
well as about, workers, and gives the feel c 
job, something of how the work is done, and 
the workers feel about it.’’ Here, then, are ; 
of the stories of the incomparable Nosey Hill 
he worked at papermaking, and how he felt z 
it. A good story is always good to hear, an 
could be worse than a teller of tales. So her 
Nosey Hill, to the trade he loved and prolif 
cursed, to the trade that somehow deserve 
touch of glory he gave it. 


Tuomas P. McDonneELt ~ 


NIPPED FINGERS 


It used to be said that you could never qualify 
as a good machine tender until your fingers had 
been nipped in the calender stack. However true 
this may be, Nosey had little sympathy for back- 
tenders who got nipped in this manner. When 
asked whether he had ever been nipped, Nosey 
would answer: “Sure, but I never made a fuss 
about it. Why, onc’t I had my arm drawn into 
a calender clear up to the elbow but I just 
kept calm, and when the rolls started jumping 
I jerked my arm out and went along about my 
business.” 


NOSEY AND THE CROW 


Years ago, I had the good luck to work for a 
while with Nosey Hill. One day the boys asked 
him to tell another of his famous yarns. Nosey 
then told of an incident which happened when he 
was running a machine up in Maine. 

Everything, he said, was running smoothly one 
quiet day when —kapow!— the paper broke 
down. Before the machine crew could get it over 
the reel, the sheet broke down again. And so it 
went until the machine room was filled with a 
plentiful supply of broke and profanity. 

Determined to find the cause of the trouble, 
Nosey let the broke run up wet on the second 
press, and then sat down to concentrate on how 
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the problem could be solved. He had just st 
to cut a chaw of tobacco when a big black 
flew in through the ventilator, swooped « 
between the couch and first press, picked ¢ 
piece of wet sheet, and flew away, apparent 
line its nest. 

Nosey dashed off, got a shotgun, and rett 
to await the crow’s next trip for nest lining, 
damn-fool crow came back and suddenly per 
in a load of shot from Nosey’s gun. Nos 
once took the paper over the machine ang 
more trouble. 

Nosey, however, didn’t figure his stor 
have any rebound, but whenever he went 
job he found himself greeted on all sides 


Perished in a shot from Nosey’s gums | 


v! Caw! Caw!” This kept up so that Nosey 
to move on to another mill. He never told 
story again. 


OSEY AND THE TOUR BOSS 


ysey Hill used to tell about the meanest tour 
he ever had, a feller by the name of “Flat- 
” Harrison. 

ie night Flathead Harrison came into the 
line room and told Nosey, who was then 
ing machine, to get some right fancy pro- 
on out of “that there’ machine—or else! 
, as you probably know, Nosey isn’t one to 
around very long. He stepped up that 
uine like she’d never been stepped up before. 
; began to rattle. The Fourdrinier began to 
e like a bevy of burlesque queens. The driers 
n to sizzle. Steam filled the air, like fog off 
jrand Banks. And then it happened! Every- 
t let loose and blew sky high! 

Vell,” says Nosey Hill, “that tour boss was 
in mean he docked the machine crew for the 
they went up in the air.” That was the last 
we saw Nosey Hill in these parts; he was 
disgusted. 


'Docked for the time they were in the air. 
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THE SLATE MACHINE 


Nosey Hill once claimed, and proved, he could 
make slate on a paper machine. The superin- 
tendent to whom Nosey told this amazing fact 
brushed it off as one of Nosey’s jokes. But Nosey 
plagued him so much about it, the super finally 
said: “Sure, Nosey, if you think you can make 
slate, go right ahead. Don’t let me stop you. Why, 
we could sell shingles, couldn’t we? I’m sure the 
boss would be delighted. Sure, Nosey, you go 
right ahead and make all the slate you want.” 

Well, of course, you and I know the super 
should have known better than that. Nosey went 
ahead and did just what he said he’d do. The super 
walked in one night, and there unbelievably was a 
sheet of slate coming off the dry end. A high- 
powered saw was cutting it off in slabs. 

After they got the super down off the rafters, 
he asked, sort of wistful-like: “Nosey, tell me. 
How-in-the-pretty-little-flames-of-hell can you 
make slate on a paper machine? Tell me, oh tell 
me, or take me away!” 

“Sure,” says Nosey. “No need to get so excited. 
Well, I sends to Arizonie fer some of them pet-re- 
fied trees, haves ’em ground fer pulp, puts the 
stuff through the beater, and there she is—slate. 
Antique finish.” 

Nosey further said he didn’t think much of his 
discovery because, as he explained, of the wear- 
and-tear on the machine. 

The super was a simple man—simple of heart, 
simple of mind. Nosey shouldn’t have upset the 
happy, dull routine he had followed in twenty 
years of superintending. But the poor feller left 
town the next day—wife, and family, and all. He 
couldn’t stand it. 


THE MUD TURTLE 


Once when Nosey Hill was on the bum, he came 
to a small mill where the backtender had just been 
boosted up to machine tender. Well, this machine 
tender was down at the wet end of the cylinder 
machine, fussing around. Immediately the sheet 
began to slip on the cylinder, and the rookie 
machine tender was getting his first real dose of 
trouble. 

Nosey went up to him and said: “Say, son, 
the boss wants me to take over. Now, I don’t 
want her. Yer havin’ some trouble. Let me 
straighten ye up and I’ll beat it fer ten bucks.” 

This looked like a good deal to the new machine 


tender. He borrowed a five spot 
from the backtender, contributed 
five ones of his own, and gave the 
total to Nosey. 

Well, Nosey went back to the vat 
and fished out a little mud turtle 
that was trying to climb up the side 
of the cylinder. He put the turtle, 
about the size of a half dollar, 
into his pocket and walked out, not 
only with all his usual nonchalance 
but also ten bucks to the good. 


NOSEY’S LOVE LIFE 


As far as I know, nothing much 
has ever been said about the love 
life of Nosey Hill. Nosey was defi- 
nitely not a woman-hater. Nosey, in 
fact, was something of a lady-killer. 

I know. I was foreman of the 
finishing room where poor Bertha 
Bilgewater counted paper day after 
day, year in and year out. Believe it 
or not, but that was the name of ‘‘Ain’t it romant-nic,” cooed Bertha to Nosey. 
Nosey’s one-time sweetheart—Ber- 
tha Bilgewater 


“Nosey, ain’t it romant-nic,” Bertha would coo, The last we heard of Bertha Bilgewater, s 
“that you make the paper while I sit on my little polishing door knobs in a life insurance bh, 
stool all day and count!” at Splitlip, Nevada. 

The undoing of Bertha’s romance was that she But folks still say that when they wer 
couldn’t keep her mind on her work. Instead of together there was no more touching sight | 
counting 4-8-12-16, Bertha would count: he-loves- see Bertha Bilgewater carrying. a pail of | 
me-he-loves-me-not. We had to let Bertha go, but Nosey Hill when he worked on the night ; 
Nosey took it like the man of the world he was. (To be continued) 


THE SALES MANAGER of one of the country’s biggest paper mills 
played host recently to a group of book designers and manufacturing 
men from a dozen publishing houses. The food was excellent, the 
wine flowed freely, and when the sales manager arose to speak he was 
greeted with a salvo of applause. 

“Fellows,” he said with a catch in his voice, “just fifteen years 
ago today our mill received its very first paper order from a book 
publisher.” 

Somebody in the rear of the room caused a near-riot by hollering, 
“When are you going to fill it?” 


From Bennett Cerf’s Column 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
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$ 01 are using, or have seen, those good-looking and serviceable automobile 


TAY 

made of the above material. This material is Callaway Fibre, woven from a 
: paper and then coated with a lacquer containing Hercules nitrocellulose. 
g to the lacquered surface of this durable material can be wiped off 


| th. Callaway Fibre is obtainable in a wide variety of colors and patterns. 


“ss 


problem... 


solution 


Decalcomanias are popular with homemakers 
because they add gay, decorative touches—and 
can be applied without fuss. These ready-made 
designs keep permanently bright and clean be- 
cause they are coated with a protective film of 
lacquer, as are many other products—ranging 
from labels and playing cards to lamp shades 
and card tables. These crystal-clear, washable, 
marproof lacquers stem from Hercules nitro- 
cellulose or other cellulose chemicals, and illus- 
trate one of the many ways in which research 
has made lacquer an indispensable material for 
protecting and preserving surfaces. 


TO MAKE A BETTER PAPER COATING ... another de- 
velopment utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free book, 
“A Trip Through Hercules Land’’, describes other uses of 
Hercules chemicals. 
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HERCULES PO 
966 Market Street, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


(HERCULES WAX EMULSIONS) 


WHEREVER the use of a wax emulsion is indicated... for beater or surface 
applications . . . there is a Paracol* to do your specific job. Precipitable 
types, and those stable to alum, acids and hard water are available. 


When you require a high-quality wax emulsion . . . convenient and 
easy to handle, yet low in cost . . . remember PARACOL, another product 


in the Hercules line of fine papermaking chemicals. Write for details. 


HERCULES 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
925 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company. Marketed in Canada under the trade-name “‘Aquapel” 
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ACIDS 
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mlERMARKS 


A WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


7 ATERMARK is a somewhat misleading 
Y term by which the translucent letters, 


ares, or emblems are made to appear in a sheet of 


per. To begin with, watermarks are not directly 
ised by water. A drop of water, falling as it 
sasionally does in the process of forming a sheet 
paper on a hand mold, creates a very different 
1 characteristic effect. It is really a watermark, in 
> form of a slightly translucent blot. The term 
apermark,”’ infrequently used as a synonym, 
ld be more applicable, both to ancient and 
dern “‘watermarks."’ ; 

[he former is the natural result of the deposit of 
ors upon the top of the mold, as the water in 
‘ich they had been suspended drains through the 


mold covering. The latter is nothing more than im- 
prints, artificially produced from wire devices 
attached to the circumference of the dandy roll of a 
fourdrinier machine, or from rubber plates mounted 
on rollers which impinge upon the web of paper as 
it passes over a press roll. 

So-called “‘laid papers’’ are actually over-all 
watermarked patterns, reflecting either the struc- 
ture of a hand mold, or of a dandy roll, as the case 
may be. If special emblems are desired, they are 
produced by attaching a wire design, either to the 
surface of a mold or of a dandy roll. This causes a 
thinning of the fibers, thus increasing the trans- 
lucence of the paper in definition of the chosen 
design. The earliest papers, made in the Orient, 


A flexible type of mold used in China. The laid lines are formed of bamboo and the chain lines 
of horsehair. The deckle sticks are shown at each side of the mold. This type of mold has 
been used in China since the second century and is still the most common type employed there. 
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Above is the obverse side of a double mold of J. Honig and Son, Holland, with 
their Beehive watermark. Below is shown the reverse side of the same mold. 
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were not watermarked. The bamboo molds, while 
showing ‘‘laid marks’’ in the sheet, did not lend 
themselves to the attachment of applied designs. 

Watermarking, at least, was a European inven- 
tion. It came about as a result of the Occidental 
molds’ being formed from wires, rather than from 
bamboo, and also from their rigid construction 
which permitted the attachment of devices formed 
in wire to their surface. 

No one can say by whom or how the art of water- 
marking was invented. It might easily have sprung 
from the accidental displacement of one of the fine 
wires of a mold, which automatically produced a 
‘“‘watermark,’’ thus giving the hint to some in- 
genious papermaker, upon which he acted to pro- 
duce markings deliberately. The very simplicity of 
design in the earlier watermarks lends strength to 
this theory. 

The first extensive study of watermarks in general 
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was painstakingly pursued by C. M. Briquet, wl si 
Dictionary of Watermarks’ was published at Get /: 
in 1907. ‘‘In the course of forty years,’’ states] 
Labarre, ‘‘he visited over 200 state and munic a 
archives and traced the watermarks and also x 
laid lines, etc., from earliest times to 1600 . 
Thanks to his records it is now possible, by m1 
of close comparison of the laid lines, to state P 
proximately the period and country in which, y 
a sixteenth-century paper was made, and if the | 
a watermark proper, the mill or district in whi i 
was produced. His example has been followe )) 
others who have made large collections of w** 
marked papers . . . for bee sake of the histo ca 
evidence they provideuas 

Hope had been entertained that the exter V° 
study of watermarks would prove to be defin=! 
helpful to bibliographers in determining the ™ 
of paper, books, and prints, but this exp™ 


has not been fully realized. As Dr. Dard 
ter points out, ‘Few of the early watermarks 
‘dates, and even when they do, the date of the 
k must not be accepted as the time of the 
ting on the paper . . . Also a dated mold might 
> been used for many years with the same date, 
papermaker not troubling to change the 
ies.’ Hunter even questions the evidence 
watermark as proof 
vhere the paper was 
le, or at what partic- 
mill. In the olden 
s, before the exist- 
; of patent or copy- 
it laws, there was 
ning to prevent de- 
ive imitation. In- 
1 it is well known 
memes’ late as the 
iteenth century, un- 
ipulous Continental 
ermakers sometimes 
licated the water- 
k of the celebrated 
atman mill. 
From an archaco- 
ical and artistic 
adds Hun- 
“watermarks are of 
it interest, but for 
ae 
aper, or the exact 
ilities of certain mills, the marks should not be 
ed upon implicitly.’’ The student of watermarks 
also learn to recognize the papers made before 
year 1800 from those made subsequently, from 
ervations of the “‘laid lines’’ and “‘chain lines,’’ 
| approximate the time of making from the 
eral character of the devices employed, as will 
>xplained. 
‘he so-called ‘‘chain lines,’’ in the elder days, 
(€ laced or sewed directly to the wooden ribs of 
mold at regular intervals, which varied from 
-half inch to as much as two inches apart in 
erent molds. This construction caused pulp to 
cthicker along each side of the ‘‘chain line,”’ 
ling a noticeably shaded effect, characteristic of 
ireal “‘antique laid’’ paper. 


his effect was eliminated after the construction - 


altered by means of wires running parallel with 
n under the ‘“‘laid’’ wires, so as to hold the 
ering away from the wooden ribs of the mold. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A vatman forming a sheet of paper in an English mill. 


This gives a much more even ‘‘look-through’’ to 
a sheet held up against the light, and will at 
least identify the date of making as having been 
later than about the year 1800. The adoption of a 
wove covering as a refinement to produce a 
surface smoother than laid paper occurred 
about 1750. Before that time all European paper 
was ‘‘laid.’’ A ‘‘wove’’ paper may, therefore, be 
definitely identified 
as having been made 
Satter this year. 
The spacing of the 
laid lines varies without 
regard to the period in 
which the paper was 
made, or the location of 
the mill. Molds having 
as few as 20 laid lines to 
the inch, and as many 
as 38, seem to have been 
made according to the 
whim of the papermaker 
at various periods and 
places. Hunter declares 
there is no possible way 
of cataloging or index- 
ing these impressions so 
that a particular time 
or place of origin may 
be determined. *‘ Ancient 
paper, both Oriental and 
Occidental,’’ he con- 
cludes, “‘must be placed by its general character- 
istics and not by any list of rules that can be given 
as infallible.’’® 

The original purpose of watermarks is a matter 
of some conjecture. Some cling to the mystical 
hypothesis of Harold Bayley, who connects their 
symbolism with that of the early printers’ marks. 
E. J. Labarre, a devoted student of paperiana, 
maintains that it is now generally accepted that 
they were employed as trade-marks, ‘‘indicating 
either the quality, size, or maker of a particular 
sheet.’’ Dard Hunter, commenting upon the mysti- 
cal hypothesis, remarks, ‘This seems really more 
probable than to try to account for the multitude 
of watermarked designs as marks of identification 
for paper sizes or as trade-marks of the makers."’ 
But he adds, ‘‘It is not entirely out of the way 
to suggest that the old watermarks were, per- 
haps, nothing more than a mere fancy with the 
papermakers, who may have formed the designs 
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Early forms of the Beehive watermark: No. 1 is 
genuine Honig watermark; the others are imitati 
by other papermakers. This illustrates the difficult 
of accurately interpreting watermarks or identifyin; 
their makers. 2. Early Dutch imitation by Van Gel 
_ with the initials of their original firm, Maarten 
_ Schouten & Co. 3. A later imitation by the same firm. 
4. A French imitation of 1798. 5. Imitation found 
Russian paper, 1812. 6. Swedish imitation of 182 
7. German imitation, stripped of decorat 
8. Danish imitation. 9, Unidentified imitation. 10. In 
itation only faintly resembling the Beehive. 11. A 
_ other foreign imitation, even to the firm’s name. FF 
Se : ; or i $6 OS es Ay eee 


sms to satisfy their own artistic natures.’”® 


time came, however, when, as Hunter 
mut, “Such marks as foolscap, hand, post, 
id others did denote sizes of paper, but 
ppellations were not used as size names 
any years after the establishment of these 
ar emblems as 
marks; more- 
here were many 
ing the same de- 
n different sizes 
a 
rst-known water- 
curred in Italian 
outtheyear 1282. 
y the fifteenth 
y, watermark- 
came general. 
the origin of the 
1 the latter part 
eighteenth cen- 
states Hunter, 
termatks may be 
into four divi- 
‘he first of these 
would embrace 
itliest known 
atks, which ap- 
in the form of 
ovals, circles, 
triangles, three- 
abols, and devices 
simplest kind 
ould have been 
twisted in wire 
1€ papermarks. of 
t groupwereinuse 
the origin of the 
il the first quarter 
fifteenth century. 
= second division of papermarks would in- 
nan and the works of man and in the latter 
ve find the greatest number of subjects, ex- 
g into thousands upon thousands of designs. 
e third group or division would embrace 
natks as flowers, trees, leaves, vegetables, 
plants, and fruit... 
e fourth and probably the most interesting 
of watermarks would include wild, domesti- 
and legendary animals, as well as snakes, 
nails, turtles, crabs, scorpions, and all 
es of insects.’’4 


Equipment, attached at the press rolls, 
for producing imitation watermarks. 


One of the most popular symbols was the bull’s 
head, which, by an interesting evolution at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, gradually de- 
veloped into a shieldlike scroll, which is illustrated 
as late as 1690 in the watermark of our own 
William Rittenhouse. 

The employment of 
emblems of religious sig- 
nificance persisted into 
the times when there can 
be little doubt the 
watermark was really 
used as a trade-mark, in 
which traditional de- 
signs were adopted ac- 
cording to the personal 
taste of the individual 
papermaker. But in the 
case of the more ancient 
handmade papers, the 
classification of designs 
as outlined will be 
found of some assistance 
in determining the ap- 
proximate periodin 
which a given sheet of 
paper was made. 

The detection of fraud- 
ulent works has also 
been discovered, thanks 
to a knowledge of 
watermarks. As is point- 
ed out in How to Collect 
Books, by J. Herbert Sla- 
ter, “The reason why 
paper and its various 
qualities and kinds and 
the watermarks upon it 
areregardedwith interest 
is because it is possible in 
many cases to detect imitations by reference to the 
peculiarities observable in them. It is said that the 
watermark is a terror to the forger, though this 
view is perhaps too sanguine, for only in some cases 
can a limit of time be fixed by its use. Paper made 
in one generation may be kept back till the next, 
or for even longer periods still; in fact, old paper, 
either in sheets or made up into book form, and in 
each instance unwritten upon, is not infrequently 
met with. It is, however, an undoubted fact that 
old papers cannot be imitated with sufficient close- 
ness to deceive the experienced eye . . . The utmost 


we Can venture to say is that a study of paper and 
the marks upon it is important, as it may afford 
information as to where and when a book, without 
place or date, was printed, and may also prove 
useful in the detection of ignorant forgeries or 
unauthorized issues.’”” 
Since the advent of the paper machine, water- 
marking has become an artificial process unrelated 
to the actual formation of the paper. The clarity 
of watermarks produced under the impression of a 
dandy roll is dependent both upon the length of 
fiber and the speed of the machine. To achieve the 
utmost in clarity calls for a short fiber, at some 
sacrifice of strength and a limitation in the speed at 
which the machine may be run. Such watermarks 
are of value to the consumer who wishes to be 
assured of the identity of the manufacturer. They 
are trade-marks and little more, generally display- 


ing very little decorative or artistic ta 
eyes of the layman they may, like ar 
edges, add a value which is spurious. : 
generally employed in rag-content 1 
bond papers, and to some extent in boo 
papers. ‘y 

The papermarks in sulphite bonds anc 
are generally produced by marking ec 
attached at the press rolls, and are dis n 
from other ‘‘watermarks’’ by the sh 
sion, quite visible upon the surface 
They are useful to the consumer to 
manufacturer and to indicate that the q 
either No. 1, or No. 2, in accordance 
established trade practice. ag 

It must be recognized that waterm 
true function of the art of papermaking 
to hand- and mold-made papers. 


IBriquet, C. M., Les Filigranes, Dict. Historique du Papier. 
2Labarre, E. J., A Dictionary of Paper and Papermaking Terms, 
Amsterdam, 1937. 

3Hunter, Dard, Papermaking, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 
4Hunter, Dard, Papermaking Through Eighteen Centuries, New York, 
1930. 


5Slater, J. Herbert, How to Collect Books, Lon 
& Sons, 1905. sy 


Illustrations are by courtesy of Dr. Dard Hunter; E 
J. B. Green and Son, Maidstone, England; and Nek 
and Machine Works, Inc. 
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A keen student of handmade papers, William B. Beatty of San Francisco 
recently arranged a most interesting display of paper in Lawrence’s Bookshop 
in that same city. It is pleasing to learn that copies of The Paper Maker were 
included in this exhibit, two views of which are shown on this page. 

Mr. Beatty will be remembered by readers of The Paper Maker as the reviewer, 


in our last issue, of Dr. von Hagen’s 


book The Aztec and Maya Papermakers. 


REUBEN B. 
ROBERTSON 


le REUBEN B. ROBERTSON—for his executive guidance of a prominent pulp and papermal 
enterprise which operates three mills—one in the Miami Valley of Ohio, another in the Sm 
Mountains of North Carolina, and the third in the coastal region of the Lone-Star State—with ac. 
bined daily production capacity of about 1,200 tons of paper and paperboard (coated and unco ' 
book, label, offset, post card, cover, and other associated fourdrinier and cylinder specialties), 900 
of bleached sulphate pulp, 160 tons of soda pulp, 80 tons of de-inked pulp, and 80 tons of groundy 
pulp, he having served first the mill in North Carolina (operating as a separate company of the pal 
organization) as general manager from 1912 to 1918, as vice president from 1918 to 1925, as presi | 
from 1925 to 1935, and then as executive vice president of the combined operations in a new corps | 
structure from 1935 to 1946, and as president from 1946 to date; for his services as president o| 
American Paper and Pulp Association for two terms (1946-1948) and, thus, to the entire pulp and f 
industry of this country; for his many other interests in business and elsewhere—interests that. inc ¢ 
or have included such widely divergent activities as president of a wholesale supply company, tr“ 
of The Institute of Paper Chemistry, director of a bank, chairman of the Southern Conferenc ° 
Human Relations in Industry, member of advisory board of the North Carolina Section of the Rx " 
struction Finance Corporation, local chairman of Community Chest, chairman of the board of tru * 
of a teachers’ college, trustee of a university, member of the Business Advisory Council of the |: 
Department of Commerce, member of Southern Appalachian Forest Research Council, member c{h 
President’s Labor Industry Conference (1941), member of National War Labor Board, trust ' 
Committee for Economic Development, and director of National Association of Manufacturer: !« 
his church and fraternal affiliations as well as for his membership in several clubs, which rev! 
reverence for the spiritual as well as an interest in the mental and physical; for his well-founded fc 0 
education in the liberal arts and in law that gives breadth of vision to daily toil; and most of al f 
a kindliness and a courteousness of manner that has made “‘travel on life’s common way” 4 }€ 


more pleasant experience for many. 


© NORMAN W. WILSON—for his forty-seven years of association with the pulp and 
paper industry—-he having been connected, since 1901, with the firm of which he is 
president, starting with the firm when he was sixteen years old and becoming vice 
jent in 1914, assistant general manager in 1919, first vice president and general 
ger in 1929, and president in 1940 (a firm located in the city of his birth—a city on 
Erie in the State of Pennsylvania); for his leadership of this well-known company 
1 operates a 250-ton sulphite pulp mill and a 325-ton paper mill—the paper mill 
icing a wide variety of papers, including bond, Bristol, post card, offset, envelope, 
ograph, ledger, safety, and plastic-coated and impregnating papers; for his other 
ess interests within and without the paper industry—president of a Pacific Coast 
rn which operates a 75-ton paper mill, producing a line of sulphite specialties; 
tor of a Pacific Coast firm which is a large and well-known producer of dissolving 
and other grades of sulphite pulp; director of a New England envelope-producing 
director of a leading bank in his home city; for his numerous association activities, 
iving been president of the American Paper and Pulp Association for the year 1926- 
, member of the Import Committee of the Paper Industry since 1924, as well as 
ntly being regional director of the United States Pulp Producers Association; for his 
ous, educational, civic, social, and humanitarian interests—as evidenced by his afhlia- 
with the church of his choice, trusteeship in The Institute of Paper Chemistry, mem- 
f the State Park and Harbor Commission of his state, member of the Board of Cor- 
‘ors of two hospitals in his home city, membership in several social and professional 
; and particularly for his steadfast determination to make a place for him- 
in the world, he having completed his formal education, following graduation 
| high school, through correspondence instruction—good evidence of “The will to 
he soul to dare.” 
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With Something of Their Significance as Symbols 


by Harrison ELiorr 


ith no intention of entering into the controversial, what is here attempted is to present an account 

of the more romantic phase of watermarking paper. Whether watermark designs were mere whims 
1 the part of their creators, or that they held deeper meanings as conveyors of hidden messages, will be left 
certain exponents of the Baconian theory. However, in the exposition of their views, they gave much 
‘the original significance of watermarks as symbols or emblems. It was this phase of the subject that 
ad lacked treatment. by writers on papermaking. They treated the subject of watermarks in a rather 
rosaic manner, without regard for the romantic. 

Their meaning or significance, apart from being merely trade-marks or size notations, was first ex- 
sunded to some extent by one Constance Mary Pott (1833-1915) in her book Francis Bacon and His 
ecret Society published in Chicago in 1891. A revised edition appeared twenty years later. In this book 
€ many reproductions of watermarks. In stating her belief that Francis Bacon wrote the works attributed 
) Shakespeare, Mrs. Pott maintained that watermarks were a part of a Baconian cipher, and gave much 
their significance as emblems. 
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Mrs. Pott took to task the author of Paper and Paperm 
Ancient and Modern (London, 1856) for his matter-of- Pa ct tt 
on watermarks. The author of the book was Richard Herrin 
interesting to note that in the introduction by The Rev. c 
Croly, L.L.D., the reverend gentleman has this to say of the 
of paper and 1 its supplying the only material extensively avs 
for printing at its inception in Europe. “Whether this coine 
was simply accidental, or was the effect of that high arran 
for high purposes, which we so often find in the history of 
dence, may be left to the consideration of the Christian.” 

Mrs. Pott made a “discovery” of certain blemishes i in 
which she designated as ““moons.” She declared, ““The moc 
which allusion will be made, are not made, like the other | 
marks, by wires. They give the idea of having been produc 
the impression of a thumb on the soft pulp in the process of ' 
making. These moonmarks are of too frequent occurren 
certain books and during a certain period, for any doubt tot 
as to their being the result of intention and not of “7 
chance.” 

Had Mrs. Pott been as diligent in the study of paper 
she was in the search for mystical meanings, she would ha) 
covered that ahs so-called moons were caused by drops of 
falling on the pulp while:still in the hand mold in a very s0 
moist state, thus ake little craters which appear as trans 
spots in the finished paper. Such drops can also fall on tl 
pulp sheet when the wet deckle frame is lifted from the m 
when a bubble remains on the surface of the pulp while the 
is draining off. In reality, such blemishes are true vata 
water, its mark. 

The good lady also read into certain dots in watermark d 
something of a mystical character. But the dots were | 
caused by sewing the wire design on the screen of the mol 
too coarse a wire. Where the sewing wire crossed the desig; 
it left deeper depressions in the pulp. These depressions ap 7 
as dots at intervals in the design and were more translucen 
the regular design when the finished paper was held up to th 
to expose the watermark. Mrs. Pott held that ee numb 
position conveyed a message. | 

This account is in no way to be construed as an attempt 
count the exhaustive work of Mrs. Pott in the statement 
views. She was a most indefatigable worker for her cause. I¢' 
Donnelly in The Great Cryptogram (1888) has a biogri 
sketch of the industrious lady. It concludes with this enco| 
“Mrs. Pott is one of the most comprehensive and penei! 
minds ever born on English soil, and her nation will yet rec; 
her as such; and she is withal, a generous, modest and unp! ( 
ing lady.” a 

The pot watermark in its finest form should have grac . 
lady’s stationery, and would have been a good exampl ( 
punning watermark with real significance. It is an honor ¢? 
as one who gave to these shadowy forms the color of rome) 

Another cryptographer was Harold Bayley with his two 
A New Light on the Renaissance (1909) and The Lost Lang | 
Symbolism (1912). The books were preceded. by maga 
by the same author, on the subject of watermarks in 
their hidden meanings as a system of secret commu i 
Bayley claimed that, “Independent researches upon ¥ 
many years I have been engaged enable me to say with ¢ si 
that behind the obvious trade purpose served by waterma 
lies buried one of the most extraordinary romances ever sus/¢ 
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bliography. In brief, watermarks are emblems, imperishable 
ht-crystals in which lie enshrined the traditions and aspira- 
of many’generations of papermakers. It further follows that 
ect reading of these emblems throws an unexpected light on 
therto obscure history of early papermaking, and incidental- 
yn many of the dark pages of medieval history.” 

rley went so far as to say, “It seems to have been a happy 
ht on the part of the papermakers to flash signals of hope 
ncouragement to their fellow exiles in far-distant countries, 
at the same time as an incentive to faith and godliness in 
selves.” 


sient watermarks are an interesting record of medieval 
es of utility and ornament. Among the designs were many 
ye devices, pagan symbols of mythical origin, and many 
ms of a religious nature. 


vas, no doubt, the belief of the medieval papermakers that, 
from the use of a particular design as a trade-mark or a mark 
ntification denoting the type or size of paper, an artistically 
ted device would attract attention because of its ornamental 
and, as such, exploit to some extent a certain make of paper. 


emost as a collector of watermarks was Charles Moise 
et (1839-1918), whose collection at one time consisted of 
) examples. Briquet’s magnum opus, consisting of four 
1es, first published in Paris in 1907 and later in Leipzig in 
contained 16,112 examples of watermarks that made their 
ance between the years 1282 and 1600. Briquet’s was a 
1-of-fact treatment of the subject, and in 1910 there ap- 
d his pamphlet in disapproval of the romantic views of 
d Bayley. 

2 illustrations accompanying this article were traced from 
ductions in Briquet’s four-volume work and show early forms 
presentative watermarks. They were emblems that were 
r generally used, with modifications and variations. 


earlier writer on the subject of watermarks was S. L. 
by. His treatise appeared in the third volume of Principia 
traphica published in 1856. Sotheby held that watermarks 
chosen to some extent according to the nature of the books 
lich they appeared. This was not borne out by the many 
ent designs found in the same book; their number, no doubt, 
d by paper shortage forcing the printer to combine a number 
ferent makes of paper. Sotheby’s idea carried out in a natural 
ry would give us a veritable watermark zoo. 


aple geometrical designs such as crosses and circles, often 
ined, were the first symbols used as watermarks. The Cross, 
10st universal of all symbols, appeared later in many forms 
than its Christian meaning. It has been called the cosmic 
ol of the four quarters of the earth, or the four, cardinal 
s, and the four winds. Entwined by a serpent, it typified 
ual rebirth. 

e Circle symbolized water, eternity, and was the emblem of 
rsality or omnipresence; three circles, the symbol of the 
ty. 

e Trefoil (clover leaf) was regarded as an emblem of the 
y. It is a device of more ancient origin than Christianity. As 
ods were worshipped in triads and the three-fold aspect of 
ecognized in all its significance, the trefoil became a natural 
em of high importance and a widely accepted symbol of 
t¥eu 
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The Pot, Tankard, or Libation Vase as a watermark d 
first appeared in the fourteenth century. The figure was supp 
to represent either a sacramental chalice or a flagon, the 
sacred and mystical object of Christian faith. It was the p 
hold “the liquor of knowledge.” The papermakers elaborated 
as suited their artistic fancy. ] 

Somewhat akin to the chalice in religious aspect was th 
4. It was held sacred as the emblem of moral justice and di 
equity. It occurred frequently as part of the design, a noi 
instance being that of Benjamin Franklin’s own watermar! 
signified the four elements, the four seasons, and the universe 


The Horn watermark was originally the Horn of Rolan 
hunting horn. It was corrupted into the so-called post hol 
the emblem had its inception long before the postage wa 
stituted. Biblically, it is considered a symbol of strength, px 
glory, or pride. $ 

Scales as a watermark device were commonly used as 
symbol of eternal equilibrium necessary to a universe of harm 
and exact justice. bY 

The Anchor was symbolic of slowness and steadfastness, 
emblem of Christ as a refuge and an ever-present help in tro 
Aldus, whose printer’s mark was a dolphin and anchor, said 
“T have as my constant companion the dolphin and the anel 
have accomplished much by holding fast and much by pre 
on.” The dolphin and anchor combined suggested the cautic 
make haste slowly. In Joseph Conrad’s The Mirror of the & 
discourse on the anchor is entitled: Emblems of Hope. 

The Fleur-de-Lis symbolized divinity, purity, and abun 
The lily’s three leaves in the arms of France signified} 
justice, and charity. As the Flower of Light in English, in its 
use as a watermark, it was emblematic of the mental ligh 
papermakers were the means of spreading. 3 

To the Rose, which appeared in many forms as a waterf 
was attributed secrecy which gave the expression, “sub 
This flower was dedicated to the God of Silence, the embl 
reserve and faithfulness. g 


a + 
a! 


The right hand has in all ages been deemed an important s 
to represent the virtue of fidelity—‘“‘the right hand of good f 
ship.” It is likewise the emblem of labor. The third and | 
fingers bent downward, the sign of benediction, denoted 
fealty, allegiance, and alliance, pre-eminently a symbol o 


given and kept. vs 


The Dove, in its many watermark forms was emblema! 
peace, and, as such, bore in its beak an olive branch. It 


appeared without the olive branch, perhaps so in warlike 

The Eagle had many variations, and stood for royalty, p 
authority, and victory—the emblem of soaring thoughts a! 
bird of light. s 

The Phoenix was a much-used symbol in watermarking. I 
significant of the resurrection, and was mythically supposed 
reborn out of its own funeral pyre. It surmounts, rather im 
sively, George Washington’s own watermark. 

The Bull- or Oxhead was a favorite device with the 
makers. It flourished in many varieties of size and arrange! 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Some of the 1500 vat 
of this device which appeared before the year 1600 were ¥ 
without eyes, with horns in many degrees of curvature, 
Greek cross growing out of the tip of its head, or with Me 
rod entwined with a serpent and terminated with various sy!) 


. 
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as the triangle, figure 4, the rose, the fleur-de-lis, or the 
ese cross. It was the symbol of patience and strength, and 
-egarded-as emblematic of all those who bore the yoke and 
ed for the good of others. 


e Unicorn figured largely in watermark design. Briquet 
ted some 1133 examples which included many variations 
ome very ludicrous examples. It was regarded as the symbol 
yral purity and of unity and strength. 


e Stag was considered somewhat akin to the unicorn, being 
ematic of solitude and purity of life, and sometimes con- 
ed as the symbol of eternity. 


e familiar Fool’s Cap had many variations and made an early 
arance as a watermark in some paper used by Caxton for his 
ing of The Golden Legend in 1483. In its many forms, it was 
ded as the symbol of “The infinite jest.”’ And as Shakespeare 
t: “The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows 
aif to be a fool.’ It, of course, gave the name to a folio size 
and the fool’s-cap watermark was used in paper made by Sir 

Spielman, the Kentish papermaker, who was granted a 
rmaking monopoly during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
es of the first folio Shakespeare (1623) contain paper with 
90l’s-cap watermark. 


re, however flexible, is not the most tractable material and 
ts limitations as an art medium. But this working of a some- 
restrictive material into various and often intricate forms of 
n is a distinct style of art, and in its final effect is an art in, 
r than on, paper. 

accidental disturbance or long-continued use of a hand mold 
ently caused a dislocation of the watermark wires and a 
quent distortion of the design and unintentional variations. 
30 accounts for some of the watermarks being poorly pro- 
oned. The surviving examples of the more artistic antique 
rmarks show how designs have been developed, and later 
nore skillful handling enabled them to be executed with more 
ty. This is best exemplified in those occurring in the fine 
made papers. 

the latter-day use of watermarks, in many instances, they 
little or no significance apart from their being ornamental. 
y of the devices are used with little variation by many of the 
rn papermakers. This is especially true among the “‘hand- 
’” papermakers who make much use of the crown and fleur- 
; motifs and combine many of the old devices in one design. 
though the term “‘watermark” has become sanctioned by 
non usage, it has been questioned whether it is an apt bit of 
inology. “Paper marks,” “wire marks,” and “light marks” 
been used, and each has its justification. The term “‘light 
s, though seldom used, would seem to have a fitness, inas- 
1 as the effect produced by the pulp working thinner over the 
tracery of the design causes the paper to be more translucent 
the design, thus allowing the light to come through more 
y there when the sheet is held up to the light. 

hether the designs here reproduced were used more for their 
mental value, or with a knowledge of their symbolic meaning, 
be left to speculation. It can also be made a matter of in- 
ting research. Although the accompanying designs and 
eS Were in use prior to the year 1600, they show an advance 
torial treatment from the earlier simple geometrical designs. 
> of the more commonly used devices have survived; others 
long since disappeared. Occasionally one of the old water- 
$ is faithfully reproduced to impart to modern handmade 
r a suggestion of the antique. 
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THE MARKS OF 
MAAN 


They are immutable evidence of his existence. 


Charged with vehemence of conviction they communicate 

man's purpose in tangible form. ‘ 
They impress identity on the stuff of life and endow it with 
character. 


Wondrous is the working of man’s will . . . molding stolid 


matter into eloquent creations. 
It is for each to make his self a contoured character, an original — 


type, that expands life’s meaning. a 


on 
yy 


Signatures on noble handiwork enhance their distinction. 

Achievement by achievement a name acquires permanence, 
defies oblivion. oY 
The marks of man need not be material. They can be | 
represented in the impress of a whispered word... ina 

tremulous touch. . . the contact of a caress .. . these form 
indelible impressions that endure in the soul. ni 
Time holds man's worthy works to the light, and through them 
shines the spirit of their maker. | 
Let there be more marks of man . . . marks that give lucid a 
direction to ideals . . . lead the way ... make it a joy to travel 


- 
ny 


—P. K. THOMAJAN. — 
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(SODIUM CARBOXYMETHYLCELLULOSE) 


IN THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


By HENRY F. HELLER 


ERCULES* CMC (sodium carboxymethylcellulose) cellulose 
| os baa is a relatively new product in the paper industry. Its many 
valuable chemical properties, which are making it useful in a wide 
variety of industries, are also being found applicable in the paper industry. 

Of particular importance to the paper industry are the ability of CMC to act as an 
adhesive and its property of grease resistance. Other properties of this versatile 
chemical which may be of interest to the paper industry include its effect on the 
viscosity of water. 

Most important uses for Hercules CMC in the paper industry involve surface ap- 
plication to paper and paperboard for two major purposes: (1) to obtain increased 


strength characteristics, and (2) to achieve various degrees of grease resistance. 


+Paper Makers Chemical Department, Hercules Powder Company 


Effect of Hercules CMC 


on the viscosity of water. 


| 
TDFF. 


STRENGTH IMPROVEMENT 


Experience derived from numerous mill trials, as 
well as from results of continued commercial ap- 
plications, indicates that calender-applied CMC is 
capable of producing 5 to 20 per cent increases in 
Mullen and tensile strength, on board ranging from 
9 to 30 points in caliper and produced from fur- 
nishes consisting primarily of waste papers and 
ground wood and/or deciduous pulps. The aver- 
age increase in Mullen and tensile strength has 
been in a range of 10 to 12 per cent. Greater strength 
increases were obtained with paperboard of low 
normal strength. 

A relatively recent development in the use of 
CMC has been the replacement of animal glue 
applied for the purpose of improving the strength 
and imparting the desired finish, feel, snap, and 
rattle to rag-content bond and ledger papers. Data 
covering this use are not yet sufficiently extensive 
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to prove definitely the commercial value of s 
applications, but preliminary results are interes) 
enough to merit mention and further trial. _ 
Strength improvement also was noted in | 
nection with trials of CMC for surface treatmet 
drinking-cup stock for the purpose of reducing 
consumption. This test involved the two-side 
plication of a 2 per cent solution of CMC by m 
of two calender boxes. By reducing jordanin 
increase fiber length, the tear test was increase 
per cent without detriment to Mullen stren| 
The CMC treatment not only offset the los 
Mullen strength which would normally 1) 
from decreased fiber treatment, but also produ! 
sixfold increase in Densometer test. 
Besides the improved Mullen and tensile ch! 
teristics, other improved board properties obt:| 
by surface application of Hercules CMC to }? 
and paperboard include increased stiffness, sm¢| 
ness, gloss, improved feel, decreased fuzziness | 


| 


TT costes CMC was applied to the 
surface of this paperboard before printing with glossy inks. Treatment 
with Hercules CMC enables inks to print with a maximum high and 
uniform gloss, because a minimum of ink is absorbed by the paper; 

_ therefore, less ink is used in printing. Another advantage is the reduced 
frequency of press cleanup. Greater press speeds can be obtained 
when printing on CMC-surfaced stock, and the CMC treatment pre- 
vents discoloration from varnish overprinting. Other advantages are 
outlined in the accompanying article, but, as explained, the results 
obtained depend upon the type of Hercules CMC used, the methods 
of application, and the characteristics of the stock being treated. 

The Sales Division of our Paper Makers Chemical Department at 
Wilmington, Delaware, will be pleased to consult with you regarding 
advantages you may obtain from using Hercules 
CMC in the treatment of paper. 


yeased surface strength. All the properties 
tioned are not necessarily improved by a single 
iC treatment technique, but the results described 
,e been obtained repeatedly by the proper type 
[SMC surface application. 

he exact type of CMC most effective for im- 
‘ving strength depends upon the available 
(hods for application, as well as the characteris- 
(of the board being treated. 


GREASE RESISTANCE 


eatly any desired degree of grease resistance, 
ca that of the untreated 
rd to a degree approaching 
.: obtainable by laminating 
‘h glassine, can be obtained 
yugh suitable application 
ercules CMC. The degree 
grease resistance on the 
semely high end of the 
ie cannot be achieved by 
ens of calender boxes alone, 
i requires a subsequent in- 
-ndent coating operation. 
or many grease-resistant 
lications, however, calen- 
‘applied CMC is entirely 
tfactory. For example, ex- 
fnt gloss ink printing 
Its are being obtained on 
etboard treated with 0.03 
05 Ib. of CMC per 1,000 
tre feet of surface. By ap- 
iation of as little as 0.05 
bf CMC per 1,000 square 
+ of exposed surface, the 
iffin wax pickup of a 
ged container has been 
teased as much as 25 per 
'. Another application of 
j pound of CMC per 1,000 
Ure feet of exposed surface 
iced wax pickup by 45 
tent. 

‘sanotherexample, a 
Yar CMC treatment has 
cased the resistance to 
iffin oil penetration from 
(seconds for the untreated 


board to 9,000 seconds for the CMC-treated equiva- 
lent. The grease-resistant CMC films can be plasti- 
cized to withstand a high degree of flexing by use of 
glycerin, for example, without loss in grease- 
resistant properties. 

Hercules’ experience indicates that more effective 
grease resistance is obtained by multicoat treat- 
ment than by single-coat applications, even when 
the total applied weight of CMC remains constant. 

The added resistance to penetration of oils and 
waxes in paper and paperboard has been utilized 
for saving wax and improving the appearance of 


waxed paper products, for the production of grease- 
resistant containers, and for improved-quality gloss 
ink printing. 

The exact type of CMC most effective for any 
given application is dependent upon a complex set 
of factors including the degree of treatment desired; 
the furnish, sizing, density, and finish of the sheet 
to be treated; the equipment available for applying 
CMC; the speed of operation; and probably a 
number of other factors as well. However, as a 
result of extensive experience with CMC ap- 
plications, Hercules is usually able to recommend 
a viscosity type and method of application which 
are fairly near the optimum with knowledge only 
of the result desired, the type of paper or board, and 
the equipment available for applying CMC. 

Extensive studies by qualified laboratories have 
indicated that purified-food grade type CMC is 
physiologically inert, and, therefore, suitable for 


un 
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incorporation into foods and pharmaceutica 
arations designed for human consumption 
result, CMC is finding wide use in the food, p 
ceutical, and cosmetic industries. All FE 
CMC, as, for instance, the type used for 
treatment of milk containers, is of one and tl 
high-purity quality. The CMC used in f 
certified as required by law. 

Another factor which enhances the 
Hercules CMC is its extremely low salt ¢ 
This factor makes its use particularly de 
from the standpoint of corrosion which 1 
encountered when materials having a high ¢ 
lyte content are used. 

Hercules CMC for the paper industry is 
flowing, white, granular powder. It is avail 
six different viscosity types ranging from 2! 
poises as determined on a 2 per cent water si 
to 4,000 centipoises for a 1 per cent water so 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


NOSEY HILL 


PART TWO 


: ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRWIN G. CONWAY 


THE EQUATOR MILL 


osey Hill once worked in a mill down near the 
tor. This mill was located next to a river, the 
2 of which, or its exact place on the map, 
*y would never tell. 

uis unusual mill had a double set of water 
ines—one for water running south, the other 
vater running north. Between the two tur- 
3 were two sets of heavy friction clutches. 

| | midnight it was very important for the 
nine tender to be on duty at these clutches. 
in the river changed its run from south to 
th, the machine 
et would yank one 
ih out and throw 
other one in. Only 
oing this could the 
+ machine be kept 
ling. in the right 
ction. 

Ml, as you know, 
sy Was never one to 
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turn down a few hours’ sleep, especially on the 
night shift, when everything seemed like a good, 
easy run. This particular night seemed like a 
good, easy run. Nosey told his backtender to 
change the reel, watch the wet end now and then, 
and to be sure to wake Nosey up in time to 
switch the clutches at midnight. 

It’s too bad. One thing Nosey just couldn’t 
seem to learn was that any time a machine tender 
falls asleep the backtender just naturally falls 
asleep, too. 

When Nosey awoke, the machine was still 
running, but something, to put it lightly, was 
definitely wrong—for 
there piled high on the 
screen was the last 
hour’s run of paper. 
Nosey looked at his 
watch. One o’clock in 
the morning. No one 
had shifted the clutch- 
es,and Nosey knew then 
that the machine had 


been running backwards ever since midnight. 
Well, I tell you, Nosey just naturally beat that 
dumb backtender, and quit the next day. 


NOSEY’S HOBO FEVER 


One day Nosey Hill was riding a freight-box 
car, first class, when the train eased into a siding 
next to a paper mill in Massachusetts. The whir 
and whine of the Jordans made music in his ears. 
The smell of wet pulp was like the smell of fresh 
apple pie to a hungry hobo. 

Nosey stormed the front office and demanded 
a job. He told the superintendent he owed it to 
himself to have someone like Nosey around the 
place. 

“Well,” said the superintendent, “I-humph- 
don’t know-humph-if we have-humph-anything 
just now. But-humph-if you’ll just-humph-leave 
youre =.u 

Nosey shifted impatiently. 

“Well, lookee here, Boss. You’d better make 
your mind up pretty quick. My train’s a-waitin’ 
outside.” 

A good part of Nosey Hill’s life was spent 
riding the rails. He had the freight-train blues. 
He’d change from one paper mill to another, 


. .. When the train eased into a siding next to a paper mill in Massachusetts. 
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either leisurely or suddenly, according 1 
nature of the situation at hand. Sometin 
left at the desperate insistence of the st 
tendent, the mill owners, the chief of poli 
mayor, the governor, the state militi 
Secretary of War, and some say there is e 
record an appeal from the President of the] 
States. 

This is hard to understand, for Nosey H 
a papermaker of exceptional skill. He was 
natured, and generally an invaluable n 
have working for you. They say it was ju 
he had such bad luck with his backtenders: 


of course, and hobo fever. 


THE SWALLOW’S NEST 


Nosey Hill, looking for a job, came one 
a paper mill in Rochester, New York. Goi 
the mill, he found the machine room pil: 
with broke. Come hell or high wat, 
machine crew just couldn’t keep paper | 
machine. | 

Nosey, realizing he was needed at once’ 
the superintendent for a job. | 

“If you can stop that paper from bre: 
said the super, “the job is yours!” 

“O.K.,” said Nosey, | 
back in a minute.” 

Nosey left the mill, but) 
returned with a 20-gauge |< 
under his arm. The boy) 
pletely flabbergasted, » 
away from the machine. | 

Nosey rushed up to § 
end, aimed at the roof, a! 
one deafening shot. A s'! 
nest splattered on the wé 
cloud of feathers, stra, 
other stuff. | 

The crew shut down « 
chine, washed up, stat‘ 
again, and had no more ! 
after that. Nosey got thi 

Nosey later said thi 
lows are not particula ‘ 
what they do when ally 
nest ina machine-room ri‘. 
he said, should be a !x 


every papermaker. 


THE NOTCHED STICK 


-a mill in Rochester, Nosey’s crew noticed 
he kept a stick handy on each tour of duty. 
y so often he’d make a notch on the stick. 
4 asked about this, Nosey explained that 
‘notch indicated a break on the machine. If 
ad more than twelve breaks in a night he 
ly quit and looked for another job. 
sll, finally, as it must come to all men, there 
_a bad night on the machine. The breaks 
ited close to twenty. 
y cut that stick un- 
was down to the 
fa toothpick. And 
hhe quit. 


300D MEAL 
SPOILED 


hasionally, in my 
-ng from mill to mill 
ie early days of 
«making, I teamed 
ith Nosey Hill. 

jz time Nosey, Red 
; and I found our- 
( up in Maine, where 
ig paper mills were 
t7 built and ready to 
- running. While 
tig for jobs at one 
n mills, we ran pretty 
a ready cash. Every 
ewe nearly landed a 
Red Tom killed it 
nis loud mouth. He 
uldn’t seem to keep 
ht at the right time. 
ially, Nosey suggested that we all play deaf 
‘umb. We were hard up for a good meal and 
‘on the prowl to get one. A farmhouse seemed 
<y place to get a good meal. We picked out a 
s:rous-looking one, went to the back door, 
-nocked. Luckily, only the farmer’s wife was 
ne. We knew we could play on her motherly 
ict. The sight of the three of us would have 
cd pity in the cruelest of hearts. Soon she 
_ heaping dinner on the table. Just then the 
or himself came in, was told of the dreadful 
dion of the three wanderers, and we all sat 
‘twith his blessing to eat the enormous meal. 
went well until the time came for tea. When 


the good wife indicated that she had tea coming, 
Nosey and I put on our looks of dumbness, plainly 
showing we didn’t understand. But Red Tom was 
too damn busy eating to notice the pantomime. 
Turning suddenly to Red Tom, she asked: 

“And are you deaf and dumb, too, my good 
man?” At which Red Tom blurts out: 

“Sure, lady, I’m deaf and dumb.” 

As we disappeared over the nearest hill, we 
could hear the bang of the gun and the sound of 
buckshot whizzing over our heads. 


We picked out a prosperous-looking one, went to the back door, and knocked. 


THE RUNAWAY PAPER 


Nosey Hill once worked in the tissue mill at 
Skaneateles. Well, it seems that Nosey had been 
down at Casey’s Tavern. He’d been licking up 
beer, like a grizzly bear licks up honey. When he 
got to the mill for the night shift, Nosey was 
slightly crocked. 

He called the backtender and said: “Say, 
Tommy, I’ve been doing a bit of legal  busi- 
ness in town today and didn’t get much sleep. 
You look after her tonight and I'll take a 
snooze. Now keep her humpin’ or I’ll knock 
yer block off.” Nosey went back to the wet 


end, sat down on a box, and went to sleep. 

He woke up a couple of times, saw the wire 
covered all right, the backtender leaning against 
the wall, and so he dozed off to sleep again. 

Along about four in the morning, Nosey snored 
heavily and fell off the box. Suddenly awakened, 
he tought he’d take a look around. He found the 
wet end running fine, but when he got to the reel 
there was no paper! He let out a shriek, and look- 
ing up, saw the 10-pound tissue sheet disappear- 
ing up through the ventilator shaft. Going up on 


Going up on the roof, he found the night’s run 
all over the roof and halfway down the alley. 


the roof, he found the night’s run all over the roof 
and halfway down the alley. 

Well, Nosey just naturally beat hell out of the 
backtender, and quit. 


NOSEY’S SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 


I worked with the famous Nosey Hill when he 
was at Rochester. That was back in 1886. He 
lived then at a boarding house with several other 
papermakers. Because he had traveled so widely 
and had worked in so many mills, Nosey was 
always interesting to listen to. The way he could 
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spin yarns about his experiences gave him ; 
popularity. 

On Sundays in mild weather, Nosey spe 
day sleeping on the lawn outside the bo: 
house. This he did much to the fretfulness 
landlady, who tried desperately to make hi 
derstand that such lounging on the Sabbat 
not considered the proper thing by the 
people of Rochester. Nosey, however, con 
to spend his Sundays in outdoor naps on th 
lawn. 


THE ELUS: 
SHEET 


At one time Nos 
was night. boss ; 
Neena Paper Cor 
and worked under 
Thom, general st 
tendent. 

Therecameoneo 
nights when prac 
no paper found it 
to the reel. Nothi 
break, break, bre 
night long. Even th 
Nosey Hill cou! 
nothing about it. 

Completing his 
Nosey started out 
mill when he met 
Thom. 

“Well, Nosey 
everything go we 
night?” 

“Boss, everythin 
just fine. Why, you couldn’t break that 
with a club.” 

After Nosey had left, Mr. Thom went it 
machine room and was astounded to see’ 
broke climbing up the walls. He made 
business to question Nosey about it on the 
ing night. 

“T thought you said you couldn’t bre: 
paper with a club,” said Mr. Thom, 
sternly. 

“That’s a fact, Boss. You couldn’t becat 
damn paper wouldn’t stay on the machi 
enough for anybody to take a crack at it 
club!” 


THE BLISTER FIXER 


sey Hill wandered down South one time and 
job there in a paper mill. The superintendent, 
1g heard of the wondrous Nosey Hill before, 
led with him to go to work at once, for they 
having a helluva time on one of the machines. 
e machine room was a papermaker’s night- 
. There was so much broke in the place they 
to lower Nosey down through one of the 
shts. 

usual, it didn’t take long for Nosey to dis- 
what caused all the trouble. It was a big 
1 blister under terrific pressure. Nosey 
yed a drier spear and pierced the blister. 
> who were there say that the blister broke 
such force that every man on the crew com- 
ed of a loud, ringing sensation in his ears for 
onths afterwards. 

is said that Nosey Hill always carried a 


bunch of bristles in his pocket. He delighted in 
showing a green machine tender how a real clever 
machine tender could solve practically any paper- 
making problem. 

Unseen, Nosey would stick one of these bristles 
into the felt. When the new machine tender was 
just about ready to give up the ghost, Nosey 
would approach him and offer to clear up his 
trouble, but for a price—usually a matter of ten 
bucks or so. The green machine tender invariably 
grabbed at the chance, as if it were a new lease 
on life. 

Well, Nosey would then go down to the wet 
end, fuss around a bit in a real professional way, 
and when no one was looking, pull out the trouble- 
some bristle. 

On such a job, Nosey collected two kinds of 
credit—the kind he got for being a very clever 
machine tender, and the kind he could spend. 

(To be continued) 


On such a job, Nosey collected two kinds of credit... . 
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For years, printing ink manufacturers have had to 
pay a premium for custom-made resins to produce 
high-gloss inks that keep their good qualities, even 
after long storage. Hercules creative research has 
now developed a low-cost, light-colored resin— 
Pentalyn 802A Pale—designed especially for inks. 


S | | | if The result is good news for both printer and reader. 


TO PRODUCE HIGH-QUALITY PRINTING INKS... 
another chemical development utilizing Hercules chemical 
materials. The free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land,” 
describes other Hercules chemicals. 


HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


925 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


what the : 
paperboard industry 
sees in 


HERCULES 


A YEAR AGO we asked the industry, “What do you see in CMC?” Today, pz 
board manufacturers—among the first to explore the possibilities of this 
chemical material and to recognize its value—have found that: q 

Hercules® CMC gives paperboard added internal and surface strength! 

Hercules CMC gives paperboard added resistance to penetration I 
and waxes which, in turn, promotes higher quality gloss ink print 
economy, and wax savings! 

Although full-scale production was not begun until just a year ago, 
Hercules introduced CMC to the paper industry, this new cellulose 
been under investigation at Hercules Experiment Station since 1944. ' 
fore, Hercules CMC is the result of continuing research and long-time 
tion experience. a 

Hercules CMC—the sodium salt of carboxymethylcellulose—is a free-fl 
white, water-soluble, granular powder, supplied in 100-lb. cartons. For 
and delivery data or for detailed technical information, mail the coupon toda 


1 
I 
1 925 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Send me prices and delivery data [] 

I technical information [_] 

; Lam interested in CMC OC 
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G in the paper industry might be 
to have started with watermarking, in 
ath century. dite; fact’ that the earlier 
were entirely symbolic designs, which 
d paperophiles ever since, may be only 
1 of the widespread illiteracy of the 
) the extent that they identified a paper- 
1 his product, or were deliberately used 
s, they functioned as rudimentary 
ts. rh ae 
ituries, when the initials and the names 
<ers were incorporated with, or without, 
andmade papers, there can be no ques- 
it advertising intent and value. 
labels are known to have been at- 
n packages as early as the middle of 
entury, but paper advertising hardly 
yond this elementary stage until the 
entieth century, as far as ‘‘fine 
concerned. 
iking exceptions have come to our 
g industrial papers. The Albany Per- 
pping Paper Company, for example, 
ted a favorite technique of certain 
advertisers, when, in 1885, they 
claim for making ‘‘the only really 
ilet paper,’’ by reproducing in an 
it, a testimonial from Medical Record. 
yertisements of building papers have 
ur attention, which effectively show 
the application of this product. _ 
al that manufacturers of products 
S consumer appeal should have been 


“PROGRESS 


WILLIAM Bond WHEELWRIGHT 


the pioneers in paper advertising. The makers of 
“fine papers’’ stuck much longer to watermarking, 
sampling, and personal solicitation, or depended 
on the theory that the public would “‘beat its way 
to the door of him who made the best mousetrap.”’ 

The late Byron Weston is known to have issued 
some circulars, and to have missed no opportunities 

o “‘talk up’’ his papers. Typical of his practice is 
one anecdote: On entering a bank on other business, 
he would stop at the bookkeeper’s cage and ask 
what paper was being used in his ledgers. When the 
clerk replied that he did not know, Weston would 
say, “Look at the watermark—'Weston’s Linen 
Ledger.’ I made that paper. It is the best ledger 
paper made, and don’t you forget it!”’ 

The paper manufacturers of that era would have 
found obstacles in the way of consumer advertising. 
Only a few of the earlier American watermarks 
were acceptable to paper jobbers, who much pre- 
ferred to sell paper under their own brand names or 
watermarks. 

This forced the manufacturer to keep a variety of 
dandy rolls with different watermarks, or a lot of 
different labels, which were used as specified. 


Introducing a New Era 


Better business can be credited, in a considerable 
measure, to the introduction of advertised mill 
brands sold at suggested and advertised resale 
prices. The initiation of this procedure should be 
credited to the late Willis H. Howes. In 1895, Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht Valkyrie had lost the 
America Cup Race to the Defender, for which Mr. 


An advertising envelope used by Partridge and Curtis at Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 1860. q 


Howes had named a new and distinctive cover 
paper. The story of “Defender Cover,’’ obtained 
by letter from its originator, is here given in his 
own words. 

‘IT showed it to Mr. Power of Carter, Rice & Co., 
who asked me to permit him to show it to Mr. 
Carter. Although I had done business with their 
house, I had never met Mr. Carter. When I pre- 
sented it to him, he said, ‘that is the newest thing 
in cover paper that has been shown in twenty 
yeats; what is your proposition?’ 

““Mr. Carter,’ [satd, it's very dennite: the price 
to you is 10c per pound; you to sell at 15c per 
pound on lots of 600 pounds. You may give a trade 
discount of 10% and I'll give you the exclusive sale 
in New England for one year, if you'll give me an 
initial order for $1,000 worth.’ 

“Mr. Carter accepted immediately. That was the 
first resale price that was ever made.”’ 

This incident is of historical importance because 
it established a precedent, without which advertis- 
ing to the ultimate consumer by a paper manu- 
facturer would have been impractical. Its accept- 
ance was the beginning of the present practice of 
selling mill-brand paper through chains of exclu- 
sive distributors at advertised resale prices. It also 
shifted the cost of sampling and advertising to the 
manufacturer and led, in due course, to planned 
paper advertising in the trade papers, and, in some 


instances, in national publications. But fe 
years it was considered practicable only in @ 
of distinctive specialities or watermarked 
papers.” ‘ 

During the last decade of the “‘gay 
there occurred a notable revival of fine p 
under the leadership of William Mortis 
established, in 1891, the Klemscott Pres 
influence soon spread from England to the 
States and stimulated a demand for bette: 
under such master printers as D. B. Updike 
Rogers, and William Dana Orcutt. This, i 
led to an appreciation of what Marshall ] 
said to have called ‘“‘the commercial y; 
Deautyes 4 
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Further Advances of Advertising 


Elbert Hubbard was among the pioneer: 
the advertising value of better paper, at hi 
Roycroft Shop in East Aurora, New York. 
come as a surprise to the paper industry 
that Dard Hunter ‘‘designed all manner of j 
at the Roycroft Shop—‘‘booklets, magazine 
advertising for department stores, banks, t 
restaurants.’’’ Yes, in 1903 direct advertisi 
on the march, and paper manufacturers gras 
Opportunity to cater to it by producin, 


1Hunter, Dard, Before Life Began, Cleveland, The 
Club, 1941. ; 


ook papers and a flock of fancy cover papers. 
they began to advertise, but not for some 
1¢ more staple lines. 

trend was greatly stimulated by the appear- 
1 1903, of a notable magazine, The Printing 
blished by The University Press, Cambridge, 
husetts. William Dana Orcutt was the 
manager of the Press, and his editor, Henry 
Johnson, was instrumental in stimulating 
of advertising by the paper trade by means 
ctively printed inserts. 

e reflection of the status of paper advertising 
f time appears from an examination of 
> I of The Printing Art, in which seventeen 
t paper concerns are represented. Nine of 
yere manufacturers, seven were merchants, 
> was a converter. The manufacturers, with 
ception, displayed inserts, all of which 
ver papers except one, which was a speci- 
deckle-edged book paper. The others used 
vertising space, in the conventional manner 
> days. 

may be compared with the amount of paper 
sing in a late 1948 printing-trade journal as 
ication of progress in paper advertising. 
g in that issue contained forty-nine paper 
ements, of which forty-one publicized 
cturers and only eight were paper merchants, 
f which featured the same mill brand. 

ling was the accepted form of mill advertis- 
d its distribution was facilitated by the 
introduced by the publishers of The Printing 
til 1908, when a new ruling by the U. S. 
lice banned magazines from carrying inserts 
nentioned the name of the paper displayed, 
merchandise rates of postage were paid. 
in February of that year, The University 
troduced a supplementary publication called 
iting Art Sample Book which complied with 
y tuling. 

interesting to note that by this time the 
of papers advertised had expanded to in- 
vatermarked bond, text and book papers, 
kins, blotting papers, post card, and the 
glish-finish book paper advertised under a 
und. 

utently, printed samples were provided by 
Ils for the sample cabinets of their dealers, 
number of notable bound books were 
d for direct distribution to select lists of 
and important users of direct mail adver- 


Mill Brands Advertised to Consumers 


But it was gradually dawning upon the pioneer 
mill-brand advertisers that they might profitably 
seek to influence businessmen to specify their 
papers, instead of depending solely upon the paper 
merchants and printers to recommend their brands. 
In this way, also, they hoped to create inquiries 
which would assist their distributors and encour- 
age them toward better cooperation. _ 

In this connection, two trade papers, through 
their active solicitation, played an important part: 
Printers’ Ink, the ‘‘bible of advertising men,’’ and 
System, a progressive business magazine no longer 
extant. A number of paper mills began using space 
in these publications. This paved the way toward 
the introduction of paper advertising in national 
magazines. : 

The cost of national advertising struck most 
paper manufacturers as wasteful, if not prohibitive. 
It was likened by someone to “‘buying a bushel 
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An early example, 1885, of a testimonial advertisement. 


A Crystal Spring Paper Mill advertisement of 1860. 


of oysters to get a jill of crabs.’’ But instead of 
having been only a “‘flash in the pan,’’ it became 
an established policy, which influenced others, 
in turn, to recognize the applicability of national 
advertising to paper merchandising, even when 
their product lacked immediate consumer appeal. 

In the case of paper and paper products, which 
are obviously of interest to the layman for personal 
use, the value of advertising in national media was 
less debatable. This reasoning applied also to papers 
the layman could identify by means of papermarks, 
or watermarks, provided the potential market was 
sufficient to justify the expense. 


Manufacturers Group Sponsors Direct 
Advertising 


Fortunately for the manufacturer, direct advertis- 
ing was emerging from its Cinderella-like status 


in the councils of advertising. For th 
in 1913, at a convention of the Advertis 
the World, this branch of advertising 
culate. As a delegate to this conven 
impressed with the possibility of form 
of manufacturers who were anxious to 
brands. 

This inspiration led to the faa ate 
Papermakers’ Advertising Club, since k 
an Association, with thirteen charter 
Its cooperative efforts were planned to 
educate printers in the promotion and 
direct-by-mail advertising, counting 1 
favorable reactions to increase the 
their mill-brand papers. 

The first step was the publication of 
tional text books covering the techniq 
by-mail advertising. Each volume- 
Partial Directory of Mill Advertised B 
Paper Makers’ Advertising Club, unde 
head of Nationally Distributed Uni 
Papers. 

A master mailing list was compiled f 
of all members. During the year 19) 
chures were delivered at regular inter 
immediate and widespread commend. 


During 1915, the campaign was cc 
means of double-page spreads in Sys 
which was then the dominant perjoc 
ness executives. The following year Da 
ing, a publication started two years | 
Brad Stephens and George Hei 
purchased by the Association, and 
was retained as editor. No single 
more potent in the spread of t 
and effectiveness of direct-by-m 
or, especially, in the promotion 
papers. 

Following the lead of the pion 
graduated from the primary school 
into becoming full-fledged nation 
whose publicity is to be seen, n 
papers, but in the business per 
events, and popular magazines. 
Paper and Pulp Association was s 
ing an ambitious public relations 
World War II put an end to such 
conceivable that in the next dec: 
and economy of paper and paper pr 
to our ears and eyes by radio and te 
the only media not yet employes 
of paper advertising. 
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This is the accelerating force of modern business 57 It puts 
seven-league boots on products . . enables them to take huge 
strides 5 This is the elixir of commerce . . everlastingly rejuvenat- 
ing the life of trade y&¥ It invests products with magnetized identi- 
ties . . gives them an esteemed presence y¢ Advertising creates great 
names that must be lived up to . . inspires objects of its praise to sur- 
pass themselves yy It generates gigantic demands and geniuslike 
moves mountainous obstacles when called upon jy It exalts the 
standard of living to new heights and removes mental hazards by 
hurdling them yy It is an ever-present guide on highways and “buy- 
ways’’.. dispensing datathat make for an astutely informed public 
yy Its living light saves manya product fromthe dark menace 
of obscurity and oblivion yy Advertising . . it glorifies 
the printed word with images of the better life and 
unceasingly whets the will to achieve. 

—P. K. THOMAJAN 


peek id ae 
ated a Besse: by tradesmen. This 
ed advertising had its inception in the seven- 


1 century. 
early instance of pictorial art in advertising 
1 eminent artist was the work of William 
th (1697-1764). In 1720, when Hogarth was 
“three years of age, he made an engraving 
vertising purposes, a handbill exploiting him- 
a designer and engraver of business announce- 
which he executed in many forms for a 
y of trades and professions. 
ntion is made of this phase of Hogarth’s art 
as the prototype of Dr. Alexander Anderson 
j-1870), who was this country’s pioneer wood 
er, and who in his conscientious pursuit of 
ing studied and adopted something of 
tth’s style. Hogarth’s illustrations made a 
impression on Anderson's young mind, and, 
put it, “determined my destiny.’’ A com- 
bed small phase of Anderson’s work was the 
g and engraving of paper mill labels, some 
bles of which are reproduced in the accom- 
yng : Bicceations 
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DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED BY 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON 
The First Wood Engraver In This Country 


BY HARRISON ELLIOTT 


The paper mill label has become a collector’: 
item, particularly when artistically exec 
a fidelity of detail that imparts to it 
interest as an authentic portrayal of vanished 
mills, their exteriors and interiors, the cre 
work, the equipment used and its layout. 1 
labels are of considerable ao impc 
When an eminent artist was employed in 
design, it was evidence of a Rriieespriccor’s 
in his plant and its product. 

Package Labels Were Early Sales Aids 

The papermaker seemed to have a ranean 
appeal a bit of art might have in the sale of his 
commodity, and gave some thought to the appear- 
ance and appeal of his ee 
evident prior to the advent of the papermaking 
machine, which produced paper in rolls, iacies 
paper was made on a hand mold which limited the 
size of the sheet. Paper was then packaged in com- 
paratively small bundles. 

These ream packages were of a size which gave 
the label much the appearance of a or an 
elaborate trade-mark. Those made De cdeaves 
done with a degree of accuracy and with due reg: 
for thei decorative value. The wooden buildings 
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so carefully portrayed by the artist have long 
since vanished from the scene. Fires were frequent 
and destructive. Perhaps the phoenix, which is 
part of the design of one label here depicted, is not 
without its significance. Fire insurance companies 
employed the same device. 


The Father of Wood Engraving 


Anderson is justly called the father of wood en- 
graving in this country. The term ‘‘wood engray- 
ing’’ is used here to distinguish it technically from 
“‘woodcut”’ of earlier origin; the woodcut being 
produced on the flat-grain block, that is, with the 
grain in the wood running parallel to the surface 
of the block. The cutting is usually done with a 
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knife and other wood-carving tools. Wo 
graving is executed on the end-grain, the 
running perpendicularly in the block. 
sort of graver is used as employed in engra’ 
copper and steel. The graver permits a fin 
than that produced by the woodcut metho 
sequently, more delicate effects in textt 
obtained. bah 

Anderson held somewhat of a monopoly 
field of wood engraving for a number of 
proficiency, productivity, and versatili 
designer and engraver enabled him to 
endless variety of copper and wood engra 
illustrations for newspapers, magazines, 
sheet ballads, business cards, scientific o 


. 


ss. The cuts range from tiny vignettes, one- 
of an inch in size, minute in detail, to a 
graving, in full size, of a human skeleton. 
Notes on Our Illustrations 

ing now to the accompanying illustrations: 
bel of the Third River Paper Mill, one does 
vy whether the doves of peace are struggling 
ssion of the olive branch or whether one 
ng the other in an attempt to carry on. The 
1¢ is rather effectively done with much 
r exterior detail. 

ockyille, Maryland, Mill label depicts a 
usy crew. The vatman with a hand mold 
be holding the mold over the vat, per- 
the water to drain from a newly formed 
he operative with the artificial limb, 
a carefully thought-out detail, appears 
ting up rags. The man at the screw press is 
y squeezing the water from a post of newly 
sets. The ornamental beehives at the base 
lumns betoken industry, a common symbol 
much used by papermakers. 

bel of the Orange County Paper Mill at 
gh, N. Y., is rather ornate, and although 
has the appearance of isolation, the man- 
obviously holds to the view that in union 


there is strength. The eagle above all is indicative 
of might. 

The Columbian Mill’s activities antedated the 
use of wood as a papermaking material or there 
would not have been that rather dense wood lot ~ 
right at its door. However, wood was much used 
as fuel. The wagon entering the mill yard is loaded 
with rags. 

D. Hoogland’s label depicts the work oe aa 
industrious crew, the vatman, coucher, and laye 
The screw press is a somewhat cumbersome affai 
more functional than ornamental. Gee onda fe 
the busy crew received enough reward to sweeten 
its labor. 

The Hanover, N. J., Mill must have had some 
experience with fire. The man at the beater 
to be charging it with cut-up rags. But if he doesn’t 
cover the roll, he will be in for a shower bath when 
he starts up the beater. At the left of the proprietor’s 
nathe is a al mold and to the right neatly pack- 
aged pa 

The | ete Mill label exploits the product of 
David Lydig’s mill on the Bronx River. Peter A. 
Mesier was Lydig’s brother-in-law. The remains of 
the dam of this mill may still be seen on the grounds 
of the New York Zoological Gardens in New York 
City. The Lydig mill was Ee syed by fire in 1822 
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and was not rebuilt. The motto might well be 
employed today. 


A Long and Useful Life 


Born in New York City, April 21, 1775, Anderson 
almost attained his ninety-fifth birthday, dying in 
Jersey City, January 17, 1870. At the age of twelve 
he began to practice the art of drawing and en- 
gtaving on plates made of copper pennies, with a 
grtaver he improvised from the back spring of a 
pocket knife. On his first plate, he engraved the 
head of Paul Jones. He built himself a crude roller 
press, and made his first impression with red oil 
paint. Later he had a blacksmith make him better 
tools which enabled him to engrave a number of 
cuts of houses and ships on type metal; these he sold 
to newspapers. 

His father saw him studying and copying the 
illustrations of some medical books and determined 
to educate him for the profession of medicine, hav- 


ing little faith in his son's artistic ability. 
fourteen, he was apprenticed to Dr. Yo 
prominent physician who had served as 48 
in the Continental army, and with whom he 
for five years. In 1796 Anderson graduate 
Columbia College and obtained his deg 
medical doctor. 

At the age of twenty-one Anderson bet 
licensed practitioner of medicine and folle 
profession for a number of years. When the 
fever epidemic broke out in New York € 
1795, the young doctor did noble work amo 
stricken in Bellevue Hospital, at a salaty 
dollars a day. 

His sensitive nature did not relish the ph 
great responsibility in hospital work, but, 
by his parents, he reluctantly continued t0p 
for some years, pursuing his profession 
diligence and conscientiousness. An entty 
diary reads, “‘My present employment i! 


y 


the grain—a sense of duty and acquiescence 
will of God are the chief motives which 
me here.’’ The practice of medicine finally 
so distasteful to him that he abandoned it 
oted himself exclusively to his art. 

ich time as he could afford from his medical 
le spent in pursuit of his art. While still a 
of medicine, he became so proficient in 
ng that all the New York publishers— 
Freneau, the poet of the Revolution, and 
zaine, the bookseller and newspaper pub- 
employed him. 

e age of eighteen he became a great admirer 
ck whose style he copied, that is, the white- 
thod executed with a graver on the end- 
~ boxwood. He found boxwood much 
0 his graver than metal, and in 1812 began 
rood and used it entirely thereafter. He had 
ed engraving on wood in 1793 when he 
d engraved a tobacco stamp. 
‘seventy-seventh year he drew and engraved 
netous illustrations for a fine edition of 
eare’s plays. He continued his work 
and was still engaged in it, though to 
ed extent, into his ninety-fourth year, a 
rolific career that covered nearly eighty- 
ears. His work was always much in de- 
ot only at home but abroad, and for several 
€ furnished religious pictures to Spanish 
in Mexico, South America, and the West 


| Mearing his eighty-fifth birthday, he 
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designed and engraved a new business card of his 
own, bearing upon a ribbon of the design the some- 
what humorous motto: *‘Flectus non fractus’’—bent 
not broken. 

Anderson was an intimate friend of Washington 
Irving’s who described the artist as “handsome, 
artless and full of good humor, and as gentle as a 
woman.’ He was conscientious and would not 
consent to receive more than he considered a fair 
price for his work. Not the least of his accomplish- 
ments was the painting of miniatures, which he did 
very daintily on ivory. 

Regardless of his retiring and bashful disposi- 
tion, he made many friends among prominent 
people. Lossing said of him, “‘He was genial in 


Dr. Anderson at the age of forty-four. 


thought and conversation and had a quic 
tion of genuine humor. To him, the wor 
delightful place to live in, because it was a 
his own sweet spirit. He was extremely re 
all his habits. He once said, ‘I would not 
after ten o'clock at night to see an angel.” 
A fitting conclusion for this discourse is 
entry in Anderson’s diary for 1798, under 
December 31, when he was but twenty-tk 
my head is not very fertile at present I 
but a few remarks on this past year. A tret 
scene have I witnessed but yet I have t 
thank the great Author of my existence, 
still convinced that ‘Whatever is, is right 
no petition for the ensuing year.” ‘ 


CLARENCE E. 
LIBBY 


0 CLARENCE E. LI1BBy—for his professional career of more than thirty years in the pulp and paper in 

he having associated himself with a firm of industrial engineers as chemist in charge of a paper- 
laboratory immediately following his graduation from one of New England’s best-known universities it 
with a degree in chemical engineering (being one of the first graduates of his alma mater to have spec 
in papermaking) and remaining in this field throughout the succeeding years; for his work during World 
I in cellulose research for a well-known munitions manufacturer, thus probably becoming one of th 
persons to purify and nitrate wood pulp for the production of explosives; for his outstanding education 
research accomplishments in the field of pulp and paper—accomplishments that date back to 1920 wl n 
associated himself with a college of forestry—today, the largest forestry educational institution in the w 
to develop course work in pulp and paper manufacture (a novelty then and still unique in the field of fe 
education); for his vision and “drive” during the succeeding years in promoting the development of a 
laboratory, built in 1937, that contains semiplant-scale pulping equipment for mechanical, chemical, and 
chemical pulps and actual plant-scale beaters, refiners, and a combination fourdrinier—-cylinder paper 
(he also being responsible for its design and construction), a laboratory—representing an invest 
more than $500,000—that was operated 24 hours a day during World War II for the production of a ney 
paper product developed by the research staff of the college and used by the armed services; for his “stie 
iveness” in the promotion of a research project presently under way covering the development of more 
factory papermaking pulps from northern hardwoods (a project sponsored by a group of papermaking ; 
that may prove to be a major contribution in the perpetuating of the industry in the Northeast; for hi 
participation in the affairs of several associations connected with the industry (Technical Association | 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and The Ar 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Inc.) as well as other allied groups; for his contributi 
the literature of papermaking—there being a considerable number of articles in the literature credited 
and above all for his never-failing interest in the success of the graduates of his department—he having 
nearly 400 graduates in jobs over a period of more than 20 years—many of them now occupying impor 
positions in the industry—and for his personal contacts with them continuing to this day—surely a 
testimonial that “A man’s true wealth is the good he does in this world.” 
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HARRY H. 
STRAUS 


\RRY H. STRAUS—An American by choice, having come to this country from Germany 
n he was nineteen years old, for his Americanization of the cigarette-paper industry (he 
en both an importer of cigarette paper to the United States and a manufacturer of such 
'rance) through the building of a mill in the Smoky Mountain region of North Carolina— 
ich went into operation on August 17, 1939, that utilizes flax straw from Minnesota and 
_as its fibrous raw material, and which today, employing approximately 1600 persons, 
cigarette paper sufficient to make over one billion cigarettes a day as well as a sizable 
f high-grade writing, air mail, and text papers; for his genius for business, he having 
nd been president of 15 companies, the last of which was the cigarette-paper mill enter- 
€ coming to America; for his belief in the need of industrial research and for his initiative, 
nce, and risk qualities that led him to tackle the problem of utilizing flax straw for 
Paper production and seeing it through to a practical unfolding—research, however, 
¢ to receive emphasis in his operations, as such work is never finished; and especially for 
al and extensive employe relations program at the paper mill—a complete athletic pro- 
si¢ school and band for employes’ children, a 400-acre employes’ camp with lake for swim- 
fishing, reading (a spacious library), and general employe get-togethers in picnics, shows, 
es—which working together has brought about a broadened spirit of good fellowship 
¢ people affected by it, thus making for better living—a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
, also holder of an honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering from one of the better-known 
es of the Tar Heel State, the state with the motto—Esse Quam Videri (To Be Rather 
Seem)—a motto that really typifies his ambitions and accomplishments. 
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NEW PROCESS for the automatic emulsifica- 
tion of rosin size, known as the Hercules 
Automatic Emulsifying Process,* has been de- 
veloped by Hercules Powder Company. De- 
signed primarily to assist the paper industry 
in continuous sizing and automatic operations, 
it is the latest in a series 6f major Hercules de- 
velopments in the utilization of prepared rosin 
size, such as (1) tank car shipments of 80 per 
cent solids prepared size, (2) the Hercules Rosin 
Size Emulsifying Process (Pats. 1,111,689 and 
1,540,592), and (3) dry rosin size. 
This automatic process has been found of 
distinct advantage in: 
Lowering labor costs 
Reducing space requirements 
Achieving greater uniformity of emulsion 
concentration 
Maintaining uniform quality of the size 
emulsion 
Making possible the use of special sizes, 
formerly impractical because of limited 
emulsion stability 
These advantages, however, are dependent 
upon specific conditions at the individual mills 
concerned. In mills where size emulsification 
is a minor part of the operator’s duties, the 
widely used batch process may best fit overall 
mill operations; in other mills with special re- 
quirements, dry rosin size may be indicated. 
The Hercules Automatic Emulsifying Process 
should be investigated wherever minimum size 
preparation or maximum uniformity in quality 
of emulsion is necessary. Hercules representa- 
tives will be pleased to discuss with you the ad- 
vantages of the automatic process in your mill. 


*PAT. APPLIED FOR 


To be effective in sizing paper, rosin must be very finely dispersed and uni- 
formly distributed through the stock before the sheet is formed. This is customarily 
accomplished by solubilizing the rosin in the form of a sodium soap, and adding 
a dilute solution of the rosin soap (size) to the stock. 

In the early stages of the art of rosin sizing, it was necessary to use an excess 
of alkali in preparing the size in order to attain solubility. Later, as the efficacy 
of free rosin sizes became apparent, processes for dispersing sizes containing free 
rosin (i.e., sizes resulting from partial neutralization of rosin) were developed. 
The most satisfactory of these, such as the Hercules Rosin Size Emulsifying Process, 
are based on the formation of an intermediate, or primary, emulsion of 12 to 20 
per cent solids content at a temperature of 160° to 180°F., followed by relatively 
rapid dilution with cool water to 3 to 5 per cent solids content. Specific conditions 
depend upon the grades of size and rosin used. Employing these principles, it has 
been possible to use satisfactorily size containing as much as 40 per cent free rosin. 

In application of these principles it has been almost universal practice in the 
industry to use batch operations. Size at 60 to 80 per cent solids is drawn from 
storage tanks or drums to a calibrated tank and heated to the desired temperature. 
The heated size is then mixed with hot water, usually by combining streams of the 
two at controlled rates, and transferred to the emulsion storage tank where it is 
diluted with cool water. Concentration of the final emulsion is controlled by the 
amount of size used from the calibrated heating tank. 

Inasmuch as up to 250 gallons of size emulsion for each ton of paper is re- 
quired, the necessity for either large emulsion-storage capacity or frequent 
preparation of emulsion is obvious. 


EXPLANATION OF PROCESS 


The Hercules Automatic Emulsifying Process, illustrated on the following insert, 
utilizes a Triplex Unit consisting of three properly sized proportioning pumps, 
driven by a single motor, which deliver at definite, predetermined rates the three 
components necessary for proper emulsification of rosin size—size, hot water, and 
cold (less than 100°F.) water. Each pump of. the Triplex Unit is individually 
adjustable as to output, thus assuring maximum flexibility in meeting the varied 
conditions requisite for emulsifying specific grades of rosin size. 
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The Hercules Automatic Emulsifying Process is most 
easily understood by following the flow of size through 
the process. The paste rosin size flows from a storage 
tank through a heat exchanger, where the temperature 
is brought to a predetermined value (controlled auto- 
matically by a temperature regulating valve), and 
flows into the rosin size pump of the Triplex Unit. 

The hot size is pumped to a mixing unit known as 
the Ejector. At the Ejector, it is combined through ven- 
turi sections with a stream of hot water from one of the 
pumps of the Triplex Unit to form the primary emul- 
sion. The venturi sections of the Ejector are constructed. 
so as to give maximum mixing and homogenizing of 
the size and hot water. The primary emulsion formed 
in the Ejector flows through the Turbine Mixer, which is 
a cylindrical chamber containing a spiral rotating 
baffle, where further mixing takes place. After leav- 
ing the Turbine Mixer, the emulsion flows to a small 
storage tank with a capacity for four to six hours’ mill 
supply, where it is diluted to its final concentration 
with cold water from the third pump of the Triplex Unit. 

The emulsion storage tank is equipped with a float- 
control device which starts and stops the motor of the 
Triplex Unit as the emulsion level in the tank drops or 
rises to the control points, thus making the system 
function automatically. Size emulsion is drawn from 
the storage tank as needed. 

An interesting and highly satisfactory modification 
of the process as described can be made in a mill 
where size emulsion is being added to the stock at 
only one point. A variable speed motor drives the 
Triplex Unit. The process is operated continuously at 
rates controlled by a calibrated rheostat located in the 
machine room. Since emulsion flow is direct and com- 


tg. 


plete to the stock at one point, the process functions not only to prepare emulsion 
but to meter emulsion to the stock. 

As can be seen from the foregoing description, the automatic process operates 
on the same phase principles as those utilized in batch operations of the Hercules 
Rosin Size Emulsifying Process. Because of its automatic principles, which provide 
fresh emulsion in what approaches a continuous supply, the automatic process 
makes practical the use of emulsions of limited stability. An example of this is 
rosin size containing large proportions (20 to 30 per cent) of wax. Without the 
use of special stabilizing chemicals, it has not been feasible to prepare emulsions 
of such rosin-wax size of stability greater than a few hours. With the Hercules 
Automatic Emulsifying Process, which eliminates the necessity for storage of large 
quantities of emulsion, rosin-wax size emulsions are used before their period of 
durability expires. 

The principal advantages of the automatic process, in addition to the field 
of developments opened up by making the use of meta-stable emulsions feasible, 
are reduced labor requirements, and uniform quality of emulsions. When prop- 
erly installed, the only labor required for the automatic process is the preventive 
maintenance customary for comparable mechanical equipment. The greater 
uniformity of emulsion results from, first, elimination of personal operator 
variables, and, secondly, use of fresh instead of variable or excessively aged 
emulsion. Other tangible, though possibly less spectacular, advantages are 
drastic reductions in emulsion storage capacity and in floor space requirements 
and use of low- instead of high-pressure steam. 


EQUIPMENT INFORMATION 


In the Hercules Automatic Emulsifying Process, there are several auxili- 
ary pieces of equipment such as a small tank, equipped with float 
control and temperature regulator, which supplies hot water to the 
system, and a small tank, equipped with float control, which supplies 
cold water. q 
With the exception of the Ejector and Turbine Mixer, which are 
supplied and serviced by Hercules, all equipment for the automatic 
process is obtained direct from equipment manufacturers. Details on | 


layout, construction, capacities, etc., are available from Hercules paper 
mill representatives, who will be pleased to discuss with you the auto- 
matic process in your mill. 
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Y AND THE TURKEY 


Nosey Hill stopped at one of the old 
ping mills,in Marcellus Falls, NewYork. 
nily lived opposite one of the mills, a 
r across the road. Near the house we 
ll of the purest spring water. The 
mill came there many times a day 
refresh themselves. 
ver one day, drank deeply from 
ered tin dipper, wiped his mouth with 
h 


«THE apVENTURES oF 


' NOSEY HILI 


a PART THREE—CONCLUSION 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRWIN G. CONWAY 


that luscious bird, he just couldn’t help getting a 
bright idea. It just sort of came natural-like. Later 
that night he returned to the well, swiped the 
turkey, carried it—flapping wings and all—back to 
the mill, wrung its neck, plucked it clean, and 
cooked it up real nice. But something was missing. 
Sure, Nosey knew what it was. Bread and butter, 
of course. Lots of bread and butter. Nosey asked 
my brother and me—not knowing, of course, what 
had happened—to run over to the house and see 
if we could get some bread and butter. Sure, you 
bet. We were happy to oblige the great Nosey 
Hill. That night we 
had such a feast as the 


Most of the Nosey Hill stories in this collection 
are taken from Superior Facts, which was a house 
organ of Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, 
edited by the late Ralph M. Snell. The contribu- 
tors are listed as follows: Big Sez, Casper Grath- 


wohl, Bing Sez, Richard Casper, Alec C. Duncan, 
Thomas L. Snell, Davie Fleming, D. M. Kelly, 
Cyrus Frye, George Bonner, Eugene Hibbard, 
William Stone. i 

Not appearing in Superior Facts are two addi- 
tional contributors: Jim Tolland, Tom McDonnell. 
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gods of Olympus them- 
selves might enjoy. 
We felt Nosey had 
outdone himself to treat 
us so royally. In the 
morning we took him 
home to breakfast. By 
this time, Mother had 
discovered, with a flut- 
tering, gasping horror, 


. . . Carried it—flapping wings and all—back to the mill. . . 


that her prize turkey had disappeared. When my 
brother and I noticed the sheepish look that came 
over Nosey’s face, we realized what had happened. 
My brother and I didn’t feel any too well. We had 
not only eaten our Thanksgiving Day dinner, but 
had furnished the bread and butter as well. 

Nosey visited us many times afterwards. But 
whenever we saw him coming, we’d give the alarm, 
hustle all the poultry into the coop, and lock it 
up tightly. It was some twenty years later when 
we told Mother the truth about, the mysterious 
disappearance of her Thanksgiving Day turkey. 

That long-ago Thanksgiving Day dinner was 
one we never forgot. What did we have instead of 
the turkey? Fried squirrel legs. And all on ac- 
count of Nosey Hill. He was a character. 


SALT IN SYRACUSE 


One time Nosey Hill was having a bull session 
with some novice papermakers and a few old- 
timers. He was explaining the finer points of the 
genuine roving papermaker and how he got his liv- 
ing. He pointed out that the genuine roving paper- 
maker not only had to know his job thoroughly, 
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but also had te 
how to get food, cl 
drink, lodging, an 
portation, with e 
dignity. All th 
emphasized, _ too! 
ability. 

During the ta 
of the younger m 
of the group inte 
Nosey to menti 
name of one wh 
admired as a 
example of the 
papermaker. 

“A-h-h-h-,” g 
Nosey, and sp 
gustedly. ‘‘WI 
couldn’t bum s 
Syracuse!” j 

We didn’t get 
meaning of Nose 
tempt until w 
that salt in Syr 
more plentifu 
snow at the Nor 
Nosey had little 
anyone so unresourceful as not to be 


bum salt in Syracuse. 
‘ 


NOSEY AS SUPERINTEND: 


Sometime around 1900, Nosey Hill fi 
that the mills in Millinocket, Maine, 
tising for a first-class papermaking sup 
Nosey applied for the job in a letter fi 
unabashed statementsof his rare ability a 
maker, and of his invaluable experience a 
of men. The mill executives were muc 
They sent for the famous Nosey Hill at 

To Nosey, the term “at once” was lik 
Wimpy to have another hamburger. 
at any time overburdened with p 
baggage, or obligations. He left the da 
the notice, and arrived in Millinocket t 
later. a 

Meanwhile, the mill management hat 
delegation at the depot to watch every 
train and to greet Nosey, when he ar 
style proper to his position. But a 
of waiting, they got a little tired 
about to call it quits when an old, batte 


puffing and 
o the station. 
ttee, of course, 
ention to just 
eight train. 
looking for — 
xe symbol of 


J) 
if ff 


Ni 


ut jumped a 
all the grace 


0 else? Nosey, 
n a black, soft 
utaway coat, 
rousers, no 
low shoes 


up would be 
g for him. 
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office. | am your new superintendent, 
like to attend to my duties at once!” 
ay to the mill, one of the delegates, 
1old back his curiosity any longer, 
how come he arrived by freight train. 
; “‘When a man of 
action,” replied Nosey, 
“has cause to reach a 
certain destination at a 
given time, the method 
of transportation is a 
trivial matter.” He fur- 
_ ther explained that “The 
Millinocket Rocket” had 
left Palmer Falls when 
he received the wire to 
report for duty, and so 
he boarded the next train 


ed to be a freight train. 
At the mill, Nosey 
again convinced the man- 


through, which happen- — 


agement of his considerable knowledge and ability. 
They decided to give him a trial. Nosey proved to 
be invaluable to them, a really first-class paper- 
maker. But Nosey, nearly a half year later, could 
not resist the call of the road. He left Millinocket 
in his usual fashion—without notice or without 
ceremony. 


THE HUNGRY SNOWMAN 


It happened many years ago when I was tending 
machine in the old B. F. Lyon mill at Plainwell, 
Michigan. 

One winter day, a snow- and ice-coated figure, 
more dead than alive, staggered into our mill, 
shivered his way into the machine room, and 
proceeded to melt between the first and second 
sections of the driers. As several inches of ice 
melted off him, we could see he was much too 
lightly dressed for such bitter cold weather. The 
boys, not satisfied with the rate he was thawing 


_ out, placed him on several sets of steam pipes. 
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After a while, when the huge icicle hanging from 


his nose had nearly melted off, someone shouted: 
“Hey, it’s Nosey Hill!” 

And so it was. Nosey had battled his way 
through snow and ice all the way from Allegan, 
Michigan—a slight distance of some 25 miles. 
Contributions from the boys’ lunches were soon 
heaped in front of him, and Nosey ate all they 
could spare in double-jig time. When he had 
finished, someone went over to Greasy Joe’s 
Diner across the street and brought back a mess 
of fried chicken. Nosey just sort of opened his 
mouth and the whole chicken just naturally dis- 
appeared. 

After Nosey had eaten, we gathered all the 
castoff clothing we could find and gave the collec- 
tion to Nosey. When he got dressed, he looked 
something like what the well-dressed scarecrow 
should wear, but the boys didn’t have the heart 
to laugh at him. 

We never did find out the reason for Nosey’s 
desperate journey—except that when Nosey is in 
the mood to travel no kind of weather can stop 
him. We figured that must have been the reason. 

I heard afterwards that Nosey had inherited 
$50,000 and had settled down in a home of his 
own somewhere in the Far West. And it is said 
that a banner, flying from the top of his house, 
carried this legend: “To All Who Are Hungry, 
Stop Here and Eat.” 


THE MISSING WIRE 


This happened in a mill where I worked—so 
I know it to be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—so help me. 

One night years ago, when the machine was 


THE END 
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running nicely, as machines always did 
good old days, Nosey Hill sank down in 
broke and fell fast and soundly to sleep. We 
have known something awful would | 
We just should have known better. Th 
hardly a time when Nosey Hill lay down 
anywhere near a paper mill that somethin 
didn’t happen. 

When Nosey awoke, he instinctively loc 
the wet end. And there he saw what he s 
couldn’t believe what he saw, because. \ 
saw just couldn’t be true. But it was. We 
say Nosey’s eyeballs twirled around 
three full minutes—counterclockwise. ] 
just sort of snapped up straight. And ] 
went kind of like a neon light in all | 
colors. His bare toes just seemed to curl 
in the awkwardest way. And then. poo 
began to twitch and sputter like a lit fire 

Why?—you ask. Why? Why, good | 
man, there was no wire on the machine! T 
was dropping into the pit like a waterfi 
denly, Nosey realized it was no night 
had or the DT’s. He rushed down to th 
and there, so help me, wound up on th 
paper, was the missing wire. a 

What about the backtender and spar 
Why didn’t they wake up Nosey when 
what was happening? Well, by the time 
had gone halfway down the driers, it wa: 
anyway, and they were just too stup 
throw the drier clutch. People say 
time of night three strange blue flz 
streaking through town like a trio of | 
comets. I guess the boys just didn’t w 
around when Nosey woke up. 
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The following advertisement appeared 


in recent trade publications. 


Good usable cotton rags for papermaking are getting scarcer, more costly 


every day. But papermakers do not have to accept less satisfactory substi- 
tutes. Hercules Bleached Cotton Linters are rapidly gaining acceptance as 
high quality extenders for rags. Their performance in rag-content writing 
papers, for example, is well known. Their clean virgin fibers contribute good 
color, permanence, feel, bulk, opacity, and sheet structure to the paper. 
Write for helpful technical information on adapting Hercules Bleached 
Cotton Linters to your paper processing. 
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C. S. GARRETT & SI 


Paper Manufacturers, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


DPHCATER Mtreets enns South frome Market Street, between Seth end 3 


Ready Roofing. 

Many throaghout the Country have long teit the want of a cheap, reli 
can be easily applies, and at the same time durable, We think that our, 
has these propertiew combined. 

Great care is taken in the mannfacture of these goods, and afte 
experience, we have ati article to offer to the public, which we can recom 
none in the anarket, 

We guarantee it to be perfect, in point of manufacture, aitsl to dinratt 
Any one can take a good roof, by carefully following ong plies a 


every thece (0 five will Jast for a long time, The 
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PERSSE & BROOKS? PAPER WORKS, 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT. | 
THE ABOVE THREE*MILLS TLAVE BEBN RECENTLY BUILT, 


“AND CONTAIN ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


THEY ARE PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR THE MANUFACTURE 


i OF THE VERY FINEST BESCREPTIONS OF 
Book, Lithage apbir, ard, Busir, anh all Babs of Papev 
USED FOR PRINTING PURPOSES. 


PERSSE « BROOKS, New Work. 
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Portrait of St. John. This page shows clearly, at the top and right, the deplor- 
able result of trimming the Book of Kells’ pages by a bookbinder, circa 1800. 


The Evangelical Symbols from the Book of Kells. The Man (Mat- 
thew )—The Lion (Mark)—The Ox (Luke)—The Eagle (John). 
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Known as the Monogram Page of the Book of Kells, this is 
said to be the most intricately designed page in existence. 
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By Dents KELLEHER, B.A. 


ELLOW with the weight of eleven hundred years, with margins clipped and pages 

missing, the Book of Kells is still hailed ‘‘The Most Beautiful Book in the World.’ 
It is an illuminated copy of the four Gospels in Latin. Viewed as a mere text, it is full of 
defects; there are misspellings, unfinished sentences, and several readings not in accord 
with the official Vulgate. The script, a rounded half uncial about one-third inch high, 
is clearly meant for long-distance reading. Though beautiful, the handwriting is in no 
way responsible for the fame of the book. It is in the spaces left by the scribe that in- 
terest lies. For illumination in its essence is nothing more than filling gaps with decora- 
tions. The plan of the Book of Kells entailed decoration on a scale so vast as to make one’s 
head reel. Each tiny pattern gets its quota of imaginative inventiveness so that it flaunts 
its own individuality and is easily distinguishable from any other of the millions of 
patterns in the book. So exquisitely firm are the lines, so cunning the weaving of the 
maze, so intoxicating the clash of brilliant colour against brilliant colour, that we are 
taken out of the realm of pure decoration to where reigns the very poetry of art. 

During the so-called Dark Ages, monasteries throughout Western Europe vied with 
one another in the production of illuminated Gospels. The monks of the Columban 
foundations early outstripped their rivals. In the first half of the seventh century came 
a brilliant but uneven book! from the monastery at Durrow. This was soon put in the 
shade by a flawless book? produced by the Columban monks of Lindisfarne in North 
Wales. Yet there was better to come, and with the Book of Kells was born a richness of 
artistic vision till then unknown. 


The Great Book of Columcille, as it was originally called, may have been begun in 


The library of Trinity College in Dublin was built in 1712-1725, and is the oldest of the large 
buildings in the college. In this library is kept the Book of Kells. 
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It is with pleasure that we present 
Denis Kelleher's story of the Book 
of Kells, and his notes on the life 
lead by monks in the early monas- 
teries. Mr. Kelleher, a resident of 
Dublin, Ireland, is a National 
Teacher; his vocation together with 
his place of residence combine to 
make him an authority on the sub- 
ject which he presents so ably here. 


THE EDITOR. 


IThe Book of Durrow, preserved, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

2The Book of Lindisfarne, pre- 
served, Cambridge University, 
Cambridge. 


3Gaelic word for shrine, 
or reliquary. Pronounced 
““Koo'dagh.”’ 


Iona, and brought to Kells soon after 800. Because of Viking raids, the monks left Iona 
then and sought sanctuary with their fellows in Kells. In succeeding centuries, the kings 
of Meath found it increasingly difficult to keep the peace within their own frontiers and 
Kells was no longer inviolate. Dealing with the events of the year 1007, the annalists 
report: 

“The Great Book of Columcille, the chief relic of the Western World was wickedly 
stolen in the night, and after the lapse of two moons and twenty days was found under 


a sod with its jewelled and golden cumhdach? gone.’’ So even at that date it was old 


enough to be called ‘“‘relic.’’ Having been restored to the monastery, it remained there 
undisturbed until the Reformation. 

In the autumn of 1541 the monks were dispersed and were replaced by military- 
minded men who took pride in neither asking nor giving quarter. Always on the alert 
for the call to battle, they had little time for the cherishing of cultural relics. Religious 
objects in gold were melted down and priceless antique volumes destroyed or exposed to 
the elements. For any that were preserved thanks is mainly due to James Ussher, the new 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. This discerning scholar set about collecting works of 
merit regardless of whether they were ‘‘heretical fulminations.’’ By 1640 his library num- 


bered 10,000 volumes, among them the Book of Kells. He wished to leave the collection - 


to Trinity College but owing to theological differences with the Puritan government, he 
was imprisoned in England and all his goods escheated to the state. He died in 1655, and 
his books were put up for sale. Among the tentative purchasers were the King of Den- 


mark and Cardinal Mazarin, but eventually the lot was bought for £2,200 on behalf of 4 
Trinity College. This displeased Cromwell the Protector and to prevent the college's — 


having the books, he ordered that they be stored in Dublin Castle. In this place they were 


badly housed and carelessly guarded. Several were ruined by damp. Many more were — 
stolen for the value of their gilt. The Book of Kells, deprived of its cumhdach, did not ~ 


tempt the thieves, but for lack of a proper cover five of its pages were lost. 


In 1660 came the Restoration and King Charles released the impounded books. In — 


accordance with the wishes of the Archbishop, what was left of his library was trans- 
ferred to Trinity College. 
The Book of Kells lay for a long time in the college library without attracting any 


a 


widespread attention. About the year 1800, somebody thought it worthwhile to have it 


bound. Unfortunately, the bookbinder of his choice had a passion for straight edges. 
Else he had a ready-prepared cover somewhat smaller than the manuscript. At any rate, 


he neatly trimmed the pages all round. In doing so, he light-heartedly clipped the edges 


of many designs, beheaded more than one portrait, and removed marginal interlacings 
from every page. The result of his unconscious vandalism is that today not one square 
millimeter of manuscript would be made available for scientific research. Depend on it, 
the present custodians will ensure that there are no further mutilations of their treasure. 
Neither is it likely that it will be ‘‘wickedly stolen in the night,’’ for each evening it 1s 
locked below in the strong room. In the morning it is taken out and, reverently, the 
assistant librarian turns over a new page to be left on display for the day. One way, 
therefore, of seeing the whole book is to visit the library every day for 339 days, for that 
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Portrait of an Evangelist, 
probably St. Mark. 


“Qui dixit” 


The portrait of either 
St. Mark or St. Luke. 


k of Kells, Starting from the upper left and read- 


Q, R, Q, ET, AD, AD, AI, AT, TRadat, S, and DICO. 
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is the number of pages now left. Professors of letters and art, designers looking for 
patterns, the ordinary Tom-Dick-Harry tourist, all come to stand and gaze and gape, 
according to their bent. One and all are treated to a full historical survey and to a minute 
appreciation of the artistic technique. Visitors’ questions, whether scholarly or silly, 
are painstakingly answered, for Mr. Hanna and his assistant are the most patient and 


~ courteous of men. 


Even in pages of plain script there is always something to astonish both professor 
and tourist. Capitals are never mere letters. For the most part they ‘‘are made of the 
brightly-coloured entwinements of birds, snakes and quadrupeds fighting and performing 
all sorts of acrobatic feats.’’* That no animated capital is treated in the same way twice 
shows inexhaustible inventiveness. That no motif ever descends to the obvious or naive 
shows a keenly critical aesthetic sense. With tail taut, a shark fish shoots to cross a big 


_ F. For no orthographic reason a cat chases a mouse round an O. Powerful hounds sCcamper 


in open spaces and a daring horseman leaps over a line. A P looks with disapproval on 
puny warriors tilting spears. The peacock, figure of Death, walks beautifully aloof while 
the greedy cormorant purloins a U for its nest. As in all pre-renaissance works, the figures 
are drawn in bold and sharp outline, without background or depth. The technique of 
filling in with spirals and parallel lines was then an accepted convention, just as shading 
and perspective became part and parcel of a later school. 

The collection of animals, birds, and fish throughout the text is apparently the 
work of one hand, a master in his own field. The fully illuminated pages required gifts 
of a different order, and in these the work of three artists may be detected. These pages 
were left entirely blank by the scribe so that important events might be more strikingly 


Here in the library of Trinity College is displayed the Book of Kells. Brought from the strong room 
each morning it is placed on its stand, behind the figure in the center of the room. This room, 
209 feet by 40 feet, is said to be one of the longest, if not the longest, rooms in Europe. It contains 
more books than does any single room in the world, a total of some 300,000 volumes, including 
Egyptian papyri, manuscripts in Gaelic and Latin, specimens of early printing, and rare works 
me in many languages. 
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4Henry, Francoise, Irish Art in 
the Early Christian Period, page 
141, Methuen & Co., 1940. 


5ibid, page 145. 


presented to the reader. The letters of the central word or phrase were enlarged by the 
artist to form a framework around which he could weave the most elaborate designs. 
“Inside these legible frames, out of them, around them flows in a continuous stream a 
fantastic decoration of minute spirals endlessly interlocked with each other, animal 
bodies plaited and knit, snakes twisted into patterns of eight, little men so ingeniously 
folded and bent inside a circle that they look like geometrical figures gone crazy. The 
delicacy of his work is incredible. He can wind spirals to such a point that their thread 
is only barely visible. He never blunders over an interlacing, however miscroscopic, and 
keeps his string imperturbably going up and down.’’> That the illuminated work may 
not be as readily legible as the plain script did not unduly worry the artist. Rather he 
made it his glory, as Joyce gloried in the unintelligibility of Finnegans Wake. Who 
would see the second 7 of Principio in a little round-headed man in blue whose long arms 
reached out to play the harp on a stringed C? Perhaps even then, art was for the exclusive 


few, for the initiate. 


MATERIALS 


The sheepskin vellum, of a good thickness, well glazed and polished, is written upon 
on both sides. The pages now measure 13 inches x 9¥% inches, and before cutting might ~ 
have been 15 inches x 12 inches. The black script ink, probably a charcoal product, is 
still as black as anyone could desire. The script was almost certainly executed with a 
goose quill. Much of the illumination was also done with a quill but with regard to the 
finer spirals and interlacings, experts differ. Some maintain they are the work of metal- 
pointed instruments; others are equally sure they see in them the work of fine brushes. 
Francoise Henry is of the opinion that good-quality brushes made from marten hair 
have long been in use in Ireland. 

The luster of the pigments is such as to be incongruous against the venerable mellow- _ 
ness of the vellum. The colours mostly used are green, red, black, and yellow with some 
blue and purple. The green was anciently got from malachite, a copper alloy found in 
Cork and Limerick. The blue is like lapis lazuli and if it really is, may have been brought 
from Persia. The similarity between the Irish and Byzantine styles of illumination, as 
opposed to the Romanesque style, bears this out. Gold was used in its pure form and 
may also have a part in the mixing of the purple. The red may be a natural hematite. _ 

Similar colours are common in other manuscripts that have survived from that 
period. But in succeeding centuries the unsettled state of the country, because of Viking. 
wars and internal dissensions, precluded the practice of art. The decorative skill passed 
away and with it the secret of preparing everlastingly brilliant pigments. Kells is no 
more. Of the monks, there is no trace. The Book is all that remains; its pages giving 
silent testimony of bygone sanctity and aesthetism. Its mutilations are only too vocal— 


they cry out against lawlessness and barbaric war. 


LIFE IN THE COLUMBAN MONASTERIES 


Monks generally are not given to memoir writing. Of those who worked and prayed 
in Kells not a name, hardly a story, remains. Of the monastery building there is no trace. 
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Situated as it was within the ambit of spoilation wars, there was not left a stone upon a 
stone. But it must surely have been built on a plan commonly found in ruins in more 
remote parts of the country. This simple plan entails a central oblong oratory surrounded 
by a great number of cells, usually round in shape—one for every monk. ‘The walls were 
of wood or of mortarless stone. Inside there were recesses but no fireplace. A fairly com- 


mon feature is a number of protruding pegs about shoulder-height. These may have 


served to hang up food and books away from the rodents that surely sheltered in the 
multi-creviced wall. Of all animals sketched in the illuminations, the cat is the most 
naturalistic and alive. Perhaps that was because the artist had a model purring at his 
elbow. 

There was at least one monk who broke the general rule and wrote something 
personal on the margin of his vellum. It was nothing less than a mock-heroic ode to his 


Cat. 


“T and Pongur Ban my cat, 
, "Tis a like task we are at; 
Hunting mice is his delight, 
Hunting words I sit all night. 


oes 


Gainst the wall he sets his eye 
Full and fierce and sharp and sly, 
’Gainst the wall of knowledge I 
All my little wisdom try.’ 


To complete the picture of the lonely cell life of the Irish monk, there is the story 
of Mochua. This young protégé of Columcille, though faithful to his vow of poverty, 
kept as many as three pets. They were a cock, a mouse, and a fly, and each had its special 
duties to perform. In the morning the cock crew to announce the time for matins. When 
their master, exhausted from continuous writing, fell asleep at his desk the mouse came 
and nibbled at his ear. And behold the faithful fly stood on the word where Mochua had 
left off so that he could straightaway resume his transcription task. These three ‘‘valu- 
able possessions’’ died and Mochua, in sorrow, wrote to his preceptor, Columcille. The 
teply was terse yet full of monkish wisdom: 

“There can be no losses except where there are possessions.”’ 

From examination of ruins elsewhere and from the foregoing anecdotes, we may 
safely conjecture that monastic life in Kells was-austere and simple. Having renounced 
the world, the monks did not begrudge length of days spent in beautifying the word of 
God. Patient practice brought unparalleled firmness of hand, visual clarity in following 


_ intricate pattern, and exquisite taste in the matching and contrast of colour. Above and 


beyond all that, heartfelt devotion brought its own reward, the stirring of a responding 
chord in all those who, with sympathy, gaze upon their work. 


Reproductions from the Book of Kells and photographs of college buildings by kind permission of the Librarian, 
Trinity College. Animated capitals after copies by Mrs. John D’Olier. Pages taken from The Book of Kells 
Studio Ltd., 1914. Photostat prints by The National Library, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
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6Literal translation by 
Dr. Robin Flower. 


A complete reproduction in fac- 
simile will, for the first time, be 
published in 1950. The photography 
and processing are by Urs Graf 
Verlag, Berne, Switzerland. The 
first edition is limited to 400 num- 
bered copies in two vellum-bound 
volumes. The price will be in the 
region of £90. 
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Electron micrograph of aluminum monohydrate crystals magnified 


15,000 diameters. Made during the study of alum sizing. 


Paint removers have increased in importance in recent years. Practically every industry which 
applies protective coatings makes some use of paint removers. Hercules* Cellulose Acetate is 
used as a bodying agent in some of the better types of modern paint removers. In such paint 
removers, chlorinated solvents are used as solvent for the acetate and to reduce fire hazards, 


as well as to soften the paint film to be removed. 


Recent tests have verified past experience in that addition of some nitrocellulose to shellac 
definitely improves (a) water resistance, (b) scrubbing resistance, (c) abrasion resistance, and 
(d) drying time. Also even a little low-viscosity nitrocellulose can materially increase the body 
of shellac solution. Of course, an active solvent must be used along with the alcohol to get the 


nitrocellulose into solution. Ethyl acetate does this job nicely, with no harm to odor. 


Ethyl cellulose can be used advantageously in specialty lacquers, including hard lacquers for 
rigid surfaces and tough lacquers for nonrigid surfaces. For details, see the recently issued, 
revised edition of “Hercules* Ethyl Cellulose—Properties and Uses,” pages 46 and 47. If you 
do not have a copy of this 60-page booklet, one may be obtained upon request. 


Three-quarter-second RS Nitrocellulose is now available and should be of interest to all lacquer 
formulators. It is of interest where nitrocellulose of a viscosity between 14-second and 5-6 
seconds could be considered. For example, where a 14-second RS Nitrocellulose is now in use 
in wood furniture lacquers and some improvement in cold-check resistance is desired, the 


34-second type should be considered. 


Information on Hercules* CMC (cellulose gum) has been brought up to date in a recently re- 
vised and issued booklet. New uses continue to be found for this water-soluble cellulose 
product. Among its numerous uses are those in which it serves as a stabilizer of emulsions, 
foods, pharmaceuticals, and industrial products. It is used, also, as a suspending agent, for 
example, in water paints. This property of holding in suspension finely divided particles led 


to its use in detergents to prevent redeposition of loosened soils. 


Pine oil can be used as an effective leafing agent for aluminum powder in resin emulsion 
vehicles. All other commonly used leafing agents for bronze powders failed when tried for this 
particular usage. 


*REG., U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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By FLroRENCE DONNELLY Oe dle : 


JILDER of an industrial empire in Marin 
ounty, California, in the 1850’s was Samuel 
enfield Taylor. In the face of almost insur- 
1ountable difficulties, he built the first paper 
nil] west of the Mississippi. With the mill as its 
oint, the picturesque community of Taylorville 
-and the founder of it all saw his dreams fulfilled. 
people today know of the mill or Taylorville 
he little nearby settlement, Irving, to which 
gave the maiden name of his young wife. 
et, the name of the empire builder has been 
iated by the Samuel P. Taylor State Park, on 
the ruins of the mill stand. Beyond Papermill 
the picturesque stream, which runs through the 
nd the Sir Francis Drake Highway, is a small 
There lie the remains of the pioneer whose 
etcifully came before the business he had built 
e of the leading industries of the West crashed, 
: vast acreages he had owned passed out of the 
ion of his family. 
at Saugerties on the Hudson in New York 
amuel Penfield Taylor was the youngest of a 
mily. He was but a youth when news came of 
‘ing of gold at Coloma in northern California. 
number of friends of the same adventurous 
s his own, he fitted up an old schooner in 
Early in the summer of ’49 he and his friends 
jor California. Ten months later, they disem- 


\ 


barked at Yerba Buena (San Francisco), h 
around Cape Horn and stopped at man 
repairs on their old ship. Although a 
companions suffered injury on that ¢ 
it made a lasting impression on 
years later, ‘“The payment of $2 
working one’s way around Ca 
mast, was not what it was cracked 
Most of the party went ing 
diggings, ; 
exhausted, so he set out t -*‘grubstake.’ 
Opportunity had to knock a is door only once. A 


the mines. In August, 1852, h. 
Perry and Ward, bankers in San 


he ene: a lumberyard on Cali i 
Drumm. i 


It was soon after that Taylor came to Matin County 
looking for lumber. In a small boat he crossed San 
Francisco bay, and then on horseback (securing a 


lence Donnelly is a California newspaperwoman, a member of the staff of the San Rafael Independent at San Rafael, Marin County: 


wealth of information about early Western paper mills and we hope to present other articles by this same author.—The Editor 
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horse from a rancho) he went over the slopes of Mt. 
Tamalpais and followed the streams to what is now 
Papermill Creek. The area abounded in a great variety 
of trees, but the giant redwoods and oaks interested 
him most. 

Realizing the great possibilities of the country, the 
natural beauty, the amount of timber, and the water 
power, Taylor purchased 100 acres of land from 
Rafael Garcia, owner of a huge grant of land. Because 
Taylor's people had been interested in a paper mill 
near Catskill, New York, and he was familiar with 
its operation, he decided he had found an ideal loca- 
tion for one. 

Many men of judgment thought his idea fantastic. 
The site was almost inaccessible other than by cutting 
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trails over the mountains and hills and tf: 
horseback. Machinery had to be brough 
East, and it and other heavy equipment 
carried over mountainside and hills by oxc 
the water power was low during the s 


wages were inordinately high in California 0 


to those in the East where Taylor was to ] 
petition with well-established business. — 
But the young man was undaunted. T 
in carrying out his enterprise was the const 
a ‘‘saw pit.’’ Here the lumber for the mill, ¢ 
and boardinghouse for the workers was 
from redwood trees felled nearby. The t 
squared and framed in the clearing for the mi 
together with wooden pegs. A log dam, 


ek, was begun to insure sufficient water power. 
h the work well under way, Taylor returned to 
st in the summer of 1854, taking the Isthmus of 
a route. He went to South Windham, Con- 
ut, where he purchased the machinery of Smith, 
ester and Co. After Starting it on its way to 
nia, he forgot business for a while and went to 
iver, Massachusetts, to continue his courtship of 
Washington Irving, a pretty schoolteacher. They 
natried in the spring of 1855, and he brought 
ide to California by the Nicaraguan route. 
hing remains of the fine home which Samuel 
‘built for his wife and where their seven sons, 
Samuel, Edward, William P., George, Frank, 
and their daughter, Maybelle, 
eared. However, the site can be 
1 because the apple trees in the 
orchard, just a stone’s throw 
he mill ruins, are still growing. 
machinery had been shipped 
e Isthmus; on arrival in San 
sco, it was sent by schooner to 
s, an early-day shipping point 
rin County. It was then taken 
art part of the way and then 
[a by ox power’ to its 
ition. 
h the machinery installed, the 
sompleted, and the raw materi- 
iand, the water was turned on 
ro large overshot wheels and 
I was in operation in Novem- 
56. 
site of the mill was not chosen 
water power alone, for the 
of the water was also a deter- 
factor. As is well known, a 
upply of clear, pure water is 
olute necessity in the manu- 
of paper. Steam was also 
ty for cooking the stock and 
dryers. This was generated by 
. During the many years the 
as in operation, the necessary 
for fuel was cut from the 
i1 100 acres and from the 2,500 
vhich, as needed, were added 
Taylor property. 
«chief product of the mill in 
y days was newsprint. It was 
om tags retrieved from the 
nd dump piles in San Francis- 
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co by the thrifty Chinese. The Orientals, using two- 
pronged sticks, picked up the rags which they shoved 
into the bags they carried balanced on bamboo poles 
over their shoulders. The Chinese sold to the junkmen 
who baled the rags. 

The merchants of San Francisco took pleasure in 
aiding the infant industry, known for a short time 
as Taylor and Post, although many of them had little 
idea that it would prosper and grow as it did. 


“Hold the Presses’’ 


With transportation today so simplified and com- 
munication so speedy, it is interesting to contrast 
the situation now with that of nearly a century ago. 


Not only did Taylor have difficulty in getting his 
supplies to the mill but in getting his product to his 
best customers, the San Francisco newspapers. 

The lookout at the top of Telegraph Hill, who kept 
San Franciscans informed on the arrival and departure 
of ships, would be besieged by the Alta California, 
The Bulletin, and The Call when they were short on 
newsprint. The query was: ‘‘Has the sloop from 
Bolinas yet hove in sight?”’ 

Taylor was constantly struggling to overcome 
transportation difficulties. However, it was not until 
the '70’s when the North Pacific Coast Railroad was 
built that the products of the mill could be sent speedi- 
ly to the customers. The railroad line came directly 
through the Taylor property. 

Step by step, the pioneer in the papermaking in- 
dustry in the West built up his business. He intro- 
duced paper bags which were then novelties. He 
entered also into the business of making “‘fine papers.”’ 
In 1860, eastern paper suddenly rose three or four times 
in price, which caused the prices of Taylor’s products 
to advance accordingly. After the War Between the 
States the pioneer mill continued to be one of the best- 
paying properties in California. 

The exhibits of the Taylor products were featured 
at the annual fairs of the Merchanics Institute in San 
Francisco and in the offices of ‘‘S. P. Taylor and Co., 
paper dealers and manufacturers of Taylorville and 
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Clay Street, San Francisco.’’ Bookpaper, 
tinted, machine-finished, and manila wrapping 
won many awards for the firm. 

Because his business had increased greatly 
built the second and much larger mill in 
cost of $165,000. The new building was i 
of an ‘“‘L,’’ with a separate structure for 1 
boiler and another for the engines. The ma 
three stories and basement, was 30 feet by 90f 
upper story was used as a stock and dust 1 
middle one was for sorting and preparation 
on the lower floor was the pulp room; and 
ment contained the drainers and bleaching 

The motive power consisted of a 30-in 
turbine water wheel, and a Corliss autom 
engine of 150 horsepower. 


Water Diverted 


When the Marin Water Company was start 
early '70’s, a large amount of the water 
flowed through Papermill Creek went into tl 
pany’s reservoirs. This made it necessary 
steam engine at the paper mill for addit 

William T. Coleman of San Rafael, who 
chief of the famed Vigilantes of San Fran 
days, and who was much interested in ge 
to his extensive properties in San Rafael, Marit 
seat, paid Taylor $10,000 for a part of 1 tl 


n rights. The mill owner realized later that no 
t of money could ever make good the loss to 
per mill caused by the diversion of water, or 
asate for narrowing the picturesque stream. 

p Taylor, one of the first ‘‘tented cities’ in 
nia, was a noted camping and picnic resort, 
yefore and after the railroad was built. The 
jan Club, exclusive club for men in San 
co, had its first outdoor “‘jinks’’ at Camp 
in June, 1878. 

neat the mill, a two-and-a-half-story hotel 
lilt, and it was oper- 
or many years by 
Taylor, son of the 
- mill builder. 

the mill continued 
sper. All kinds of 
were manufactured— 
paper for the State 
lifornia, book and 
aph paper, manila, 
int, wrapping paper, 
und fruit wraps. To 
them, jute was im- 
from Calcutta, wood 
rom Norway, rags 
ood shavings from 
tancisco, and even 
aste from the jute 
‘San Quentin Prison, 
is in Marin County, 
ocessed for paper. 


th Ends Career 


death came to end 
eer of Samuel Pen- 
ylor. After months 
s, he died in January, 
t the age of 58. Mrs. 
| Baker of San Rafael, / 
ddaughter, recalls her mother, Mrs. Joseph 
Danner (Maybelle Taylor), telling of the 
Mrs. Danner was ill and unable to go to the 
lace on the knoll, but she watched the sad pro- 
The Episcopal bishop walked beside the coffin 
vas carried by long-time friends of the pioneer. 
+ of mourners stretched from the valley to the 
he hill. In it were men prominent in political 
| the financial world, and the mill hands who 
Dwn and loved Samuel Penfield Taylor as he 
id for and achieved success. Beside him on the 
the bodies of his two sisters. His widow 
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made her home with Mrs. Danner in San Francisco 
until her death. 

William P. Taylor, who later became Marin County 
sheriff, with several of his brothers continued to oper- 
ate and improve the mill. A 20-horsepower machine . 
for supercalenders was added to the plant at a cost of 
approximately $10,000. Hardly had it been installed 
when the financial panic of 1893 was under way, and 
the paper mill and many other industries never re- 
covered from it. The property was taken over by 
Alexander Montgomery. On his death, his widow, 
Elizabeth, came into full pos- 
session of the mill and the 
lands. She married Attorney 
Rogers some time later and 
has lived in a San Francisco 
hotel for many years. The 
paper mill was never 
operated after the Taylors 
left, and the buildings were 
badly in need of repair. The 
paper mill was destroyed 
by fire in May, 1916. For 
many years the water wheel 
stood—a picturesque spec- 
tacle. Now all that remain 
are portions of the founda- 
tions, the supports for the 
heavy machinery, and walls 
which encased one of the 
shafts. The hotel, too, 
burned to the ground. 

Because Mrs. Rogers’ 
taxes on what was the 
Taylor property were de- 
linquent for a long period 
Of tite, the County of 
Marin finally acquired the 
title and, with cooperation 
of the State of California, 
the lands have been preserved for the public by 
‘establishment of the Samuel P. Taylor State Park. 

Gone are all the children of the pioneer. There were 
24 grandchildren but death has depleted their ranks, 
too. 

But it would probably be a great pleasure to the 
pioneer paper mill builder to know that three of his 
grandsons, one of them his namesake, have carried on 
in the paper-manufacturing business. They are Stanley 
S. Taylor, Samuel Penfield Taylor, and James Irving 
Taylor, sons of James Taylor. They are the owners of 
the Honolulu Paper Company in Hawaii. 


The Illuminated Word 
i T high noon of the Dark Ages, 


there shone forth volumes of 


wondrous luster, radiant with 


words exalted into supernal 
4 : fens. that merged immaculately with calm- 
cloistered consciousness. These ASO EE a 
; : transcriptions of precious works surpassed each 
¥ j other Eas grandeur and grace. Skilled scribes 
a lavished lifetimes in sequestered alcoves, on 
parchment and vellum, dipping their quills into 
J rare colors ; . into their very heart’s blood for 


living hues. Immortal treasures... these revered 


—P. K. THOMAJAN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


 NOSEY HILL 


YEARS AGO, at a railroad station in a small 
consin town, a rather tattered individual 
l off a freight train which had slowed down 
y miles an hour. Rather the worse for wear 
ur, he proceeded to the station dining room, 
he ordered a cup of coffee and two dough- 
ifter looking around, sizing up the four or 
ople who were in the place, he caught the 
he waitress. 

here a paper mill in this town, Miss?” he 
ate 

e is,” she replied, pointing, “‘it’s about a 
le up the tracks in that direction.” 

inks,” he said, and tipping the cup to get 
- drop of coffee, he deposited a dime (which 
last, by the way) on the counter and made 
out of the dining 


He walked over to what he assumed was the 
office, in which a light was burning, and rapped on 
the door. After a moment or two, a rather large 
individual answered. 

“What do you want?” he inquired rather gruffly. 

“My name’s Nosey Hill, and I thought there 
might be an opening for a machine tender,” said 
Nosey in a rather plaintive voice. 

“Know anything about making lightweight 
waxings?” the big fellow asked. 

“Sure, I worked for mills in Ohio and Michigan, 
and for some bond mills making manifold.” 

The old man looked Nosey over very carefully, 
easing up to him to get a whiff of Nosey’s breath 
which, fortunately, was pure and clean only be- 
cause of economic reasons. 

“Vl tell you what I’ll 


the direction she 
oted, and after 
bout a half mile, 
= to a nice-looking 
Ithough a small 


bably a one-ma- 


mill,”» he noted 
ps I hope 
ney can use a 
e tender.” 


Nosey Hill will live forever, of that we feel 
assured. We thought our series of stories concerning 
this remarkable character was completed with our 
last issue, but here another story turns up, sent in 


by one of our readers. Probably more stories regard- 


ing this mastermind of the paper world will come 


to light as time goes by; if so, we shall publish those 
which pass the test of censorship, for Nosey was, 
to say the least, a carefree character. If, in your 
archives, you have tucked away any record of 
_Nosey’s droll doings which have not appeared on 
these pages, by all means let us have them. 

The Editor. 
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do, Bub,” the old man 
said. I'll give you a trial 
tonight because my 
third trick machine 
tender is starting on a 
bender and his buddy is 
in there raising hell be- 
cause he thinks he has to 
work sixteen hours. 
Here’s the line-up, Bub. 
Tm going to tell you 
about this job here in 
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“What do you want?” he inquired rather gruffly. 


the office before we go out in the mill, because I 
want you to know that you are taking over the 
best little job in the country. We run eighteen- 
pound opaque waxing on ’er at nine hundred feet. 
She trims one hundred and twenty inches, runs 
slick as a whistle, and when we start ’er up on 
Monday morning, we don’t have a break or a wash- 
up until the following Sunday shutdown. Re- 
member, we expect that kind of performance from 
you and the machine, and I’ll accept nothing else. 


“Our slime control is the best, never see a slime 
hole, Bub, and the clothing is in very good shape. 
Wire’s only a week old, the felts are new and, by 
the way, the automatic felt guides are the best 
and they are doing a very good job. So, you see 
that your job will be to keep an eye on ’er, and 
run ringers. Don’t worry about the dry end crew, 
as they are the best, having been with me for ten 
years.” 

Nosey saw that the office clock showed that 
it was ten, and the old man was starting for the 
door leading out in the mill. 

“Come on, Bub, and we'll introduce you to 
your buddy,” said the old man. 

Nosey followed him through the door out into 
the mill, and as they entered the machine room he 
was amazed at the sight which greeted his eyes. 

The machine room was very well lighted and 
the machine was one which would gladden the 


heart of any man who had ever spent much time 


ina paper mill. It was painted a dark re d 
as a pin, and running along as sweet as co 
“Like it?” the old man asked. 
“I sure do,” answered Nosey. “I h 
_ seen such a clean machine room. Bu 
don’t you make any broke?” ; 
“I told you, Bub, that this job don’t 
broke. We ship all rolls off the winder, 
edge, and there’s darned little broke to 
said the old man gruffly. “But, come o 
the wet end and meet your buddy.” 
Nosey’s buddy seemed tickled to d 
know that he didn’t have to work sixt 
and he was very anxious to show Nosey ara 
“Well, I’m going home and get some 
said the old man, “‘see you later.” 4 
After showing Nosey around the macht 
telling him the same things that the ol 
said about it, Nosey’s buddy said goo 
departed, as it was then about a quart 
Nosey stood at the wet end, looking up the: 
and admiring the machine, which was | 
like a kitten. He strolled up to the d y en 
talked to the crew, who impressed hi 
very capable men, and after a few mot 
back down to the wet end and walked 
screens, noting the speed and stroke o 
the head, glanced at the breast roll t 
ductor was doing a good job, noted the 
saw they were working, Slaneats ate 


~ 
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d it was set at 250 amp., and that all the 
showed a nice straight line from seven 
< that morning. 

re a swell outfit,” thought Nosey. “I think 
t down for a little while.” 

walked over to a small bench which faced 
press on the front side and sat down. 
been without sleep for over twenty-four 
and being tired, he closed his eyes for a 
p, after glancing up to the dry end and 
hat the crew was on the job. It was ten 
after twelve. 

m one is very tired and sleepy as Nosey 
t is a very easy matter to drift off into a 
‘sleep. This is especially true in a machine 
where the jordan will sing you to sleep, as 
id machine tender will testify. 

ll, when Nosey opened his eyes again, he 
aot the machine and saw that the sheet was 
into the dryers and that everything was 
along nicely at the wet end. He also got quite 
prise when he saw that it was five-thirty and 
ing to get daylight. 

from the bench and walked slowly to 
a7 noting as he went that the sheet was 


going over the dryers in fine shape. When he 
arrived at the calenders, his heart sank, as the 
calenders were bare and the reel was flopping 
around like a wild duck that had been shot in one 
wing. , 

The dry end crew was under the winder sound 
asleep. Nosey was frantic, but let him tell you 
what happened: 

“The first thing I did was get out of the mill as 
fast as I could. When I hit the outside, I knew 
what had happened. There were small bits of 
paper all over the countryside, at least six inches 
deep,” said Nosey. 

“Yep, you’re right, the dry end crew had seen 
me taking a nap and thought they might as well 
have a snooze, too. Well, the sheet had snapped 
out between the last dryer and the calender, 
followed the top felt until it was pulled up into 
the ventilator fan which exhausts on the roof. 
That must have gone on from twelve-thirty to 
some time after I left, and I’ll tell you I waded 
through six inches of small pieces of eighteen- 
pound opaque waxing down to the railroad sta- 
tion, where I hopped a freight which, fortunately, 
happened to be pulling out when I arrived.” 
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the number of pages comprising an issue, but from th 

lavish, though astute, manner in which he advertised w! 

can be certain that the pages were not few, and thi 

paper merchants of that day found P. T. Barnum 
account a good one. 
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r ARNUM may be counted among the 
ass best patrons of the paper industry, 
ehe preached and practiced advertising through- 
$ amazing and spectacular career. Long before 
ising had been hailed as ‘the youngest of the 
sions,’ he was a past master of the art as applied 
show business. He understood the fundamental 
les of successful advertising, “‘not merely by 
of printer’s ink,”’ which, as he records, “I have 
used freely . . . but by turning every possible 
Stance to my account.”’ 
ium makes no apology for his deliberate use 
yhoo or humbug. He tells all about it in his 
P. T. Barnum, Written by Himself, of which 
million copies were sold between 1869 and 
‘I fell in with the world’s way,’ he explains, 
‘my ‘puffing’ was more persistent, my posters 
lating, my pictures more exaggerated, my flags 
atriotic, and my transparencies more brilliant 
was not because I had less scruple, but more 
, far more ae and a better foundation 
h promises . . . I have yet to hear of a single 
e where a visitor went away from the seuss) 
ining that he had been defrauded of his money.” 
Ametican Museum was a losing business when 
1 purchased it in the year 1841, when he was 
ne years old. ‘When I became proprietor,” he 
“there was no bustle or activity about the 
10 posters to announce what was to be seen; 
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the whole exterior was as dead as the skeletons and 
stuffed skins within. I printed whole columns in the 
papers, setting forth the wonders of my establish- 
ment. Old fogies opened their eyes in amazement at 
a man who could expend hundreds of dollars in 
announcing a show of ‘stuffed monkey skins,’ but 
these old fogies paid their quarters, nevertheless, and 
when they saw the curiosities and novelties . . . like 
all other visitors, were astonished as well as pleased, 
and went home and told their friends and neighbors, 
and thus assisted in advertising my business.’’ 
Barnum adorned the exterior of his building with 
posters, flags, and banners and kept a band of musi- 
cians on the front balcony, a band about which he 
wrote, ‘“whose discordant 
notes would drive the 
crowd into the Museum, 
out of earshot of my out- 
side orchestra.” He in- 
stalled the first calcium 
lights ever seen in New 
York, which “lighted up 
and down Broadway”’ 
from his location at the 
corner of Ann Street. 
Before the first year 
ended, he introduced 
high-grade vaudeville en- 
tertainment, and adver- 
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TWO OF ‘THEN’ CHILDREN, 3 


Barnum rolled up his sleeves and shouted 
milling crowd could hear him, ‘Well, mi 
should just like to see you dare cut down the An 
flag on the Fourth of July!” 

An excited throng closed in and one brawny 
threatened, “If you want to save a whole b 
your body, you better slope and never dare» 
again about hauling down the American Flag 
two vestrymen “‘sloped,” and the flags rema 
another example of Barnum’s odd, but succ 
methods of advertising. 

By one o'clock on that historic day, the m 
was so jammed that crowds were detained 
entrance awaiting a chance to go in. As B 
equivocally expressed it, ‘This was excee 
harrowing to my feelings.’’ But he was as cle 
finding a way to get people out as he had b 
entice them in. His carpenters were promptly o 
to improvise an exit from the second floor int 
Street, which was done within two hours. | 
meantime the scene painter was ordered, 
take a piece of canvas four feet square, and pa 
it in large letters: TO THE EGRESS.” Thi 
placed over the new stairway, where the ¢ 
returning from the third story could not miss 
it. They would stop, and some would read ; 
“To the Egress. Sure, that’s an animal we h 


ave ron viernes ane Fromt tt aie lt am hour afer te ene of cee seen.” Many of them would depart this way, m 


ap gnc “oe 414) tee Tipe’ 5S pe Sey Rey kg ll -el on moud by Mr. Harnum te | 
Seba es eee eae room for more people to enter from Broadwa 


Whe would see them maust be 
inant Ss 
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thelr Biro, Parentage, thett Barnum saw no wrong in this deception. F 
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tised by large colored posters, illuminated trans- 
parencies, and newspaper announcements a special 
grand opening on July Fourth. He proposed running 
a string of American flags across the street, attaching 
one end of the rope to a tree in St. Paul’s churchyard. 
This proposal was indignantly rejected by the 
astonished and dignified vestrymen. 
Nevertheless, before daylight on the 
Fourth,” 


“glorious 
the flags were up and attracting great atten- 
tion. About nine o’clock that morning, two angry 
vesttymen appeared and demanded their removal. 
Barnum suavely led them from his office into the 
street, and pointed out how beautiful the flags 
appeared. The outraged gentlemen protested, and 
when one of them threatened that if the flags were 
hot removed in ten minutes he would cut them down, 


doubtedly felt that those returning from the 
floor had received their quarter’s worth of enti 
ment (which was undoubtedly true), and that! 
entitled to improve his own opportunities an 
disappoint others who wanted to see the mu 
But it is one of those amusing incidents whid 
lent color to the accusation that he was a “‘hu 
and charlatan.’’ But such attacks didn’t bother Bi 
—he regarded them as so much free advettis 
A good answer to this libel was recently br 
out in Ed Sullivan’s column, Little Old New 
“I was browsing through an old book store 
related, “and my eye fell on an ancient vi 
entitled Barnum. On the third page, P. T. Bi 
had written: ‘Some smart aleck comedian alongt 
way has saddled me with the saying that “tht) 
sucker born every minute and two to take hi 
never could say that. My success has been a vig 
in detecting what the public preferred.’ ” He W 
great lengths and spared no expense to pt 
outstanding features. He elevated the tone of | 
temporary shows, to which churches and the | 


THE AMRRICAN 


it of society had strongly objected. From the 
ung, vulgarity and obscenity were excluded 
is enterprises. Churches actually approved his 
ons and scientists praised his zoological 
ions, which, of course, was most helpful. 

e occasionally featured such an item as ‘“‘the 
with his head where his tail ought to be,” and 
hibit consisted of a horse backed into a stall 
is head looking out, the people enjoyed the 
a themselves and doubtless recommended that 
fiends see it. Such harmless deceptions were 
re than seasoning to the dishes which were 
d, rather than resented, by his public over a 
of fifty-six years’ showmanship. 

um’s career had begun in 1835, in his twenty- 
eat, when he had been persuaded to buy an 
gress, alleged to be 161 years old and a former 
of General Washington. She was the headline 
of his first brief, but profitable, venture. In a 
mtary way it set the pattern for his showman- 
At the outset of my career,’ he wrote in his 
gtaphy, “I saw that everything depended 
getting people to think, talk, and become 
and excited overand about the ‘rare spectacle.’”’ 
uilt his reputation on headliners. General Tom 
» (1842) and Jenny Lind (1850), under his 
dinary promotional skill; brought him riches 
ernational fame. His museum prospered until 
ed by fire in July, 1865. Undaunted by heavy 
ul loss, he opened Barnum’s New American 


Museum, in November of the same 
year, only to have it burn down in 
March, 1868. 

In the meantime, he had served 
with distinction for one term in the 
Connecticut State Legislature, with- 
Out prejudice to his show business. 
But after the demolition of his New 
Museum, Barnum decided to tetire 
to his beloved home in Bridgeport, 
“not knowing,” as he confesses, 
“how utterly fruitless it is to attempt 
to chain down energies peculiar to 
my nature.” 

During a trip to California he dis- 
covered a dwarf more diminutive 
than General Tom Thumb, whom he 
nicknamed ‘“‘Admiral Dot.” The sight 
of another “‘rare spectacle” banished 
all desire for private life. In 1869, he teamed up his 
new protégé with his old friend, General Tom Thumb, 
added other attractions, and was off on a world tour. 
At about the same time, his famous ‘Siamese Twins”’ 
were sent, with other features, on a successful tour 
through Great Britain. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF JENNY LIND IN NEW YORK. 


Although sixty-one years of age, the heady experi- 
ence of renewed success drove Barnum on to the 
crowning achievement of his life, “The Greatest Show 
on Earth, comprising museum, menagerie, Cafavan, 
hippodrome, and circus, of such proportions as to 
require 500 men and horses to transport it through 
the country. On the tenth of April, 1871, the vast 
tents, covering nearly three acres, were opened i 
Brooklyn, and filled with ten thousand delighted 
spectators.”’? Thus was born our modern circus. 

For the spiralling success during the twenty years 
before Barnum’s death in 1891, due credit should 
be given to his first manager, William C. Troup, and 
later to his efficient but self-effacing partner, James 
A. Bailey, who was “‘so keen on circus management, 
so adept in finding profitable territory.’ But it was 
Barnum, the peerless publicist, who stole the show. 

It was Barnum, whose keen scent for the “‘rare 
spectacle” resulted in the purchase of Jumbo, the 
darling of the Royal Zoological Gardens, over even 
the unavailing protests of Queen Victoria, with 
whgse approval injunction proceedings were brought 
in te (Co&rt of Chancery to break the contract with 


the Royal Zoological Gardens. Jumbo arrived int 
York on Sunday, April 9, 1882, to be met by Bart 
in the presence of eager newspaper reporters } 
gave columns of free publicity to the event. 
The cost of Jumbo, $10,000, and his transportat 
$20,000, was matched within ten days by the | 
office receipts. It would be impossible to esti 
how much more money this “rate spectacle” 
elephant—nearly twelve feet in height—brough 
before and even after his tragic death, Septem 
1885, on the railroad tracks at St. Thomas, 
According to an eye witness, the elepha 
returning from the evening show, and inasmud 
no trains were scheduled at the time, a short cut 
made along the main railroad track. All except Jui 
and the small clown elephant had safely reached # 
cars. “As these two were being led along the th 
flanked on one side by a string of freight cats)) 
on the other by a steep embankment, a freight € 
came suddenly from the east. Jumbo’s kee) 
Matthew Scott, attempted to drive him to an opei 
between two cars... Accompanied by Tom Thu} 
(the clown elephant), he had run some thirty ya 


the locomotive struck the smaller elephant and 
ed him down the embankment. Panic-stricken, 
) tan past the only avenue of escape, and in 
sion stopped and turned about. It was then 
1e locomotive struck him. His head was driven 
en a box car and a flat car, and such was the force 
‘ collision that the locomotive and two cars 
hrown off the rails. 
t Jumbo had received a mortal blow. He reached 
s long trunk and drew close to his great blood- 
1 head the only keeper he had ever known, 
ew Scott, who wept unashamedly in his grief. 
minutes more and the mammoth heart was 
r stilled.’”5 
ical of the license Barnum so often took with 
is a build-up for publicity, his press agents 
a more dramatic story. “The leviathan of the 
id the mountain of bone and brawn came 
et with a ctash that made the solid roadbed 
The heavy iron bars of the engine’s pilot were 
| and twisted as if they had been but grape- 
and its front stripped as if by an explosion of 


mum ad of 1876. Understatement was never one 

num’s failings. Who could read his copy, gaze 

} Pictured behemoth, and then fail to spend 
fifty cents for admission? 


dynamite. With his mighty tusks driven clear back 
into his brain and his massive skull crushed in, 
Jumbo... gave but one groan after being struck, 
and then composed himself to meet death with be- 
coming dignity and fortitude.’’ 

It was soon announced that Jumbo’s mounted skin 
would be presented to Tufts College, Medford, 
Massachusetts, of which Barnum was an original 
trustee, and for which he had built the Barnum 
Museum. The skeleton was at first promised to the 
Smithsonian Institution but, finally, it was given to 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
York. The heart went to Cornell University. ¢ 

Immediately a popular clamor arose, requesgi 


expected, Barnum obliged gladly, and for 
seasons Jumbo continued his tours with The Gréat¢s 
Show on Earth, before arriving, in March, 188 at. 
his present resting place at Tufts. Before the year “ 
was up, Jumbo was requisitioned for one last trip 
with the circus to Great Britain, and was returned in 
March, 1890. ‘‘Glad Jumbo is back,”’ wrote Barnum 

to Professor Marshall, “‘and Aope he will never leave 
again, but Bailey owns half of him and won’t yet 
decide that point.’’® 

This hope has been fulfilled. Jumbo dominates the 
largest room in the Barnum Museum on College Hill, 
which also contains Barnum’s unique desk and a 
growing collection of miscellaneous memorabilia, all 
bearing witness to the genius of Barnum and his 
undying belief in advertising. 

His name, fame, and slogan bloom perennially in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, a harbinger of 
spring. After the grand opening, the circus starts on 
a 10,000-mile tour, under canvas, covering some three 
score cities, and consuming vast quantities of paper 
and paper products of many kinds. 

As Life magazine quite recently observed: ‘To 
most Americans there is only one circus, the mam- 
moth Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey organi- 
zation, which, by ballyhoo, chicanery, a series of 
prudent mergers and sheer ability to entertain, has 
survived hurricane, fire, and competition to remain, 
since its inception under P. T. Barnum in 1871, 
‘The Greatest Show on Earth.’ ” 


1T he Story of My Life, p. 99, Cincinnati, Forshee & McMakin, 
1886. 


2Ibid., p. 89. 
3Ibid., p. 380. 


“May, Earl Chapman, The Circus from Rome to Ringling, New 
York, Duffield & Green, 1932. 


’Carpenter, Russell L., P. T. Barnum’s Jumbo (Reprint from 


The Tuftonian, Tufts College, Medford, Mass.), January, 
1941. 
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CYRUS W. FIELD 
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Bold Cyrus Field he said, says he, 
“JT have a pretty notion, 
That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean.” 


—Old song 


SUCCESSFUL PAPER MERCHANT 


By Harrison ELLiotr 


PER MANUFACTURERS? 
LIALS, 


YRUS W. FIELD’S fame resulting from his great 
C achievement in laying the Atlantic cable has 
somewhat obscured the fact that he was a success- 
ful paper merchant who built up a profitable 
business in paper and paper-mill supplies. It was 
accomplished by initiative, hard work, and a per- 
severance which characterized all his undertakings. 

Cyrus West Field was born November 30, 1819, 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. He attended the 
local school, but his determination to enter busi- 
ness came to him early in life, depriving him of 
much in the way of higher learning, and of the 
benefit of a college education. On April 29, 1835, 
when but fifteen years of age, he set out for New 
York City to enter upon his business career. When 
he left home, his capital consisted of eight dollars 
which his father had given him. 

He obtained employment in the drygoods house 
of A. T. Stewart and Company (now John Wana- 
maker), then located on Broadway between Murray 
and Warren Streets. His first job was as an errand- 


The title page of Field’s catalogue, published 
in the late 1840’s. The “and company” was 
his brother-in-law, Joseph F. Stone. 
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“ OYRUS W. FIELD & CO, 


WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS 


No. 11 Cliff Street, New York, 


PAPER 
WAREHOUSE, § 


No. 11 CLIFF St, 


(Near Jobn St.) 


NOW OFFER 


At the lowest wholesale prices, for cash, or satisfactory notes, by far the 
most extensive and desirable stock of all articles connected with the Paper 
Trade, or Manufacture, that can be found in this or any other country. 
Our long experience and great facilities enable us to offer extraordinary 
inducements to large purchasers. 
Orders accompanied with cash, or satisfactory references, will be execu- 
ted with the same care and promptness as when given in person, 


PAPER OF ANY SIZE AND WEIGHT MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Liberal Advances made on consignments of Paper and other Merchandise. 


Stock. 


Ss paid for Rags, and all other Paper Manufacturers’ 


An offer to sell or to buy, with illustrations of the firm’s 


Below, an invoice for six reams of Paper, quality not 
stated, at $2.37 a ream. 


a 


two warehouses. 


Paper 


OF SYERT DEocairrion 
CONSTANTLY On HAND, 
“OR MADE TO ORDER. 


. Importing and Eommission Merchants, and Dealers 
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boy and he later rose to a cler 
His first year’s salary was $5 
second year it was increased to 
and the third year it amount 
$300. After his three years j 
employ of A. T. Stewart and 
pany, he returned to Stock 
and began a career in the 
industry. He became a bookk 
for his brother Matthew D. 
who was a partner in a papel 
at Lee, Massachusetts. Later 
mill became the property o: 
Smith Paper Company wh 
ground wood was first used i 
manufacture of newsprint. 
While in the employ of his b 
er’s paper mill, his salary was 
a year with board. He becar 
successful paper salesman and 1 
trips to Boston, Philadelphia, ¥ 
ington, and New York. His lil 
personality won for him rf 
friends in the trade, which we 
stand him in good stead later 
the age of twenty-one, he dec 
to go into the paper business 
manufacturer. He bought an i 
est in a small paper mill at ¥ 
field, Massachusetts, after whic 
accepted an offer from E. Ro 
Company, wholesale paper de 
in Maiden Lane, New York ( 
Here, Field became a junior pai 
and used his acquaintance with 
trade in Philadelphia, Balti 
Washington, and Boston in at 
tempt to bolster up and rebui 
declining business. | 
However, owing to the effect’ 
the financial. depression of 1) 
the business failed in April, 1! 
with large liabilities. In some | 


a | 
table manner, the burden of 
pts fell upon young Cyrus, 
he was not the principal of me 
m. He made a settlement a. 
e creditors and released him- oe tL oll : tn ye . 
ficiently to wind up the : a ae . aw 
5 so as to start one of his . _ rs 
n 1842 he established the oe ‘ - be turk nbs ts 440. ah” y 
ship of Cyrus W. Field & ee 
ny. The “and company” fe a tha) 
s brother-in-law, Joseph F. Oe ee ae 
By 1853, when thirty-three ee ohh io oe ‘ oe, ey - 
aid, Field had built up a Neby ht? gre Ae, ds the doy o 
ful business and was worth 7 : a a ee 
quarter of a million dollars. — ae * die ia i Wibeswaih } , i. 0a. 08 at 
ough the arrangements with { sib 
litors of E. Root & Company al || 
en in the nature of a com- Sse og 4j L Ace | 
e, he looked up the old debt Gr LI pre ee | 
, computed the unpaid por- ecg 1 nee) 
th interest at seven per cent Mex go || 
d each creditor in full. There Cee 3s, CLES | 
legal obligation to do this. | 
g to retire from the paper U 


s, Field left $100,000 with ® 
ior partner with the under- 

g that he was not to be 

o devote any time to it. He 

w a rich man, free to give time to his hobbies 
essed with a peaceful home life. But he was 
ing a man to retire, and the most active and 
sart of his life was to follow. 

was methodical in his habits and very con- 
us in all his dealings, but somewhat dictatorial 
management of his business. He has been 
as saying, “I attended to every detail of the 
s, and made it a point of answering every 
o the day it was received.”’ 

ir apart as two of his enterprises, the paper 
s and the Atlantic telegraph, may seem, yet 
> closely related as means of communication. 
ck of the telegraph instrument required paper 


Both Field’s and Stone’s names appear on this detailed 


statement of nearly one hundred years ago. 


to record the message and to make further trans- 
mission of it possible. The cable conveyed the 
thought, and so that it would not vanish in thin air, 
paper provided the medium to make the transmitted 
thought a matter of record for all time. 

What is related here is only one phase of a useful 
life which ran the gamut of everything from being 
called a deluded fool to acclamation as the most 
outstanding figure since Columbus. Adverse criticism 
was not without some effect upon his honest nature. 
After a life of public service and generous deeds, 
Field died in 1892, a somewhat saddened and disillu- 
sioned man, but an outstanding example of a fine type 
of upright and courageous American citizen. 


The photographs on this and the opposite page are from the Bella Landauer collectior 
a in the New York Historical Society. 


THE STORY OF THE SOUTH COAST PAPER MILL 


Hf RANA! 


By FrorENcE DONNELLY 


¥ LOVED TO GO to the mill, the straw smelled so sweet, and there were so many men, and everyone 
|i so busy,”’ said smiling, gray-haired Mrs. Louisa O'Neill, whose husband was the son of the founder 
of the pioneer South Coast Paper Mill at Soquel in Santa Cruz County, California. 

All I knew when I started to get material for this article was that a Mr, O'Neill and a Mr. Callaghan 
had a paper mill at Soquel in the early days. So I went to that little community. For a time, I was com- 
pletely baffled. I knew the O’Neills had owned a ranch there but the attendant at the gas station had 
never heard of it. I inquired from several more people, with the same result. A woman who had over- 
heard my question pointed across the highway to an unpaved road and said, “The O’Neill ranch is 

- up there on the old San Jose road, but it is rented to the Mellos.” 

Slowly I drove along the road she had indicated, trying to see where a mill might have been located 
along the creek bed which was to the right of it. It was perhaps a mile before I stopped. There were 
no signs of a mill, but to the left was a charming old farmhouse with an inviting tree-shaded driveway. 
I turned the car and took the drive which went around to the back of the house. I called out to a boy 
standing there, “Is this the O’Neill ranch?” He stared at me and then shook his head, ‘‘No speak 


Jed: 


Edward O’Neill, founder of the South Coast Paper Mill; his wife, Mary, nee Kild 
born in Stockbridge, Mass. Below is John aie 


English.”” But my call attrac- 
ted a bright-faced youngster, 
who assured me my guess 
was right. Then I wanted to 
know about a mill. He was 
gleeful, “Sure there was a 
mill here, I'll show you the 
picture.’’ I jumped out of 
the car and followed him to 
a small shed. He pulled away 
at a pile of rubbish and down 
tumbled a colored picture 
pasted on a thin slab of red- 
wood, a favorite way of 


mounting pictures a half century or more ago. It was 
a paper mill all right but underneath was the name 


»”? 


“Lebanon. 


I walked slowly to the house. The young woman 
who came to the door said she knew nothing 


about a mill but that Mrs. 


O’Neill, the owner of 


the ranch, lived in Santa Cruz, just a short dis- 


tance away. 


2 


O’Neill grown to manhood and, when this 
a student at the University of Santa Clara in California. 


uff; and their son, 
picture was made, 


The first time I saw | 
O’Neill, her son, Dr. J 
R. O’Neill of San | 
cisco, and his wife > 
with her. Then and in 
sequent visits during w 
I read the legal docum 
concerning the Soquel 
and heard Mrs. ON 
first-hand account 0} 
operation, I learned 
story of how a fort 
was made from straw. 


YOUTHFUL VENTURE 


Two adventurous brothers, Edward and E 
O'Neill, left their native Boston to travel by schol 
to the Isthmus of Panama, and after crossing it! 
boarded ship again to sail to San Francisco. This 
in the 1870’s and California was the land of op! 
tunity for the young and fearless. For Edw! 


gh excited at the prospect of a successful 
e, it was not a joyful journey. He had left his 
wife, the former Mary Kilduff of Lee, Massa- 
s, and their small son, John, behind. He 
| he must provide a home in California before 
yuld join him. 
| O'Neill brothers found work as soon as they 
in: California. Edward, who had worked in 
mills in the East, got a job at the Lick mill. 
long he decided to go along the south coast 
> the country around Santa Cruz and the fruit- 
leys near it, of which he had heard so much. 
s familiar with the early history of California, 
intrigued him. 
last pueblo founded under Spanish domination 
lla de Branciforte, located on the opposite side 
tiver from the Mission of Santa Cruz, estab- 
by the Franciscan Fathers in 1791. 
e wete only three Spanish pueblos—Los 
s, Santa Cruz, and Branciforte—in what is now 
iden State. The last named was designed as 
defense and a place to colonize discharged 
. Official recommendation was that at Branci- 
an adobe house be built for each settler so 
e prevalent state of things in San Jose, and 
geles, where the settlers still live in tule huts, 
inable to build better buildings without neg- 
their fields, may be prevented.” Each house 
be built at a cost of not more than $200. 
total population of the three pueblos in 1800 
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was about 550. Agriculture 
and stock raising were the 
only industries of the in- 
habitants of Branciforte. 


THE SOQUEL 
GRANT 


In 1822 Mexico achieved 
its independence from Spain 
and acquired California. 
Martina Castro obtained a 
grant of the Soquel rancho from Governor Figueroa 
on November 23, 1833, for 1,668 acres. She also 
obtained a grant for the Soquel Auymentation rancho 
of 3,272 acres. The second tract had vast forests of 
redwoods, live oak, madrone, and other wood on the 
mountainsides. Parcel by parcel the land was sold. 
Much timber was felled to be shipped away, as trans- 
portation was comparatively simple for those early 
days. The logs were taken by ox team to nearby 
Soquel Landing (now Capitola) or to Santa Cruz and 
were then loaded on schooners which plied between 
the Pacific Coast ports. The land cultivated in the 
Watsonville valley and around Soquel was mostly 
for wheat raising. Today this section is one of the 
finest fruit belts in the whole State. 

The Bear Flag, symbol of California’s independence 
from Mexico, was unfurled in 1846, only to give way 
almost immediately to the Stars and Stripes. It was 


dur ol dhe Bouts Conc Paper Mill with some of the mill personnel. An ideal spot for 
a mill, nestled in a hollow of the California hills. 


zi 


Mrs. Edward O’Neill and a niece, 
Miss Kate O’Neill, on the porch of 
the O’Neill home at Soquel. The 
paper mill was just across the road, 


not until the winter of 
1847-48, however, that there 
was the first planting of 
fruit trees by Americans. 
That winter, on the west 
side of Soquel Creek, John 
Daubenbiss, a pioneer of 
1842, and John Hames, who 
had arrived in California a 
year later, each planted a 
small orchard of apple trees 
sent to them from Oregon. 

A few years afterward, the 
two pioneers became part- 
ners in a flour mill which they built on the bank of 
the creek, or river, as it was called. The timber for 
the building was hand-hewn and the lumber put 
together with dowels. The mill was converted some- 
time later for another type of industry. On June 26, 
1873, the articles of incorporation of the Soquel 
Wool and Leather Company were approved by the 
State. These articles provided for ‘‘the manufacture 
of pulled, scoured and cleansed wool and every 
description of Morocco and sheep leather and such 
kinds of leather dressing as may be conveniently 
connected therewith.” The leather and wool were 
right at hand as huge herds of cattle and sheep were 
pastured on the Soquel ranches. 


The office of the South Coast Paper Mill, 
across the road from the mill site. 


MILL SECUR!] 


When Edward O 
arrived in the villag 
realized the great po; 
ties of the country ar 
tered into negotiatio 
secure the mill. He leg 
on May 20, 1879, 
Edward Porter who a 
to rebuild the flume cay 
the water from the cte 
the water wheel and tc 
vide sufficient water t 
the machinery—vital and most necessary deta 

From daylight to dark young O’Neill work 
reconvert the mill, this time for the manufacty 
paper. He was familiar with the process of m: 
sttaw into paper and there was golden promis 
him in the ripening grain fields. His brother } 
joined him, and Edward’s wife and son arrived 
the East after a long and tiresome journey. 

Anxiously they awaited the results of their 
cooking of straw. The strong, clean odor of lin 
the huge pot was in their nostrils. The thunder o 
steam engine made the building quiver. The coo 
over, the pulp was ground and washed and ther 


over hot cylinders, first on canvas and then on 
> 


Members of one of the two shifts that turned straw into Paper, standin BE 
trim and tidy mill buildings. _ 
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e first paper was dark and crude, but the O’Neills 
led unceasingly to perfect their product. Before 
ig they were turning out a splendid thick, heavy 
et, known as butcher paper. 

Retailers were clamoring for the O'Neill paper 
| soon large shipments were made on the steamer 
psy from Soquel Landing to San Francisco and 
; Angeles. 

sy May, 1884, the O’Neills had made enough 
ney to buy the mill and make extensive improve- 
ats on it. A few years later Edward and Frank 
Neill bought the ranch, which today belongs to 
former’s widow, and which I saw for the first 
e when I drove up the old San Jose road. The 
ch house, which had been built by Hames, was 
the other side of the road from the mill but 
y a short distance away. The lumber was put 
ether with dowels and the timber for the barn was 
d-hewn. . 


4 
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SOUTH COAST PAPER MILL 


he deed to the mill states that for the consideration 
$9,000, Benjamin F. Porter and Edward Porter 
nt, bargain, sell, convey and confirm unto Frank 
(eill, Edward O'Neill, John H. O'Neill and Alex- 
et Lewthwaite”’ the property. 

ae opening clause of the description reads: 
sinning at an oak tree on the west bank of the 
wel Creek above the bridge.” The South Coast 
it Mill also acquired the rights of the Soquel Wool 
eather Company to the ‘‘waters of the Soquel 
i’ and to the “flume, ditch, tunnel or aqueduct 
jetly known as the Hames and Daubenbiss Flour- 


i 


Mill Flume and the Soquel Wool and Leather 


jpany’s flume, tunnel, ditch, or an aqueduct ever 
pd and possessed by Hames and Daubenbiss or 
»oquel Wool and Leather Co.”’ 

he articles of incorporation of the South Coast 
Mill, dated September 20, 1887, state the 
pse of the corporation “‘shall be to manufacture, 
sell and deal in pasteboard and binders and 
Ss of all kinds and description.’’ The five direc- 
swere Edward O'Neill and his two brothers, 


| 
i 
and John, each with 3,000 shares, valued at 
| 
\ 
\ 
i 


‘share and Lewthwaite and John Mathews, both 
;om had only a few shares. The last two remained 
te company only a short time, and in 1888 
tO’Neill, who was ill, deeded his shares to his 
ts. Thus the two brothers, Edward and Frank, 
flow in full control of the young, and rapidly 


wng, enterprise. 
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AS VIDLAGE LASS 


A pretty, hazel-eyed, brown-haired girl, Louisa 
Getzchman, whose birthplace was Soquel and whose 
parents had an inn there, was a frequent visitor at the 
mill. These were combined business and pleasure 
jaunts for the lass, as she took the lunches to the mill 
workers. Louisa, who was to become the daughter- 
in-law of the mill founder, tells of the men working 
day and night shifts, the clouds of steam, the huge 
vat with the boiling straw, and of the baled straw 
which lay in great piles under shedlike coverings in 
a large field, enclosed by a picket fence. Enormous 
stacks of wood provided the fuel for the steam engines. 
The office building, which was across the road from 
the mill, was a one-story structure ornamented with 
the “‘gingerbread’’ so popular in that period. 

Fire was always a menace. Louisa twice saw a 
small fortune go up in smoke. The people of the 


village worked valiantly with the mill hands to save 
the buildings when flames swept over the stacks 
of straw. 


“The Soquel mill was a money-maker,’’ Mrs. 
O'Neill told me. Her mother-in-law had often related 
the story that just before one of the fires, she and her 
husband discussed at great length how they would 
invest $10,000 they had in cash. They decided to buy 
mote straw. Hardly had the $10,000 worth of potential 
paper been unloaded in the straw yard when fire 
wiped out their savings. 


BRIDAL COUPLES 


Although Louisa had been to the mill many times, 
she did not meet John O’Neill, who was the only 


son of the Edward O’Neills, until he was attending 
the University of Santa Clara. Those were not the 
days of casual friendships. Undoubtedly the two 
young people had seen each other at the mill or in 
the village many times, but they did not exchange 
greetings until after Jack had asked Louisa’s brother 
to make the conventional introduction. 

‘He asked me to go riding,’ Mrs. O'Neill smiled, 
as she recalled the handsome dark-haired suitor, ‘‘and 
I did.” Several years of courtship followed, since the 
young man did not claim his bride until after he 
was graduated from the university. 

But Louisa and Jack, who were married on January 
2, 1895, were not the first honeymooners at the 
Soquel estate who listened to the music of the “old 
mill stream.” 

Charles W. Callaghan was given a half interest in 
the South Coast Paper Mill as a wedding present. 
Charlie, as he was known to his friends throughout 


California, was the son of Daniel and Jane Callaghan, 
and was born in San Francisco January 1, 1866. The 
senior Callaghan had arrived in San Francisco on 
April 15, 1852, having traveled, too, by the hard and 
tedious Isthmus of Panama route. Charlie spentmuch 
of his boyhood in Shasta, a boom town in northern 
California during the gold-rush days, where his father 
had a large general store which catered to the mining 
and cattle men. Subsequently the pioneer was inter- 
ested in the manufacturing business in San Francisco, 
and then, with James Phelan and Peter Donahue, 
established the First National Bank of San Francisco. 

Charlie and his nine brothers and sisters received 
their higher education in San Francisco. He attended 
Sacred Heart College, which formerly stood where 
the Emporium is now established, and was graduated 
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from St. Ignatius College, in San Francisco, in 1 
The young man fell in love with Rosanna Fran 
Wheeler, the daughter of another pioneer. Her fat! 
had also arrived in California in 1852 and settled 
Bath, Placer County, where he owned and operat 
the Paragon Mine and the Breese-Wheeler Mi 
At St. John’s Church in San Francisco on Septem : 
17, 1889, Charles Callaghan and Rosanna Whee 


Callaghans and the Wheelers, the parents having b | 
close friends since their arrival in California. — 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 


As the bridegroom had always shown an inten 
interest in the manufacture of paper, his father 
chased a half interest in the South Coast Paper M 
as a wedding gift to the young couple. The inter 
in paper manufacture was natural enough, for t 
Callaghans were “papermaking stock” and Charli 
father had been a hand-papermaker in Ireland. 

The partnership of Edward and Frank O’Nei 
Charles W. Callaghan was a happy association 1 
continued over the years. It was a prosperous busin 
for all three. The mill equipment was improved. 
products were created, sheathing paper among thei 
The Callaghans made their home in the villa 
Soquel but they were frequent visitors at the ONE 
ranch. 


first paper-mill owner to locate chee ata 1889. ¢ Ct 
Callaghan remained at the Soquel mill, altho 
was interested in the northern project, too. 
Oregon plant, known as the O’Neill and Call 
mill, was in operation in 1890. Mrs. Edward ( 
remained at the Soquel ranch because her mc 
who resided with her, was ill. Soon after Louis: 
Jack O’Neill were married, he went to Lebanc 
assist his father. His wife remained at Soque 
the birth of her first child, Edward. When he 1 
enough to make the long and difficult jourr 
took him to Lebanon. The O’Neills remained 
about ten years. The Lebanon mill interests 
acquired by the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

The first two Callaghan children, Dan and I 
Marie, were born in San Francisco; William, © 
and Jane have Oakland, California, as thi 
place. However, the Callaghan and O'Neill d 
spent their early childhood in Lebanon. — 


Death ended the long partnership of 


sill, pioneer paper-mill owner, and Charles W. 
ghan. The founder of the Soquel mill died on 
h 18, 1904, at the home ranch at the age of 58. 
id his wife, Mary, who lived until March 4, 1941, 
de by side in the Santa Cruz cemetery. Frank 
sill, who never married, resided in Oakland in 
ter years and died there March 6, 1924. 

k O'Neill, his wife, and two sons on their return 
Oregon lived on the 
el ranch, and to the 
-hewn timbered house 
made many improve- 
s. The ranch property 
eveloped and provided 
\d income. 


LAST DAYS 


t for the South Coast 
Mill it was the end. 
1 pulp had supple- 
ed straw as the raw 
ial in papermaking. 
Soquel mill was aban- 
1. The buildings were 
down, the machinery 
sent south, and the 
‘tty on which the pio- 
mill stood was sold. 
y several houses are on 
te. John O’Neill died 
ctober 15, 1942, and his eldest son, Edward, 
mbed to illness three years ago. 

utlie Callaghan continued active in the paper 
sty. He was a stockholder in the Alaska Pulp 
‘aper Company, in Juneau, Alaska, and was a 
er of the Union Paper Company in San Fran- 
‘and continued active in the paper pulp busi- 
hati! his retirement about twenty years ago. 
itles Callaghan never entirely recovered from 
sock of the death of his hero son, Rear Admiral 
Vy. Callaghan, who was killed on the bridge of 
i gship—symbolically enough—the U.S.S. San 
‘sco. Admiral Callaghan, who was graduated 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1911, 
' a night battle in the Battle of the Solomons 


in the South Pacific in 1942. This was one of the first 
decisive naval engagements of World War II. 

The famous papermaker was the father of two 
admirals. The other, Rear Admiral William Callaghan, 
who commanded the U.S.S. Missouri during a major 
battle off Leyte and Okinawa, is in command of the 
newly formed Military Sea Transportation Service in 
Washington, D. C. His brother Charles (Chad) is a 
chemical engineer and owns 
and operates the California 
Vegetable Oil Company in 
Berkeley. A sister, Rose 
Marie, who died of pneu- 
monia in 1932, left a husband 
and two small children. The 
other sister, Jane, is the wife 
of Captain Phillip Costello, 
U. S. A., and resides in Oak- 
land. It was in April of 1949 
that the newspapers printed 
the obituary of Charles W. 
Callaghan, and in July that 
of his wife. They are en- 
tombed in the family vault 
at the Santa Clara Catholic 
Cemetery, not many miles 
from Soquel where they had 
begun their married life. 

Mrs. Costello and Mrs. 
O’Neill were both most co- 
Operative in providing me 
with material for this article and I know of no 
more beautiful conclusion for it than to quote 
phrases from the letter that Jane Callaghan Cos- 
tello sent me: “It would please Dad very much to 
have an article written on the subject (the South Coast 
Paper Mill) as the paper business and all its ramifi- 
cations were very close to his heart. His association 
with the O'Neill brothers was a long and honorable 
one and extended beyond the sale of their business 
interests . . . I welcome this opportunity to have 
tribute paid to dear and devoted parents, whose daily 
example of Christian love and duty was a constant 
inspiration to their children. Thank you so much for 
your interest in developing this story of Dad and the 
mill—it means a great deal to the boys and me.”’ 


No trace remains of the operating records of the Soquel mill so no definite figures concerning 

~ production or employment can be given now. Further, those who were actively engaged in the 

mill's operation are no longer living, thus making it impossible to quote from memory. That the 

tonnage produced was large for the period in which the mill operated there is no doubt; that 
figures cannot be given is to be regretted. The Editor. 
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SU) MINIONS OF THE MOON 
in 
lull Clowns .. their blithe antics give an errant 
equilibrium to this topsy-turvy, 
C hurly-burly world. 
oN .. with artful artlessness they toss cares 


away .. catch joys on wing. 


Life is a lark to these pranksters . . delight- 
fully they taper capers into sweet nothingness. 


.. with a huff and puff they turn houses of 
cards into castles in the air that take to 
Wings and fly away. 


These mute mimics mock reality with efferves- 
cent nonchalance .. prove sprite makes right. 


. . these lovable buffoons are happy just playing 
on the margin of life’s arena. . revel in 
their grotesque handicaps. 


Merrily they lubricate with laughter. . 
adjust us to the follies of a ridiculous, 
impossible world. 


.. With elfin magic these nimble funsters 
turn laughter into tears .. tears into laughter 
.. achieve the alchemy of ecstasy. 


—P. K. Thomajan 
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4A O RICHARD A. McDONALD—for his business career of thirty years in the pulp, paper, and pi 
A converting industries of the Pacific Coast, a career that began in 1920—at which time hee!) 
lished a wax paper plant in Oregon, and a few years later added two more wax paper plants in || 
fornia, an organization which he served as president until its merger with the Pacific Coast’s lai 
pulp and paper-manufacturing company; for his modus operandi, actively pursued, that ste! 
step has brought further success and increased responsibility —his present official business conne(! 
being executive vice president and director of the firm that acquired the previously mentioned pl! 
a firm having sixty-eight manufacturing, converting, merchandising, logging, and forestry divis| 
throughout the United States, mostly on the West Coast—with mill locations in Oregon, Washing} 
and New York (these mills having a combined daily capacity of nearly 2,500 tons of various k; 
of paper)—vice president (1931-1938), director since 1933, executive vice president since 1) 
director since 1945 of a paperboard manufacturing and converting enterprise which operates | 
paperboard mills (two in Washington, and three in California); for his participation in the affai. 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, he being a member of its Executive Committee and ¢! 
Board of Governors; for his early experience in construction work on various projects throug)! 
the United States (1910-1920) that gave economic background upon which to build solidly; fo} 
club affiliations—business and social, a half dozen of them, that reveal his desire to be a hel| 
citizen in his community—all of which characterize a man outstanding for his leadership, inte} 
and driving power in an essential industry. 


ee 
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O HAROLD LIONEL ZELLERBACH—for his heritage in the paper industry, his grandfather having 

founded a paper-merchandising establishment in 1868 in San Francisco (the city which since has 
ained the location of the executive headquarters of the far-flung operations of the present parent 
orate organization), his father—with foresight and dynamic drive—having broadened the scope of 
vities by entering the papermaking industry, and, over a period of fifty-two years, expanding pro- 
ion and converting facilities to include mill and plant operations on both the Pacific Coast and in 
East, thus creating a paper empire which today produces a wide range of paper specialties (fruit 
p, toilet tissue, paper toweling, and other items) as well as paperboard—daily production capacity 
nills totaling 2,420 tons of paper and paperboard; for his formal schooling in two institutions of 
rer education—one on the Pacific Coast, the other in the Keystone State—which, together with his 
tical experience and native business acumen, has given him the background so necessary to his 
ed responsibilities as executive vice president of the parent corporate organization and as either 
ident or director of each one of several subsidiaries; for his feeling of responsibility to the industry 
to the nation, he having been president of the National Paper Trade Association of the United 
es and having served during World War II as a member of the Industry Advisory Committee for 
Office of Price Administration; and, especially for his interest in family, art, and religion—he being 
narily a family man and finding perhaps his greatest joy in his three grandchildren, he having been 
ident of the San Francisco Art Commission and continuing to concern himself deeply with the 
ural activities of the city, and he being active in the religious activities of his faith—family, art, and 
tion—keys, each one of them, to a richer and fuller life. 
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HARRY E. WESTON 


ONORS ... TO HARRY E. WESTON for his lifelong devotion to the paper industry—a devotion which goes 
_ far beyond the normally considered bounds of ‘duty’ to one’s job; for his habit, early acquired, of sharing 
nowledge of pulp and paper manufacturing with others (he began teaching a course on pulp and paper- 
machinery while still an undergraduate at the New York State College of Forestry in Syracuse, and wrote 
wn textbook); for courageously taking on the new role of advertising manager for The Paper Industry because 
It his knowledge of paper could help serve the industry in that way; for subsequently editing that magazine 
its successor, The Paper Industry and Paper World, in such a way that it rose to new heights of responsibility 
authority in its field; for accepting a new post in the industry in 1948—that of associate secretary-treasurer 
he American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Inc.—in order to work more closely with 
and paper manufacturers for the advancement of the whole pulp and paper industry (evidenced by a me- 
al erected recently in Philadelphia in honor of William Rittenhouse, builder of the first paper mill in this 
try, it being only one of several projects already completed; numerous projects on a wide range of subjects 
articular interest to operating executives in process; still other projects in contemplation; and the editing 
€ many papers and proceedings covering annual conventions of the Association for the Association’s year- 
‘); for continuing to write about paper and to give lectures which re- -emphasize the importance of paper to 
‘ivilization; for assembling a unique collection of books on the art of papermaking; for helping to organize, 
43, the Chicago Professional Paper Group (now the Chicago branch of TAPPI) and serving as its president 
wo years (1944-46); for stressing through a lifetime the scope and dignity of his profession and the satisfac- 
inherent in a job well done (he received the 1949 George Arents Pioneer Medal—for an alumnus of Syracuse 
etsity—for being a “born teacher . . . an original thinker, an advocate of technical training, and an 
nent of improved human relations’). 
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THE GILPIN PAPER MILL 


ON THE BRANDYWINE 


A WOODED and picturesque tract of land at a 
d in the Brandywine River, two miles above 
gton, Delaware, the Gilpins, Joshua and 
s, in 1783 erected a paper mill. This mill was 
me of historic importance in 1817. In it was 
d successfully operated the first papermaking 
in this country for making paper in a con- 
eb; not only that, but in greater width than 
‘pteviously possible by the hand-mold 
The hand process necessarily limited the 
to speed, size, and quantity. 
Gilpin seems to have been a man of much 
and initiative, Although not the originator 
ermaking machine, he displayed much in- 
setting up his own. The first 
e was the invention of Nico- 
bert in France in 1798, How- 
did not emerge from France fully 
but was perfected through the 
| efforts of the Fourdrinier broth- 
gland i in the year 1807. 
n of the Fourdrinier type of 
is such that the pulp flows on 
1 s traveling woven wire screen, 
ing some of the water, and the 
oe Jed between pressing 


THOMAS GILPIN. 
 1776—1853 - 
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Gilpin machine was of the cylinder type. The pulp 
in the cylinder machine takes its sheet form from a 
revolving screened cylinder, partly submerged in a 
vat of pulp. The cylinder picks up the pulp and 
deposits it in sheet form on couch rolls, and the web 
is then transported through press rolls, drying cyl- 


inders, and calenders, similar to the treatment it re- 


ceives on a Fourdrinier machine. The idea of the 
cylinder machine was first conceived and made prac- 
tical by John Dickinson in England in 1809, 

From its beginning in 1783 until December, 1817, 
all paper produced in the Gilpin mill was made by 
hand; that is, each sheet was made separately in a 
mold manipulated by hand, and was restricted as to 
size by the dimensions of the hand-mold 
used, The process was slow and leisurely 
and limited the supply of paper, particu- 
larly for printing purposes. 

It is not a matter of record how Gilpin 
obtained the idea for his paper machine. 
But it was so successfully operated, and 
produced such a practically flawless sheet 
of paper right from the start, that the 
theory must have been carefully thought 
out and planned. An early account of 
the Gilpin machine claimed that it de- 
livered a sheet of greater width than any 
made in this country, and of any length 
desired. It was also stated that the 


machine did the work of ten crews working by the 
hand-made method and produced three reams an 
hour. The machine turned out a web thirty inches 
wide at the rate of sixty feet a minute, ‘‘as smooth as 
satin.”’ It was attended by two men and a boy at a 
saving of $6,000 to $12,000 a year in wages. 

Prior to the introduction of machinery, the Gilpin 
mill had a certain degree of eminence. A letter to 
Benjamin Franklin written by Joshua Gilpin and 
dated April 30, 1788, had this to say: 

“I beg leave to present his Excellence Benja- 
min Franklin, Esq., with samples of such kinds 
of paper as have been made at the Brandywine 
Mill.” 

Franklin as a printer was very much interested in 
establishing the paper industry in this country, and 
was instrumental in the starting of eighteen paper 
mills, which is undoubtedly an all-time record. 

De Warville, the French statesman, in relating his 
travels in the United States in 1788, made this favor- 
able comment in connection with the Gilpin mill: 

“This town (Wil- 
mington) is famous 
for its fine mills: the 

-most considerable of 

_ which is a paper mill 
belonging to Mr. Gil- 
pin and Myers Fisher, 
that worthy orator and 
man of science whom 
I have often men- 
tioned. Their process in making paper, especially 
in grinding rags, is more simple than ours. I 
‘have seen specimens of their paper, both for 
writing and PRAROE, equal to the finest made 
in France.”’ 

The Gilpin mill produced bete laid: and. wove 
types of paper. A specimen of an early wove paper 
made in the Gilpin mill, and bearing its watermark, 
is a sheet of writing paper which I have with a letter 
dated 1806 written on it. At that time wove paper 
was comparatively new in this country. It first came 
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spite of all precautions, aed 
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A reproduction of an cas Gilpin waecmaae as it ; eg 
appeared in paper on which was written a document : 
dated October 18, 1790. _ = 


into use here in 1795 when Isaiah Thomas printed. 


the Elegiac Sonnets and Other Poems by Charlotte Smith, 
on paper of that type. The paper was the product of 
Isaiah te! own mill and was advertised by 
Thomas as a “new business.”’ 

Gilpin’s papermaking machine see production 
in August and about the end of the year was supply- 


ing paper for The American Daily Advertiser of Phila- 


delphia, and other newspapers. Book and writing 
papers of good quality were also produced, Evidence 


_ mill site were objects of m 
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of the lasting quality of the: Gia 


indicated today by a copy which 
Lavoisne’ s A Complete yr 


Heke) imprint of M. pee : 
1, 1820, and the leone “Printed aS 


The volume is ae fond and ons y 
binding shows that: the book has ha 


substantial texture wie 
original brilliance of color. = 


that rose to a height of more th 
flood a for two beh and when. t fi 
: th e remai 


containing hel ‘valuable 
was totally destroyed:by fire 

Regardless of all these : 
resumed until a further fr € 


and the mill given over to the’ 


placid Brandywine” of ‘Sie ; 
The Gilpin mill buildings 
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ES POWDER COMPANY - 925 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware Pie 


FINE 
CHEMICALS 
FOR 


PAPERMAKING 


Defoamers 
Cotton Linters 
Dresinates* 
Resin Emulsions 
Satin White 
Casein 

Wax Emulsions 
Paste Rosin Size 


Hercules* CMC 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Dry Rosin and Rosin Wax Size 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES; 


Atlanta, Ga, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass, Portland, Ore. 
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The business card of Peter and James Brown when they 
operated their Saratoga mill before moving to Corralitos. 


The Story of Peter and James Brown and How They Successfully Overcame Obstacles 


to Produce Strawboard on the Pacific Coast. 


By Frorence DoNNELLY 


SMALL MILL, built in 1870 on the bank of the 
A picturesque stream in the village of Saratoga, 
Santa Clara County, was the beginning of a great 
and important industry on the Pacific Coast— 
that of paperboard manufacture. 

It was a daring adventure which Peter Somerville 
and his son embarked on in that year of 1870. They 
had the imagination to foresee the possibilities of 
their product, but it was two young Scotch brothers 
and a Chinese, who was skilled in the craft of papet- 
making which his countrymen had learned hundreds 
of years before it was known to the Western world, 
who made the dream come true. 


The Somervilles had worked at the King-Meyer 
Company straw-paper mill, located on Campbell 
Creek in Saratoga just a short distance above where 
they constructed their own mill for the manufacture 
of paperboard. Legal records show that Peter 
Somerville purchased land for his mill on February 
20, 1870, and that same day entered into an agree- 
ment with Mary Springer to build a flume on her 
land. The Scientific Press in its June 4 issue of that 
year acclaims the Somerville mill ‘‘for the manu- 
facture of ‘pasteboard’ aa first mill of the kind on 
this [the West] coast.’’ 

The publication went on to say: ‘The capacity of 


THE MILL FORCE AT CORRALITOS 


Many of this group are not identified, but in front, holding the paperboard, is Peter C. Brown, one of 
the two founders and proprietors. Standing at the extreme left is James O’Mara. Seated at the extreme 
right is Ah Que whose papermaking knowledge was of invaluable aid. 


the mill will be one ton of board a day. Water 
power will be employed to run the machinery, with 
a 16-inch Jonville turbine wheel, under a pressure 
of 36-foot fall. A boiler will supply steam for the 
bleaching works similar to the paper-mill works. 
The pulp machine will prepare the bleached straw. 
No drying cylinders are employed but a large yard 
is to be used in which to dry the board. Ihad always 
supposed that some sort of paste was used to stick 
layers of paper together in making pasteboard, but 
Mr. Somerville explained that away. The right 
quantity of pulp is forced through the rollers, to 
make the board the right thickness at one opera- 
tion. Mr. Somerville and his son, both intelligent 
mechanics, claim to be papermakers of the fourth 
and fifth generations. Mr. Somerville told me that, 
when a boy, he used to make paper byhand....The 
board will be used for making boxes, etc., on this 
coast and Mr. Somerville expects the demand to 
more than equal his supply. 


‘No Chinese labor is used or desired in either of 


the paper mills here. This intention was emphati- 
cally expressed. He will prefer rye straw to wheat 
straw, and will give double the price in preference.’’ 


But the high hopes of the Somervilles were t 
blasted and they were followed by a number 
other owners and operators. 


YOUTHFUL VENTURE 


Then onto the scene came Peter C. Brown and 
brother James. Their birthplace was Scotls 
Peter was born March 4, 1850. His brother was 1 
years younger. Their father, who was a millwrig 
died in his native Scotland when Peter was ei 
years old. Five boys and two girls were left fatl 
less. When Peter was twenty-one, he came to 
United States. He and his brother James and 
sister, later Mrs. John Grant, were the only im 
diate members of the family to come to this coun 

Peter, an expert cabinetmaker, who had lear 
his trade in his native land, located in Clevela 
Ohio. He attended the Presbyterian Church re 
larly and it was there he met Catherine Steen Bo 
who was to become his wife. She was born 
Blackborn, Scotland, May 1, 1851. Her father) 
a master miller and during her early girlhood he. 
operated a flour mill on the small river knowr 
Afton Water. When she was eighteen, she cz 


ith her parents and brothers and sisters to America, 
tling in Cleveland. 

(California, because of its many opportunities, 
vas calling young people west, and the year 1878 
{und the Brown brothers in Oakland in the 
hilding-trades business, Peter doing the carpentry 
ad cabinet work, James the painting. One of their 
{low workmen was Robert Oram, a papermaker 
tho had learned the trade in Scotland and who had 
vorked in the same paper mill where the father of 
ue Brown brothers had been a millwright. Oram 
hew of the mill at Saratoga and he talked of its 
feat possibilities. Soon he had Peter Brown so 
athusiastic he went to Saratoga and secured an 
ption to purchase from a San Jose attorney, a 
‘r. Brown, who was custodian of the mill prop- 
«ty. In two days’ time Peter was back in Oakland, 
ad James quickly decided he would join him in 


hs new and entirely different venture. 


CALEDONIA PAPER MILL 
Neither Peter nor James Brown knew any of the 


chnical details of the processing of paper or paper- 
oard but they were both ambitious and fortunate. 


They had the assistance of Oram and Ah Que, a 
Chinese who had worked at the Saratoga mill. 


The Browns took possession of the Saratoga 
paperboard mill in January, 1879. It was not difh- 
cult for them to decide on the name for their new 
possession. They gave it the name of their native 
land, Caledonia. 

Peter Brown in later years often recalled the 
obstacles which had to be overcome at Saratoga. 
His eldest son, Bruce, summarized much of what he 
had been told in an article for The Pabco World, in 
the issue of February, 1925. He wrote: “‘The mill 
consisted of a wet machine with a cylinder 36 inches 
wide, a small beater, an open bleach tub, a boiler 
and engine, and a pair of calender rolls. It was 
capable of producing up to 6,000 pounds of air-dried 
board in 24 hours. 

“In those days the market was limited to bindet's 
board, trunk board and air-dried strawboard for 
set-up boxes, mostly the latter. (Paper cartons, 
folding boxes, paper cans, shipping cases, wall- 
board, car lining, sheathing, and the large varied 
line that now makes up the tonnage of the mills 
had not been developed.)”’ 


MANY OBSTACLES 


Bright as were the hopes of the Brown brothers, 
they faced prospects which were pretty grim. It 
was a poor time of year to start the mill—in the 
winter—with no wood for fuel and no straw for the 
bleach tub and no funds in the treasury. 

But the word defeat was not known by Peter or 
James Brown. They persuaded the farmers to give 
up enough straw to meet the mill’s requirements 


Saratoga mill had before the Browns came - 
possession. San Francisco was the market, and f 
of warped and uneven board were standing in m 
warehouses there. The owners of the Caled 
mill assured the customers that they would turn 
a good product, and it was with the understane 
that only first-class board would be charged 
that orders were secured. 

The first order was given by Alexander Lewths 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CORRALITOS MILL 
To this location the Brown brothers moved their mill equipment from Saratoga in 1880. They erected 
a new mill building on foundations originally constructed for a flour mill. 


until the next harvest. A wood dealer let them have 
fuel until the roads to the lumber mills in the moun- 
tains could be opened after the rains. 

Then the machine was started and the fan pump 
immediately went to pieces! 

Peter Brown's skill as a cabinetmaker stood him 
in good stead. He made a new fan pump out of 
hardwood which was in use long after the firm was 
in a financial position to buy a new iron one. 

The brothers had to overcome another obstacle, 
too—the poor reputation the product of the 


for S. P. Taylor, whose paper mill in Marin Cou 
was the first west of the Mississippi and wt 
warehouse was on Clay Street in San Franci: 
That first purchase was for two tons of boar« 
$80.00 a ton. Some of the other early custom 
were Buswell, Wempe Bros., Weisman the Boxrr 
er, Hicks-Judd Co., and Blake Moffitt and Town 

The paperboard at the Caledonia was dried in 
Open air, and Peter Boyce, one of Saratoga’s ol 
residents, remembers romping over the board ; 
boy. However, the drying yard was not for | 


| 


| village playground after the Brown brothers 
ok charge. The product was carefully inspected 
let by sheet, and because the quality was good 
mill prospered. 
\ wheelbarrow was used to convey the board to 
| from the drying yard, until the new firm had 
cient finances to purchase a horse and cart. 
“he paperboard was hauled in wagons over nine 
“es of road to San Jose and sent by freight train 
-m there to San Francisco. As the market in- 
sed for the Caledonia product so did the staff 
i... at the mill. Between ten and twelve 
a were employed on a daily basis. 


MmOme ORR AL LL OS 


ter about two years of operation at Saratoga, 
as decided that a new site had to be secured. 
fe ranchers along Campbell Creek were complain- 
-of the pollution of its waters by the Caledonia 
il King-Meyer mills. Also, larger quarters were 
ded. The Santa Clara County History, published at 
jut time, said: ‘‘When they [the Brown brothers | 
bk possession [of the paperboard mill] the 
ality of the manufacture had much deteriorated, 
st by earnest labor, and careful workmanship, so 
od a business has been built up that the premises 
4, too small, and a removal to more ample quarters 
Santa Cruz Co. is contemplated.’’ 

‘Peter Brown drove through Santa Cruz, the 
acent county, looking for a location where there 
uld be an ample supply of water, straw, wood 
f fuel, and where transportation would not pose 
roblem. He found just what he wanted at 
rralitos, near Watsonville. 

n 1853 Benjamin Hames, a millwright, came to 
Clifornia from South America and went to Soquel 
ii Santa Cruz County, where his brother, John, 
lied. The newcomer began looking about for 
foperty to buy. He found it, and early in 1854 
prchased 2,300 acres of land in a pleasant little 
viley in the foothills and called the place 
Crralitos, meaning little corral. He built a flour 
nll on the west bank of Corralitos Creek. Its 
lige mill stones ground the flour, and the machinery 
ws run by water power. A dam was built in 
Fireka Canyon, in which was the northwest branch 
¢Corralitos Creek, and water was conveyed to the 
rllby a large flume, then sent down a steep incline 
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over a water wheel, then down into a millpond and 
back into the creek. 

Hames leased the mill for several years to O. P. 
Wilson of Soquel. Then Robert Orton became the 
owner and in 1866 he employed Franklin Aldridge 
as a miller. In the early 70’s Aldridge, Charles 
Ford, and Lucius Sanborn became the owners of 
the flour mill. It was from Aldridge’s grandson, 
Albert A. Bradley of Corralitos, that I learned the 
exact location of the flour mill and its early history. 

Sanborn, Ford, and Aldridge sold the mill site to 
the Browns and moved the flour mill, except for 
the foundations and water-power plant, to Watson- 
ville where they built a large, and for those days 
modern, three-story mill building. 

The Brown brothers moved their paperboard mill 
equipment from Saratoga to Corralitos in 1880, and 
constructed the new building on the foundations of 
what had been those of the flour mill. It was an 
ideal location for their purpose: a mountain stream, 
at the foot of a canyon where sawmills were cutting 
timber, thus providing wood for fuel; and at the 
head of the huge wheat-growing Watsonville valley, 
so that an ample supply of straw was assured. 


ADDITIONAL MACHINERY 


The firm of Brown Brothers took another Scots- 
man, William Watson, in as a partner and the 
company then became known as Brown Bros. and 
Watson. Soon after this move a paper mill at Point 
Arena was purchased, and Peter Brown and William 
Watson dismantled it and started to move the 
machinery to the Point Arena wharf. It looked for 
awhile as though it was going to be an impossible 
feat. The road down to the ocean was over the 
mountains. The boiler was lost down the moun- 
tainside; and it was several days before it was 
hauled back and placed on the wagon. But, finally, 
machinery was piled onto the Point Arena wharf. 
A small steamer, the ‘‘Duncan,’’ was engaged to 
transport the equipment. On arrival at Aptos, the 
partners had to pay $600.00 for the ocean transpor- 
tation. From Aptos, the machinery was moved by 
wagon over the hills to Corralitos, where it was 
set up. The mill then contained the small wet-board 
machine and a small 48-inch straw-paper machine 
with two cylinders and seven dryers. 

As the paperboard company used steam power, 


the old millrace was obsolete and the water rights 
were sold to the Watsonville Water Company. 

William Watson was with the company only a 
short time and after he left, it was known as the 
Corralitos Paper and Board Mill. 

The Browns had brought the employes, among 
them the indispensable Ah Que, and their families 
from Saratoga. A number of the townspeople at 
Corralitos were added to the crew. The improved 
facilities at the new mill meant more business. 
Prosperity had come to the pioneer firm! 


MARRIAGE TIES 


For years Peter Brown had been courting 
Catherine Boyd by letter. Now he was in a position 
financially to establish a home for her. He sent for 
his beloved Katie. Alone she came from Cleveland 
to San Francisco and they were married at the home 
of a Scotch friend, John McLaren, who became 
world famous as the creator of the bay city’s mag- 
nificent Golden Gate Park. And Peter and Katie 
Brown went to Corralitos to establish their home 
in the trim little house across the road from the mill. 

The working hours at the mill were long but the 
hours of the young husband, striving to provide for 
his wife and the family which was to come, were 
much longer. All of the children, five sons, were 
born in Corralitos. The eldest was Bruce. The 
others were Murray, Everett, Harvey M., and 
Ralph. The names are in chronological order. 
There was a difference of two years in the ages of 
each son. 

James Brown, who had married Belle Burell, a 
San Jose girl, also lived near the mill. Their sons 
and daughter were born at Corralitos, too. 

The mill, as well as the Brown family, grew 
rapidly. Machinery from the King mill at Saratoga 
and from the Lick mill was purchased and moved 
to Corralitos. A machine was also bought from the 
Stockton mill, and these machines were made into 
two 48-inch straw-paper machines. 

Wrapping paper made from straw was losing its 
place on the market, because Manila paper was 
being produced from wood pulp. The demand for 
strawboard, however, had increased, and in 1892 
one of the paper machines at Corralitos was made 
into a three-cylinder steam strawboard machine. 
At first it did not operate successfully, but in 1894 


Fred Gerdau came from the East and put 1 
machine in good running order. It had a capac 
of seven tons daily, which, with the three tons 
the wet machine, made the paperboard output 
the West Coast ten tons a day. 

Albert Bradley, in recalling the days of the 
at Corralitos, said: ‘‘I don’t know exactly hy 
many employes they had, about thirty to fo 
people I should say. I never heard of any lal 
trouble. The Brown brothers were good to th 
employes and built cottages for all those that ca 
with them. The local help employed had their o 
homes. There was only one serious accident wi 
the mill was in operation. A man fell into the la 
vat of steamed straw and lost his life.”’ 


HUMAN PAPER WEIGHTS 


The second generation of Browns grew up in 
paperboard business. 
learned to be weather prophets and knew when 
squirrels took in their dried fruit from the tof 
the redwood stumps that we, too, should gathe 
the board or have it damaged by rain.” 

The small fry, who could not be of much ass 
ance otherwise, were sometimes “‘paper weigh 
holding down piles of rough dried board on 
wagon, as the product was hauled to matt 

In the early days the mill operated on a shif 
fifteen hours, from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. When it w 
on two shifts of twelve hours each, Harvey or 
of his brothers would relieve from 7 a.m. to 8 4 
to let the cutter girl go to breakfast and to pro) 
the evening shift girl an hour’s dinner time. 


Bruce Brown said: ~ 


boys received seven cents an hour for this. T 


also worked after school and during vacati' 


ANOTHER LOCATION 


The Corralitos paper mills were operated u 
1902, but the location had been losing its ad) 
tages over a period of several years. The sawn 
had been moved out of the canyon and there y 
no more redwood slabs for fuel. The wheat fi 
were being replaced by orchards and berry pate 
and it was necessary to go as far as twenty mile 
get sufficient straw to keep the mill going. © 
was a two-day haul by wagon, and it was har 
the men and the teams. Also, all the water in 


am at Corralitos was needed for domestic con- 
yption. Another site was now necessary. 

o again Peter Brown went searching for another 
ition. In 1901 he went to Antioch, in Contra 
ta County, to see the straw-paper mill which 
| been built by Keeney and Sons and which was 
ading idle. The machine was made of many old 
ts and the only available fuel was a poor grade 
oal mined in the hills south of Antioch. How- 
r, there were great quantities of straw close to 


mill, an unlimited water supply, and the rail- 
d and river steamers provided adequate trans- 
tation. An option was taken on the plant for a 
‘month trial. A short time later, when oil 
ame plentiful as a fuel, plans were perfected to 
y the mill and move some of the machinery from 
ralitos. The purchase and improvements on 
Antioch mill required considerable money, so 
California Paper and Board Mill was incorpo- 
ed, and a number of prominent San Francisco 


businessmen became associated with the company. 
James Brown had for a number of years been in 
charge of the San Francisco office of the Corralitos 
mill, and he and his brother had made many friends 
who appreciated their integrity and their progres- 
siveness. Their records were of the best. 

Before the machinery was moved from Corralitos, 
a fire broke out in the mill there and the plant was 
destroyed. That was in January of 1902. Unfortu- 
nately most of the insurance had been allowed to 
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run out and the loss was almost a total one. Some 
dryers and a few parts were salvaged and sent to 
Antioch. A 48-inch steam strawboard machine was 
built and placed in the machine room beside the 
Keeney machine. A wet machine for making air- 
dried boards was also built. Thus, the plant was a 
three-machine mill. 

One of its principal customers was the Parafline 
Paint Company, which bought wallboard and 
sheathing. In 1950, it built its own mill at Paraffine. 


ANTIOCH MILL PROSPERS 


The Antioch mill grew steadily in size and out- 
put. Two more four-cylinder board machines, each 
of about 62-inch trim and 10-ton daily capacity, 
were added in the next few years and combination 
boxboard became the principal output of the plant. 
But the manufacture of air-dried board, strawboard, 
rag papers, saturating felt, building papers, and 
sheathing was also continued. The California 
Paper and Board Mill’s office in San Francisco was 
in a small building on Montgomery Street. 

Bruce Brown, after he was graduated in 1903 from 
the University of California, went East to get 
experience in other mills. He worked a year each 
in board mills at Indianapolis, Indiana; Hamilton, 
Ohio; and Tonawanda, New York. It was while 
he was with the Tonawanda Board and Paper Com- 
pany in the early part of 1906 that his Uncle James 


wrote he was going East to negotiate for a n 
and modern paperboard machine. He met Bruce 
Chicago. The interviews with machine build 
had been only partly completed when James ; 
his nephew received word of the San Franej 
catastrophe, the earthquake and fire of April 
1906. They secured passage on General Greel 
special train and were in San Francisco on the th 
night of the fire. Notices were sent to the tr; 
that because of the destruction of the San Franei 
office and the loss of records, business would 
conducted temporarily from the Antioch off 
But the Browns found, when they did get thro 
the military lines, that the office was one of the y 
few buildings which had not burned and that eve 
thing in it was saved. 

For the Antioch mill a 120-inch five- -cylin 
board machine was ordered from the Beloit | 
Works at Beloit, Wisconsin. This machine was 
in operation in 1907 and was the first new ; 
modern machine of its kind to be erected on 
Pacific Coast. The machine brought the capac 
of the plant up to 40 or 50 tons a day, depending 
the orders they received. 

One of the products of the mill was paper w 
board, called ‘‘Linwood.”’ It was manufactured 
pasting layers of the board together by hand | 
pressing them in large screw presses. It was m 
both as plain and grained board, the graining be 
done by a transfer printing process directly off 
wooden rolls. 

Bruce Brown, when he went to Antioch in 1¢ 
was first a machine tender and then assistant su} 
intendent. His brother Murray began work at. 
Antioch mill in 1907 as a millwright, a trade he 
learned in San Francisco prior to the fire, and I: 
he became the master mechanic. 

Harvey Brown, who provided me with mucl 
the material for this article and gave me most of 
pictures, has also been active in the paper indu: 
from the time he was a lad. 

In 1912, the Brown interests at Antioch were: 
to the Paraffine Paint Company. The latter | 
been the principal customer for the new prod. 
‘“Linwood,’’ and the growth of the company in! 
building-material lines was the cause for nego: 
tions which soon resulted in its purchase of : 
desirable Antioch mill. 

James Brown, feeling that he had reached the? 
of retirement or semiretirement, did not join | 
brother Peter when the latter, with his wife, Ke! 
and his sons, went to southern California in 1: 


re Peter and his sons, Bruce, Murray, and 
rvey, in conjunction with the Paraffine Paint 
npany, built the Southern Board and Paper 
Is in Los Angeles. 

\gain, Peter Brown and his wife resided in a 
tage near the mill in which he had his interests. 
ice was superintendent; Murray, master me- 
nic; and Harvey, secretary. In 1915, Ralph, the 
ingest brother, joined the firm. The only one 
the five brothers who did not make paperboard 
nufacturing a career was Everett. He is now Dr. 
wn, an eminent historian and doctor of political 
nce. He has several books to his credit and is a 
mber of the faculty of the University of Michigan. 
outhern Board and Paper Mills lasted until the 
| of 1917, when it became a division of Paraffine 
mpanies, Inc. Peter Brown served as a member 
the Paraffine board of directors until he retired 
920. His death six years later ended a long career 
invaluable service in the paper industry. The 
ther, who had pioneered with him, died in 1920. 
sruce then was superintendent of the southern 
ision of the Paraffine Companies; Harvey, 
istant superintendent; and Murray, master 
chanic. When the plant became the Vernon 
rision of Fibreboard Products, Inc., Bruce was 
de manager, and also served as a director of the 
‘affine Companies, until illness caused his retire- 
ot September 1, 1947. He had seen the plant 
ww from a one-machine board mill, with a capac- 
of 25 tons daily, to a two-machine mill of 160- 
| Capacity and supplemented by the largest carton 


plant in the area. The original site of three acres 
was extended to more than fourteen, mostly covy- 
ered by modern factory buildings. Under his super- 
vision, the plant was one of the first paper mills in 
the country to abandon theold11-and 13-hour shifts 
in favor of the three eight-hour shifts a day. 
Employes at the Southern Board and Paper Mills 
numbered fifty. When Bruce Brown retired, the 
plant employed more than seven hundred people. 

Harvey is the resident manager of the Vernon 
plant, a position to which he was appointed in 
April, 1927. Murray is retiring from his work as 
assistant plant engineer at Vernon after more than 
forty-two years in the board mill industry. Ralph 
Brown’s death was the only break in the brother- 
hood bond. 

Katie Brown, as the wife of the pioneer paper- 
board manufacturer preferred to be called, died in 
July, 1941. She had celebrated her ninetieth 
birthday on May 7 of that year, and in the Mother's 
Day edition of the Frbreboard Bulletin her picture 
appeared on the cover and she was eulogized for 
her inspiration and guidance to the great family of 
paperboard makers. As she would have wished, 
the third generation of the Brown clan is represented 
in the industry which began more than seventy 
years ago in the little mill at Saratoga. Bruce 
Brown, Jr., is chief chemist at the Vernon plant and 
his brother, Owen, is a member of the sales force. 

The sons and grandsons of Peter Brown follow 
his slogan: ‘‘Turn out a good product. It will 
bring the returns.”’ 


| 
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‘The front entrance of the new Charles Hayden 
Memorial Library which houses the Dard Hunter 
Paper Museum. 


The World’s 
eatest Museum of | 


PAPER 


By Witt1AM Bonp WHEELWRIGHT 


q HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology, recognizing the importance of paper Dr. Dard Hunter, for whom the 
'in the advancement of culture and science, has appropriately relocated the Dard Raper Museum at che iMassecbu: 
Hunter Paper Museum in the new two-million-dollar Charles Hayden Memorial er a ee eae 
named, stands beside the paper 
ary, facing Memorial Drive in Cambridge. In the words of Dean John E. Burchard press he brought from Wookey 
1€ Division of Humanities and Dr. Vernon D. Tate, director of libraries, this library Hole, Somerset, England. 
ves the Massachusetts Institute of Technology an unparalleled resource as a center of 
nological information and humanistic teaching.”’ 
ithout paper, which made possible the art of printing, education could never have 
hed the masses. As H. G. Wells observed in his Outline of History, ‘‘One item in the 
unt must be underlined here because of its importance to the intellectual life of man- 
l—the manufacture of paper. It is scarcely too much to say that paper made the 
val of Europe possible.’’ Now, for the first time, a great educational center has a 
cum devoted to paper and paper in its relationship to the graphic arts. Furthermore, 
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it can be said without contradiction that the Dard 
Hunter Paper Museum is the world’s greatest. It is 


an institution in itself. And that institution “‘is the 
lengthened shadow of one man, Dard Hunter.”’ 


Hunter comes from a long line of printer- 
publishers, dating back into the middle of the 
eighteenth century in America, and before that in 
Scotland. His father was the owner of the Gazette, 
in Steubenville, Ohio, where Hunter was born in 
1883. ‘‘I was eight or ten years of age,’’ he wrote, 
‘when I was initiated into the noble craft of print- 
ing. The foreman of the Gagerte first instructed me 
in the art and mystery of typesetting.’”! 

In the late nineties, the family left Steubenville 
for Chillicothe, where the senior Hunter was 
half-owner with his brother of the News-Advertiser, 
and Dard, who had developed some facility at 
drawing, was occupied as an illustrator. It was 
after he had seen in his father’s library one of the 
decorative books by William Morris, and heard his 
father’s description of the famous Kelmscott Press 
that he became eager to go to England, where later 
his first deep interest in handmade paper began. 
His father having agreed that after a few years’ 
schooling, he might go abroad, Dard entered the 
Ohio State University as a special student, devoting 
his studies to mechanical drawing, architecture, 
and oil- and water-color painting. There he also 
found more books from the Kelmscott and Doves 
presses of England, which heightened his interest 
in fine printing. 


‘Hunter, Dard, Before Life Began (1883-1933), Cleveland, The 
Rowfant Club, 1941. 
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Chance brought him into contact with a Jj 
magazine bound in butchers’ paper—The Phili; 
edited by Elbert Hubbard—as well as other by 
from Hubbard’s Roycroft Shop at East Au 
New York, which somewhat remotely follo 
the style of the Kelmscott Press. 


In the spring 
1903, Hunter left for East Aurora and got his f 
job away from home, with the ‘“‘Roycrof 
designing all manner of printing, and havin 
opportunity to study such foreign art magazine 
Dekorative Kunst, which reflected the modern t 
encies of the times. This further stimulated ] 
desire for study abroad, an ambition which was rt 
realized until after his marriage in 1908. 
second visit to Vienna he was admitted to 
Royal Austrian printing school, operated by 
Austrian government, then the most famous scl 
of graphic arts in the world. After gradu 
from the Graphische Lehrund und Versuchsan 
in Vienna, Hunter left for London to work 
commercial designer, and it was there that h 
saw paper being made by hand and began collecti 
items relating to paper. 

The influence on the individual of museums 
science and industry could not be better illusi 
than by the effects upon Hunter of his many 
to the Science Museum in London. There h 
molds for making paper, punches and matr 
making type; an experience which was to dete 
his mature career. At the Science Museum he lear 
of the celebrated firm of T. A. and C. D. Mar 
of Stoke Newington, North London, where m 
were made and where the dandy roll had : 
invented, between 1825 and 1830. 

He visited this shop and was graciously receiy 
and allowed to frequent its small hand-paper m 
where they tested their molds to assure themsel 
that they were fit to deliver to the custome 
Every afternoon, after finishing his work of desi, 
ing at the Norfolk Studio, where he was employ 
he would go to Marshall’s moldmaking sh 
where he learned to make paper by hand. At.nij 
he attended classes at Finsbury Technical Colle) 
studying toolmaking. At other times he found | 
Opportunity to visit famous private presses. 

“TI felt I should like to undertake something’ 
the kind myself,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I was convince 
however, that simply purchasing the type. . . é: 
procuring the paper from a paper mill left too m:}) 
of the vital steps in the process of making bov 
in the hands of purely mercenary and uninteres 
workmen. I desired to set up a private press, | \ 


Some of the items in this Museum room are a cabinet containing papermaking equipment from the four papermaking 
provinces of India; vat equipment from Najio, Japan, where the workers sit at their work, hence the low vat. The mold 
in the background is for making shoji paper used in Japanese windows in lieu of glass. The further vat is from Hanchow, 

China. The wood blocks and prints on the wall are Chinese. 


addition I decided that my work must be in- 
idual and personal, without reliance on outside 
p from the type founder or the papermaker. I 
uld return to America and attempt the making 
books in every part—paper, type, printing.’”” 
The year 1913 found Hunter in possession of a 
turesque estate of thirty-five acres at Marl- 
‘ough-on-Hudson, New York. It has a fair-sized 
ok with an eight-foot-high dam, and an early 
hteenth-century house of stone and brick. He 
it a small, half-timbered, thatch-roofed paper 
ll, deriving its limited power from an overshot 
eel, sufficient to actuate a miniature twenty- 
und ““Hollander.”’ All other appliances—the rag 
F 


3 


duster, and cutter, the rag boiler, the vat, and the 
press—were constructed in the mill. The molds 
measured 16 by 23 inches, a convenient size for book 
paper, making both pleasing folio and quarto pages. 
‘‘When there was a goodly fall of water the capacity 
of the mill was about one hundred and fifty sheets 
of paper a day,’’ and this was made without any 
helpers other than himself. 

Hunter’s next step toward accomplishing his 
purpose of ‘“‘making books in every part’’ unaided 
was to teach himself the art of type founding, after 
the methods described in Joseph Moxon’s textbook, 
Mechanick Exercises: or the Doctrine of Handy-Works 
Applied to the Art of Printing, published in London 
in the year 1683. 


“In 1915,’’ he states, ‘‘after working several 
years on the type and two years in the paper mill, 
I was ready to print a book.’’ Gutenberg had 
scarcely set himself a harder task, five hundred 
years before, to invent printing, without attempt- 
ing also to learn papermaking! Hunter, at least, 
did not try to make a press, but purchased an old 
Washington hand press. 

Although admittedly disappointed with his first 
two small books on the subject of etching, and not 
a little discouraged at times, he still persevered. 
As he relates, “‘I developed an intense interest in 
the history and technique of early papermaking, an 
interest to which my entire life would be devoted. 
It was while working in this thatched mill in 
Marlborough that my real lifework and interest 
was so forcibly revealed to me; I resolved that 
should I print books in the future the subjects would 
be devoted to some phase of papermaking. Aside 
from two early monographs on etching I have never 
deviated from this resolution.’’ 

The only departure from his original procedures 
began with the time when William Edwin Rudge 
printed and published Hunter's Papermaking Through 
Eighteen Centuries, in 1930. Then the author found 
the writing ‘‘little more than play,’’ and reveled 
in the relief from tedious and exacting work in- 
volved in book production. 

The gathering of first-hand data and material for 
his many books on papermaking has involved 
traveling more than a quarter million miles, spend- 
ing over twenty-six months in sea voyages, both 
by sail and steam. It would be hard to name a 
place where papermaking by hand was in vogue 
during these years of his travels that was not 
visited. The Orient, the Occident, Central America, 
and the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans are 
found in his itinerary. In.many of these places the 
handmaking of paper has now ceased or diminished. 
At the Industrial School at Rajahmundry, South 
India, in 1935, Hunter established with two Indians 
a papermaking department. This had the approval 
and encouragement of Mr. Gandhi, who told him 
that along with the art of hand weaving, paper- 
making by hand would solve many of India’s 
economic problems. 

The establishment of the Dard Hunter Paper 
Museum at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology came about through the efforts of Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, former president and now chairman 
_of the corporation of M. 1. T. But the original plan 

“ibid. 
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for building a paper museum was the idea of Geo 
Houk Mead, president of the Mead Corporat 
who, as early as 1936, suggested the erection , 
small building for this purpose, on Carlisle F 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, the home of Dard Hunt 
When Dr. Compton learned of Mr. Mead’s pl 
appreciating the importance of the collection 

‘paperiana,’’ and feeling the proposed locat 
somewhat remote, he suggested instead its 
tablishment at M. I. T. 

Inasmuch as the Institute was granted its chat 
in 1861, ‘‘for the purpose of instituting and m 
taining a society of arts, a museum of arts, 
school of industrial science and aiding generally 
suitable means the advancement, development 
practical application of science i” connection w 
arts, agriculture and commerce,’’ Dr. Compt 
proposal was deemed appropriate. Hunte 
Mead both agreed with this, so the Ch 
location was abandoned, and the material 
set up in 1939, in the William Barton I 
Building at M. I. T. . 

When plans were later made for erecting 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library, fac 
Charles River on ‘Memorial Drive, new 
for the Paper Museum were provided beloy 
ground floor and accessible through the Exhil 
Gallery. A study is provided for Dr. Hunter 
main room of the Library, in which is 
extraordinary collection of books and pa 
manuscripts, diaries, and letters, of which 
cases no other copies exist. Dard Hunter 
pioneer in this branch of collecting, so th 
items relating to papermaking by hand, w 
procured over the past forty years, would ber 
unobtainable; no duplicates exist. bi 

To mention only a few, the Museum Libr: 
possesses the Ebenezer Hiram Stedman diary of | 
pages, embracing the first half of the ninetee | 
century and giving detailed descriptions of 
methods of pioneer papermakers of this coun’ 
the William Congreve manuscript describing | 
making of watermarks used in the first Eng]! 
paper money; and many papets and letters from | 
Matthias Koops’ paper mill, established in Lon! 
in 1800. In the Koops’ mill was produced | 
earliest commercial paper made from straw, wo} 
and deinked paper, at a time when the Eng! 
people were still unready and unwilling to acc) 
paper made from materials other than time-tes 
linen and cotton rags. 

There are many manuscripts relatings to 


ication of paper and paper products. One ex- 
le is the original application for a British 
mt, dated August 12, 1788, in which the 
tee specifies that he has invented a compressed, 
inated paper, suitable for the construction of 
uses, bridges, ships, boats, all sorts of wheeled 
rs, sedan chairs, chairs, tables, and book-cases.”’ 
> is a document that proves convincingly that 
inated paper was employed for building pur- 


of papers from every country and every period. The 
decorated papers number about 20,000 specimens, 
and the Oriental and Occidental designs are often 
consulted by textile designers for making reproduc- 
tions. The books and prints are periodically used 
by artists when they seek to develop some phase of 
historical significance in contemporary advertising. 

The Paper Museum is used every year by classes 
from the Graphic Arts Department of the Harvard 


Showing cases of books relating to papermaking, including all of the textbooks used prior to the introduction of the 
paper machine; also a case is devoted to the evolution of the beater, from about 1690, when it was conceived, to the 


The models are of native paper mills in Kashmir and Indo-China. Other cases devoted to printing, 


present day. 


es as early as the eighteenth century, and is not 
odern invention. 

here are documents dealing with early paper- 
<ing in Europe and America, and many broad- 
s encouraging the saving of rags. The Paper 
taty embraces every book, pamphlet, and maga- 
2 article devoted to early papermaking technique 
the art of watermarking. 

he original watermarks, both ancient and 


dern, run into thousands, and there are examples 


“) 


bookmaking, and other related subjects. 


Library, the Botanical Museum of Harvard Unit- 
‘versity, the students of library science of Simmons 
College, various schools of therapeutics, Boston 
University, Boston art schools, Lowell Textile 
Institute, and by the various workers in the graphic 
arts. The Museum has even played its part in 
supplying material for several motion pictures 
devoted to the art of papermaking. 

Dr. Hunter’s services and experience are most 
graciously extended to all serious investigators, 


tools for making marbled paper and other decorative papers. 
chusetts, showing early molds from the mill of Caleb Burbank, who made a great deal of the paper used by 


Worcester printer, Isaiah Thomas. 


students, and scholars. Despite the fact that no one 
else could bring to bare anything approaching his 
knowledge and experience of the techniques and 
history of ancient papermaking, no exception has 
been made to the retirement rule at M. I. T., so 
Dard Hunter, now “‘emeritus,’’ is continuing as the 
Honorary Curator awhile. 

His time is occupied in writing about paper- 
making, and in answering questions regarding the 
many rarely remembered phases of this 2,000-year- 
old industry. It is only necessary to look through 
the Museum files to find that Dr. Hunter has ex- 
amined paper for many different purposes. He has 
been called upon by the Fogg Museum, to determine 
whether or not various papers used in paintings, 
etchings, and engravings were authentic and of the 
proper period for the art work under question. 
Forgeries are often detectable from the paper used 
by artists. 
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A striking instance wherein paper 


The south wall of the Museum, showing a series of prints relating to paper and papermaking. The cases display th 


decisive part was in connection with the re 
tion of Mount Vernon. The Committee in chi 
wished to reproduce the paper that was suppose 
on General Washington’s bedroom at the 
his death in 1799. Many layers of paper wi 


from the walls, and after careful examin 


One case is devoted to early papermaking in Massa- 


pla 


* 


Hunter determined that only one of the sz 
could have been on this room at thell 
Washington’s death. This was only a fragme 
larger than two postage stamps! 

A recent request came from Thomas 


who will work this summer over the pa 


Emily Dickinson, which were recently prese 
Gilbert Montague to Harvard. This rese: 
be pursued with the hope of establis 
chronological order of her writings. Ano 
request was from the library of the Universit 


Virginia, 


relative to the watermark, 


"$8 
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er,’ found in an undated letter which the 
wry wished to classify under a definite date. 
necessary facts were disclosed from this water- 
quiries from the Institute of Science, Manila, 
it papermaking in the Philippine Islands have 
| satisfied. A request from the Rothersthorpe 
901 of Northampton, England, for samples of 
ve paper made in Tonkin, north Indo-China, 
immediately gratified. Dr. Hunter was also 
en to examine the famous ‘‘Pumpkin Papers,”’ 
the defense, in the trial of Alger Hiss. Philat- 
s have applied for assistance regarding early 
srican stamp paper. Descriptions of the first 
** machines have been supplied to Edward 
meister, well-known author and paper au- 
‘ity. 

nough has been told to demonstrate that a great 
ry of such questions and requests could only be 
serly,answered by one who has devoted a life- 
> to the study of papermaking, in all countries 
in all centuries of the art. 

he Dard Hunter. Paper Museum is also repre- 
ative of the graphic arts. The exhibits show 


ancient Oriental methods of reproduction, wood 
blocks, engravers’ tools, and printed matter, in- 
cluding specimens of the very first printing upon 
paper—the dharani, or prayers, sanctioned by the 
Empress Shotoku, of Japan, about the year A.D. 
770. Here one also finds an engraver’s press, a real 
lithographic press, and a Washington hand press, 
together with representative work done by letter- 
press, intaglio, and planograph methods, all by hand. 

Dard Hunter's contributions to the bibliography 
on paper, in addition to other articles, now include 
twenty-three books, of which eight have been pro- 
duced on his own presses and own handmade paper; 
some are printed by type he designed and made. 
Every part of the production of these eight volumes, 
except the binding, is that of Hunter, or, lately, 
with the assistance of his son, Dard, Jr. 

The latest and most interesting volume, Paper- 
making by Hand in America, will be ready for distri- 
bution late in 1950. It embraces accounts of 
American papermaking from the beginning, in 1690, 
to the year 1817, when the paper machine first came 
into use in the United States. 

The book is a large folio, measuring 12 by 17 


The vat equipment brought to America by Dard Hunter for the Museum was formerly used in the old Hodgkinson 
Mill at Wookey Hole, Somerset, England. This is the type of appliances now used for making fine handmade paper. 


Th 


inches, of 350 pages, all printed on a hand press 
upon Dard Hunter’s own handmade paper, from his 
Lime Rock mill, Connecticut, which he only 
recently sold. The type was made especially for 
this edition by Dard Hunter, Jr., who designed the 
type face, cut the letter punches in steel, sank the 
matrices in copper, and cast the types and orna- 
ments, all done in Hunter’s private press at the 
Mountain House, Chillicothe, Ohio. This press is 
the only publishing house in existence where books 
can be made in their entirety—paper, type, composi- 
tion, printing. 

In addition to the descriptions of mills in eighteen 
colonies and states where paper was made by hand, 
prior to the introduction of the machine, the book 
is illustrated with more than one hundred tipped-on 
reproductions and facsimiles; also, there are many 
watermarks reproduced in actual paper from the 
originals in the Hunter collection. This compila- 
tion has extended over almost twenty years. The 
production has occupied more time and represents 
more hand work than any book produced in 
America during the past century. The edition will 
be limited to 210 copies. Except for the binding, it 
will be the exclusive work of the Hunters, father 
and son. 


‘The craft of making paper by hand was revived in the U. S. at 
Lime Rock, Conn., by Dard Hunter Associates. It ceased 
operations in 1931, but remains today the only fully equipped 
handmade paper mill in America. After the dissolution of the 
Associates, the property was purchased by Mr. Hunter, and 
was sold by him in June, 1950, to D. C. Everest, of Rothschild, 
Wisconsin. 
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*Printed and published by Dard Hunter 


Dard Hunter is a man of conspicuous mode 
and deep sincerity. Since 1915, while working 
his thatched mill at Marlborough-on-Hud 
where his ‘“‘real lifework and interest was so f 
bly revealed’’ to him, he has never deviated fi 
his resolve ‘‘to print books . . . the subjects of y 
would be devoted to some phase of paperma 
Honors have come to him unsought, and it 
evident to his friends that he would prefer 
judged by his works. Unlike many academici 
it does not injure his feelings not to be address. 
‘‘Doctor.’’ Nevertheless, he has been honored \ 
three high degrees: Lit.D., Lawrence Col 
Appleton, Wis., 1931; Lit.D., Ohio State U; 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 1939; L.H.D., W 
College, Wooster, Ohio, 1946; and by receivin 
1949, the Rosenbach Fellowship from the Un 
sity of Pennsylvania. In addition, the Gold M 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
bestowed upon him in 1931, and the Ohioi 
Medal in 1945. | 

Honorary membership has come to Hunter 
the Club of Odd Volumes, Boston; the Re 
Club, Cleveland; and he is Honorary Preside 
the All-India and’ Burma Paper Association. 
it is easy to imagine that nothing has bro 
Dard Hunter more satisfaction than the recog 
implied by his election as an Honorary Mem 
the American Pulp and Paper Association. — 
all, his books and the Paper Museum assure 
permanent reputation in the annals of papermak 
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*Old Papermaking in China and Japan, Chillicothe, Ohio, 19 
Modern Handmade Papermaking in the Orient (in preparation) 


A Papermaking Pilgrimage to Japan, Korea, and China, New 
1932 a 


* Papermaking in Siam, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1936 
*Chinese Ceremonial Paper, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1937 
Papermaking by Hand in India, New York, 1939 
De Papierwereld, Amsterdam, 1939 


Papermaking, the History and Technique of an Ancient Craft, 
York, 1943 


* Papermaking in Indo-China, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1947 


Papermaking, the History and Technique of an Ancient Craft enl 
edition), New York, 1948 q 


*Papermaking by Hand in America, 1690-1811, Chillicothe, ¢ 
1950 
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mak MIRACLE OF 


ma PE R 


Our pioneer papermakers whose mills were situated beside 
sparkling streams molded their stout sheets with patient care 
and skill. 


These fibers contributed to the fiber and sinew of our newly 
formed democracy . . . in stirring tracts and pamphlets that 
projected deep-set principles. 


Paper . . . out of it was made our Continental currency, copies 
of the Declaration of Independence, and other imperishable 
documents for all to read. 


Paper .. . it is the most malleable of mediums . , . the most 
receptive to impressions. Its slender sheets fit into machines 
of super-human skill that register amazing effects. 


Today ... great mills dot our nation . . . fed by giant forests. 
Papermaking is now a major industry. Whole carloads often 
enter into the production of a single edition of a book, or 
of our many magazines. 


Abundant paper populates our land with the printed word in 
all its manifestations .. . keeps ideas in motion . . . exercises 
thought without pause. Without paper ... commerce would 
be without records and there would be no mails. 


Paper, one of the most versatile of substances, serves from the 


humblest mimeographed bulletin to the most elegant docu- 
ment on handmade stock. 


Billions of sheets each year carry messages and records that 


expedite the advance of our nation to new highs. 


—P. K. Thomajan 


PAPERMAKING 


IN 


IRELAND 


By Denis KELLEHER 


OUTH_ of Dublin the Wicklow Hills rear their near-naked sum- 
mits to the rain. On their lower slopes three folds of ancient 
Silurian strata catch headlong streams damming them into pools, 
long, deep, and sandymouthed, as perfect filtering beds as nature 


»ever devised» Better water for washing linen one could not wish 


for—linen for a lady’s back or for the ‘‘breaking in,’’ it makes no 
odds. In the early sixteen hundreds they made paper here, samples of 
which extant today! prove its whiteness, texture, and uniformity. 
It was the ‘‘lightness’’ of the hill water and the ‘‘unique supply 
of the whitest linen rags’’ that induced Nicholas Dupin to set up 


“here, in 1691, the ““Company of White Paper Makers of Ireland.”’ 


A Huguenot, expelled feom France after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Dupin had all the business acumen of his fellows. The 
company he founded was the first joint-stock concern in the Three 
Kingdoms. He it was who brought from Amsterdam the first 
Hollander beating machine, with newest type of strainers of brass 
wire. He would have accomplished much but ‘‘the mere rumour of 
a rise of industry in Ireland created a panic in the commercial circles 
of England.’’? In 1697 he sold out, and wisely, for in the following 
year the only remaining Irish industry* that showed any signs of 
success was banned. According to Swift’s The Present State of Ireland, 


Zt 


1Ussher, James, Britanicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquites, Dublin, 
1638. Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, mss. 1648. 


2Fronde, J. A., English in Ire- 
land, vol. 1., p. 444. 
3Woollen manufacture, which 


was restricted by the 10th 
William, 1698. 


4Toynbee’s, Mrs. Paget, ed., 
The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
vol. V, p. 162. 

30, Dec., 1761 ‘‘P.S. Iam told 
they bind in vellum better at 
Dublin than anywhere; pray 
bring me any one book... .” 


®Kane, Sir Robert, Industrial 
Resources, p. 322. 


6Crumpe, Samuel, Essay on the 
Best Means of Providing Em- 
ployment for the People, Dublin, 
Mercier & Co., 1793, p. 155. 


™Preston, William, ‘Essay on 
the Natural Advantages of 
Ireland,’’ 1796, Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 
IX, p. 192: 

(Fair comment and _ true. 
Should be weighed against: 
“Tt is observable that the Irish 
in every country but their own 
advance with equal firmness 
and address and distinguish 
themselves in arts, commerce, 
war and letters.”’ zbéd. p. 176. 
or, ‘There were indeed Irish 
Roman Catholics of great abil- 
ity, energy and ambition but 
they were to be found every- 
where except in Ireland.”’ 
Lord Macauley. 

or, ‘The want of trade with 
us is rather owing to the cruel 
restraints we lie under than 
to any disqualifications what- 
soever in our inhabitants.”’ 
Swift, The Present Miserable 
State of Ireland, 1726.) 


1726, ‘the repeated clamours of English weav- 
ers produced this Act.”’ 

The purchaser of Dupin’s mill was one Perry, 
but whether he made paper at all we cannot say. 


HESITANT 


Egged on by Swift's Drapier Letters, 1724, the 
Irish House of Commons took upon itself the 
nettlesome task of fostering Irish manufacture. 
Paper mills began to appear mushroomlike on 
the banks of the streams from the south. 
Templeogue, Tallaght, Old Bawn, Drimnagh, 
and fourteen other mills are listed in petitions 
to the British Parliament, which held powers 
of veto and of overriding legislation for colonial 
parliaments. In the year 1737 Thomas Slater, 
claimting that he “‘had brought the art of paper- 
making to perfection in two mills at Rathfarn- 
ham,”’ asked for a grant of £500 to build ‘‘a 
new mill after the approved Dutch manner.”’ 
It was a bold step for the Irish House to coun- 
tenance such petitions. Paper production went 


‘up dangerously but so did the imports from 


England. The industry had hit a great boom, 
thanks to the versatility of the paper stainers. 
There was a craze for imitation chintz ‘‘mounted 
on canvas and stretched on wooden frames.”’ 
Every fire screen called for an imitation in oils, 
ceilings demanded faked stucco, and unsightly 
walls cried out for ‘‘superfine impost [embossed] 
tapestry,’ which was soon to evolve into wall- 
paper. There were French, Indian, Chinese 
patterns everywhere. 

Dublin in those days was the second largest 
city in the empire, but it had no industries. It 
kept up a tenuous reputation for miniatures, 
engraving, interior decoration, and bookbind- 
ing,‘ but its ships grew seaweed in the bay, the 
result of the Navigation Act of 1660, and the 
best among its weavers sat by looms in far 
Maryland. Yet so blind were the times to 
economic forces that only a few discerning souls 
—Swift, Archbishop King, Hely-Hutchinson 
—were aware that a great calamity had befallen 
them. Just when English capital and enlighten- 
ment were coming together to bring forth the 
industrial revolution, money and talent in 
Ireland were bent more and more on wild 
pleasure. The streets of Dublin were gay with 
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dashing bucks and strutting beaus. The rout 
of balls, levees, and revels continued winter a 
summer; rents on land had been raised 
an extent that even gallant duellists dar 
spend any time on their country estates. 
Lords of the Soil lived for pleasure in w) 
ought to have been a trading city. To 
indeed, the city’s trade was a tainted 
Only Quakers regarded trade as at all he 
able, and when trade restrictions came 
they who mainly felt the pinch. 

As for the mass of Irishmen of native 
it may be said they were “‘below tra 
They had been left almost entirely una 
by the four great movements—the Crusad 
the Renaissance, the discovery of Ame 
the Reformation—that had orientated tl 
ropean mind toward commerce. They w 
about to miss the fifth and most importz 
industrial revolution. Of enterprise or amb 


in the modern sense they knew nothing 
good song outlasts a mountain of gold” 
the poet O’Roddy, believing he had 
life’s problems. Hardy of body, men a 
men of this race could endure with 
seasonal rush of agricultural work. 


comparatively easy monotony of indust: 
gave little satisfaction. ‘“The moment 
seer quits them they invariably drop their 
take snuff and .. . .The most trivial occu 
especially in the sporting line, will hurry th 
unless restrained, from their occupation 
They were also given to “visionary expec 
of sudden opulence without previous 
which are a reproach to a country and muc 
the bane of commerce and manufacture.” 

It is only when the industrial apath 
planter lords and ‘‘mere Irish’’ is borne in m 
that one can understand how the oppost 
trade restrictions in Ireland was so we 
futile. Thus, in the year 1765 when Gren 
Act extended the British system of stamp du 
to the colonies, there arose in America 
that was not to abate until it merged 
general struggle for independence. T 
Act was received in Ireland with a silen 
Though the Act was repealed before bein 
in force, it was reimposed in Ireland by: 
of the Irish Government in 1773. 
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Eighteenth-century 
Irish bookbindings were invariably 

done in red morocco, gilt-tooled, with a large 

diamond-shaped inlay of white vellum. Sometimes 
cream leather was used instead of vellum, in which case 

the inlay tended to be elliptical. e Originals of the 

example shown here, and of the two overleaf, 

may be seen in the National 


Library, Dublin. 
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Irish bookbindings. 
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.) great was the demand for interior decora- 
| that the Stamp Act does not seem to have 
med Irish papermaking to any great extent. 
w for the first time exports of paper, wall- 
et ;, and books are recorded. No copyright 
lied in Ireland and so Dublin printing 
sses profitably turned out ‘‘execrable edi- 
1s’8 of classic works for the American mar- 
_ Shipping news in the Dublin Evening Post 
\ lovember 13, 1783, carried such items as: 

lichael Boylan, Paper-stainer, Grafton 
et, today loaded 6,000 yards of Irish Paper 
agings for Philadelphia.’’ The Irish Par- 
nent of 1782, called Gratton’s Parliament, 
away with noxious port tolls and quotas 
pledged itself more strongly than ever to 
et industry. It sought free trade and through 
ietican example aspired to independence. 
the credit of the papermakers be it said they 
not fail to answer the call. Many of them 
‘alled steam engines to eke out their now 
tworked water wheels. A British officer, 
ring visited Slater’s works in Rathfarnham, 
ate, ‘“Candour obliges me to observe that I 
re not seen more judicious arrangement in 
| mills of England or Holland.’’ 


“ENTER AND EXIT—THE NUNNS 


{he Nunn family had long been making 
yet in a small way. A junior member typi- 
ly advertised himself thus: ‘‘The manufac- 
e of writing paper is carried on in a very 
proved and extensive manner by Richard 
inn, No. 46, Bridgefoot St., who has studied 
th peculiar attention . . . the best means of 
aging that branch to perfection .. . and can 
all times furnish the wholesale buyer with 
mplete assortments.’’!° In 1793 this same 
thard admitted into partnership Clement 
ylor, member of parliament for Maidstone, 
gland, and owner of a mill there. The year 
95 saw a duty of 2d. a pound imposed on 
ah” in England, so Nunn-Taylor de- 
edt to transfer the Maidstone mill to Dublin. 
| ‘a. cost of £25,000 they brought over all the 
chinery together with the workmen, fore- 


cern could get under way Taylor became 


ake pt and quit. 


| i 


, and millwrights. But before this promis- 
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As early as 1785 a committee of lords had 
entertained a petition of English papermakers 
on the subject of the alarming growth of Irish 
Mills.1! There were later and more insistent 
petitions, especially after 1795 when the paper 
tax was levied in England. It came as no 
surprise, therefore, that the tax was extended 
to Ireland in 1798. It caught Nunn before he 
had firmly found his feet. In November of that 
year a bankruptcy commission was executed 
against him. He sought the aid of the Irish 
Commons and his petition was laid on the 
table of the House. That august body was, 
however, much engrossed with its own affairs, 
When in the 
following year the Commons voted itself out 
of existence, the Nunn family disappeared 
from the Irish industrial horizon. 


intent as it was on hara-kiri. 


ON THE RUN 


The Act of Union, bringing Ireland directly 
under Westminster, became law in 1800. For 
long it had been held out as golden bait to 
Irish industrialists. Through it, all the ‘‘cruel 
restraints’’ would be lifted, and they would be 
as free as their British rivals to send goods to 
any corner of the world. Across the Atlantic 
there was a market for what they had to sell 
‘‘as the Americans find it most profitable to 
employ their whole capital in clearing lands, 
in cultivating the earth and exporting the prod- 
uce, instead of turning any part aside to 
speculate in manufactures.’’!? The Irish paper- 
maker had especially bright prospects held out 
to him. He was reminded again of the “‘unique 
supply of whitest linen rags”’ 
though the source of that supply was by virtue 
of the forthcoming Act about to transfer itself 
to London in the wake of parliamentary high 
society. It was suggested that he might out- 
match the British mill owner as ‘‘the intimate 
knowledge of linen processing may suggest 
many useful experiments.’’'* He should copy 
from the French, “‘who with all their extrava- 
gance [Britain was then engaged in desultory 
war with the Directory] are capable of affording 
useful lessons to the world.’’!? The secret of 
their success was given him gratis, and accord- 
. . the material is cut into 


at his disposal, 


ss 


ing to Preston, 


8ibid., p. 406. 


*Bowden, C.T., A Tour Through 
Ireland, 1790. 


Gentlemen and Citizens’ Al- 
manac, 1779. 


English Lords Committee on 
Irish Trade,’’ 1785. 


”Preston, pp. 188, 273, 281. 


longer filaments . . . no smalt is used . . . they 
observed a peculiar nicety in the degree of 
trituration.’’ Equipped with that nicety, he 
could make paper so tough that “‘if you fold up 
a sheet of it and pass it through the ring of a 
half-hundredweight, you may raise the weight 
and wield it round your head without any other 
hold.’’ His trade had compliments paid to it 
in nicely balanced sentences, . we are in- 
debted not only for the diffusion of science but 
and the 


“instead of fluctuating with the 


also for the improvement of religion,”’ 
demand for it, 
caprice of fashion will endure till the end of 
time.’’ He was promised that scientists would 
be induced to “‘consider the humble details of 


manufacture,’’ as ‘‘some French chymists 


The great water wheel, built 1848, was 53 ft. high; it took 18 tons of water a 
minute in its 26-inch buckets and shared with a steam engine the powering of 
the upper mill, Swift Brook. 


187 etter to Sir Robert Peel, 1818. 
“In 1800 we had 17 paper mills 


employing 2000 people; 


have now five.”’ 


we 


[Berthollet and Lavoisier], who have studied 
to make philosophy useful by a practical appli- 
Cation to arts and manufactures, have taught 
us the use of muriatic acid for deterging and 
whitening the rags for paper.”’ 

In the new dispensation even the vagaries of 
the workmen would be counteracted. Preston 
continues, ‘Were a committee of moral inspec- 
tion established in each district it might effect 
wonders in the great work of promoting reg- 


ae of morals and industry.’’ It was I 

‘by reward and punishment, by precey 
example, to reform the conduct of the 
As for the young, he says, ‘Those ch 
should be highly rewarded who should b 
at the earliest age to earn the largest 
weekly sum by their own labour.’’ That 
last point needed elaboration must have s 
even the hollow breast of the learned pol 
economist, for he continues, . prizes ¢ 
kind afford more real satisfaction to the d 
than gold and silver cups for jockey 
running cattle’ [sic]. 

There is evidence that Irish manufac 


accepted these promises at their face 1 
During the last six months of 1799, li 
taken out for papermaking numbered 26 
for paper staining and hangings, 50. 
century-old dream of “‘unfettered trade 
taking on reality at last. Their own enthi 
had blinded them to the fact that t 
taken place a great change since the timem 
factures in glass, leather, and wool w 
pressed. Under most solicitous state pr 
British industry had grown up. But once 
established and sure of its strength, it rei 
consented that all trade barriers be rem¢ 
By the time of the Act of Union the E 
paper manufacturer had amassed cat a 
had a pool of cheap but industrially mi 
labour to draw on; and, besides, in his le 
he had planned a new marketing techn 
This last he tried out by cut-pricing his ex 
to Ireland. His offensive caught the 
owners in their jubilation. Their sales 
as prices dropped below production co: 
wise among them closed down." T 
no use harking back to fine promises of prt 
and an easy market among the Ame 
‘who employ their whole capital in cle 
d so ( 
The paper duty nominally remained 
changed at 2d. a pound, but with the f 
prices it came to represent well-nigh § 
cent ad valorem. The war against Nap¢ 
was proving so costly that in 1804 the duty 
to be raised to 3d. a pound. Thus, ah 
weight of paper priced at 50s. was du 
the extent of 37s. 4d. The temptation to € 


lands, in cultivating the earth,’ an 
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thigh tax proved too strong for most of the 
mill owners who struggled to remain in 
tion. Parliament found it necessary to 
up more stringent regulations governing 
per tax in Ireland.'* Indeed the sapient 
ers of law had not for a moment been taken 
nce the tax was first imposed they had 
sn the dishonesty with which it would 
st in Ireland, and they had forestalled all 
y imposing a minimum monthly duty of 
. 4d. on every beating engine. This 
e duty had a most deleterious effect on 
apermaking: it practically compelled the 
ywners to overwork their beaters, cutting 
- the ‘‘double washing’’ so necessary to the 
ass papers. In 1800 the engine tax was 
nd in 1805 raised again so that the 
stood at £32 19s. 8d. a month. Between 
arid 1818 ten further Acts were passed 
sh dealt specifically with the paper tax in 
d, and did not affect England. 

was provided that unpaid excise dues could 
recovered from Irish papermakers by dis- 
‘on their raw materials, paper, or plant, 
hich could be sold by auction six days 
execution of notice. No mill could start 
without permission from the excise 
ty, and once started it was assumed to 
‘constant production and taxed accord- 
unless formal notice of shutting down 
riven. Nor could it shut down except on 
lorning of the fifth day of one of the 
ths, May to October. The beater had to 
ecutely fastened to the satisfaction of the 
‘man and the plates and bars delivered 
custody. 

aper could be removed from an Irish 
unless bound in reams, which proved 
td for mills equipped with Fourdrinier 
nes, and in the officially stamped wrap- 
and then only on a signed permit from the 
cise officer. Infringement of any of these 
itions entailed liability to heavy fines and, 
le Cases, to penal servitude for as long as 
eats. 

g with paying tax a crippling yearly 


per stainers. In 1816 it was laid down 
€ papermakers must hand over a £300 


e had to be taken out by all papermakers - 


“George III, Number 45, ‘The laws in force in Ireland for the collection of duties on paper : 
made in Ireland . . . are insufficient and it is expedient to amend the same.” 


iL cil at poh car on Templebar 
$ the only perfon tha a+ vednced - 
. thebeft pape feccol oth pw 
@orn, and Catrieson thejk... vere, 
' = ‘and hath, by great paints, invoar and ¢ 
expesice, be oth: the faid art togre-t 
ettion, by etbloving the belt 
hands fron sbrasd, and a, tre paper 
ftuceo is much more. dwable thaa - 
ape ftv cen, and mas 2t any tine 
ae removed fom ane p]te to ano 
ther, and not for eithe cicsenitwa 
, of hangings, when putting up of 
e. taking down, fothai tid paper fac 
: ”. co will fave expences aad tivebie to | 
_ the nobility and gedtry, whe pagina! to make uic therest. The fad — 
ence paper has tine furtive advantace, that ar any perfon in ths vowetry may 
be; supplied, by fending the idimentions of their ‘ceiline:, with ali forts of 
* paper hangings for room, both flock ansi plain, and India paper for rooms 
and fcreens. —2N. B. The faid Fidjer is the only perfon in this KingJan, 
: who hasthe art of ged Hedin 


PEGUSTINE. BERVILLE, ia Cores 

Swreet, the back of the Pott-ovfice, — 
mand¥sctarer of paper fluceo ornaments, 
Sec. orinyinragbegr y many of the nos 
bility and gentry, to flay forne tirpe Longer 
in this kingdom, thinks it his duty 1 re- 
turn them his hearty > aniks for thei: Fae 
vouriag him with the: ere tant ern! oy of 
late, and hopes forthe continuance of the? 

commands. On account of forte late adé 
vertifements tending to }el7un his mana- 
Fadiure, he is under a ae efiity of acquaint+ 
ing the ; vublick, that bis pertormamecs are 

: a convinci ing proof of hisbe!ng far fupesior 

to any prevenders, “who have little more knowle dge in faid art thaa = 
th ef have pick’d d upfrom his fervants, 2nd copying his rnodels. ‘i bough he 
is not 2 native, he. employs Sescbpt natives. He is the frit and pores per- 
fon whointroduced ‘aid art inte th's kingdom, and} roe = at the fame to pe 
feftion at a great expence, and upward: of feven ) years clofe app! (ORT rere S$ 
which treans he has acguired ithe grezte%t {tock of moulds of any pe rion in 
Europe, and great variety of the neweft and richeit defiens of oragments for 
ceilings, a8 huftory pieces in ballo relievo, groupes, figures, heads. birds, 
beaft:, flowers, all ready for immediate fixing. And ali {aid a: ticles he ¢an 
july ‘receramend genuine, and will fell at fuch reafonable -ates, at msc — 
(of thofe who only pretend to fuch man jufactory) thal fel! cheaper. eatnilly 
_N. B. He likewife Se manner of igus s bults, g: Ca iee 2 sa pla 
-fter.of Paris, of all fizes, both: lanticue and. thodera. ~ 


Rival advertisers placed together in an eighteenth-century eeunne 
journal. Paper stainers, paper stampers, flock makers, and papier- -mache 
manufacturers had always displayed great energy in advertising. In the 
1750’s competition among the leading firms reached fever heat. John 
Gordon at the sign of Hibernia, Thomas Fuller at the sign of the paper 
mill, Augustine Berville at the sign of Augustine Berville, and Thomas 
Ashworth on the Blind Quay, claimed, each one for himself, the honour 
of being the only “true stuccodore” in the kingdom, and the only person to 
have incurred the enormous expense of bringing the “‘said art” from France. 
Needless to say, it was the proprietors of the journal who gained. 
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George III, Number 56, c. 78. 


‘Burch, World's Paper Trade Re- 
view, June 27, 1911. “‘For so 
paltry a sum was the elaborate 
machinery of the excise laws 
set in motion against the hum- 
ble paper makers.”’ 


“Burch, Worlds’ Paper Trade Re- 
view, March 3, 1911. ‘‘Swift 
Brook Mills paid one-quarter 
of the duty collected though 
they did not make more than 
one-eightieth of the paper 
made in the country.”’ 


18Paper Mills Directory, 1874. 
“The Irish trade has dwindled 
until it may be said to be lost 
to the country as with two 
exceptions the mills have sub- 
Ruel to a state of lethargy.” 

Paper Malls Directory, 1878. 
“The Paper Trade in Ireland, 
not having sufficient vitality 
to have shown the least evi- 
dence of any healthy expansion 
in a time of prosperity has in 
more adverse times . . . nearly 
died out.”’ 


bond for each beater.!®° Two years later, in 
place of the engine duty a tax of 12s. 6d. a 
cubic foot was levied on all beaters, the capac- 
ity to be calculated by multiplying greatest 
length by greatest breadth by greatest height. 
The excise staff was increased to a point where 
the tax collected barely covered the expenses 
of collection. In 1812, the record duty year, 
£19,314 was the total amount.?® 

Everybody knew that it represented less than 
one-tenth of the actual paper output. Mr. Pape, 
collector of excise, in his evidence before the 
Commissioners of Excise in 1833 described the 
Irish papermakers as ‘‘adventurous men of little 
capital.’ For a person in his position, the 
choice of words shows commendable restraint. 
One notices something akin to resignation as 
he continues, ‘‘though my officers stand by the 
machines all day, high pressure does not com- 
mence until the night.”’ 

During | this time many mills ostensibly 
ihe 
beater was locked up and bars and plates duly 
handed over to the excise man. But before last 
farewells were completed the fitters were at 


changed Over to the grinding of corn. 


work and substitute bars and plates in position. 
Thereafter, from the mill would 
call at the back entrance to stationers and 


‘grain carts’’ 


deliver quires and reams wrapped not in official 
stamps but in sacks. What with English cut 
price and contraband native papers, prices fell 
so low as to bring all honest firms to despair. "7 

Though contraband was rampant, law 
breakers had not matters their own way all the 
time. Almost a complete list of the working 
paper mills could be compiled from the records 
of the courts. In 1829 a sum of £1,628 was paid 
in penalties. In 1848 the fines totalled £3,947 
but only £1,354 was collected, owing to the 
insolvency of the offenders. One Cork paper- 
maker who was fined £100 held assets valued 


atify 10s: Od: 
SUBDUED 


Half a century of legal attrition wore down 
the ‘‘adventurous men.’’ Esparto grass delivered 
It was when they had all 
been put out of business that somebody dis- 
covered that a tax on paper was tantamount to 


the coup de grace. 
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a tax on knowledge. With a flourish it 
repealed, in the year 1861. The num 
papermakers who still kept working an ; 
business was very small. They were cert 
not of the kind. They 
little captial and had good reason to be 
tious.!* Moreover, they depended to an 
growing degree on the good will of for 
combines. From them they had to buy 
materials and fuel. To them they sold 
finished product in bulk, as was stated in 
dence before the Royal Commission on 
Industries in 1885, their activities being § 
ually confined to the rougher sorts of pa] 
Some there were in Ireland who, f 
patriotic motive, preferred to have wr 
papers homemade and home-wholesaled. ‘ 
were supplied with excellent quality cream 
stationery by Swift Brook Mills and cream 
manuscript papers by Ballyclare Mill, Co 
Antrim. But it was at a price that amou 
to sacrifice. The general comment of the 
is echoed in a report made by the Amer 
Consul in Dublin, A. K. Moe, to his Goy 
ment, in the year 1905. . the cost of pro 
tion in Ireland seems to he sO great tha 
attempt is made to compete with the En 
paper manufacturers . . . . Hence ‘patriot 
costs the purchaser 66 24 per cent prime cos 


‘“‘adventurous’’ 


BOLSTERED 


That the figure given by Mr. Moe w 
realistic estimate is borne out by the fact 
one of the first Acts of a new native Goy 
ment bent on the revival of industry wa 
impose a 50 per cent ad valorem tariff 
imported stationery. From 1926 to 1946 
output of native paper increased twentyf 
Since the late war exactly half our pape 
quirements are supplied by home mills. 
industry employs some 3,000 people and j 
a small dividend, for which benefits the cou 
as a whole is charged 30 per cent more t 
need be for writing papers. $ 

More significant than the tariff on for 
paper is the action our Government has ta 
with regard to reforestation. In the sixtes 
and seventeenth centuries Ireland was dent 
of trees and no worthwhile effort at replan 
was made until 1926. Spruce and fir grow’ 


Shown here and overleaf are 
examples of eighteenth-century 
wallpaper designs after Ada 
K. Longfield, M.A., LL.B., in 
The Journal of The Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 
LXXVII, Part II. Reproduction 


by kind permission. 
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e. Thanks to the dampness of summer and 
mur mild short winter, they mature ten years 
ier than.in Norway. By 1960, our first 
at ations will be due for felling. The thud 
ne axe will once more resound in valleys 

a long have heard nothing more promis- 

tl a the tap-tap of the cobbler leprechaun. 
It owing the crash of falling trees, saws will 
n merrily, power-driven from hydroplants 
Shannon (1925), on the Liffey (1942), on 
= (1950), and on the Lee (1953). Steps 


udy taken will ensure for us a reliable 


y of animal sizes, glue, and chemicals. 


Bond dream maybe! Though the policy of 
ional self-sufficiency be popular with us here 
| now, we realize that in altered circum- 
aces it may be wise to change it. Already 
erts argue, what with Marshall Aid and 
nomic integration of continents, Ireland’s 
2 should be that of vegetable garden to 
ope. If it is shown that this be the best 
y out, we shall put away our ‘‘fond dream”’ 

| be content to get cheap paper from Scandi- 
da or Newfoundland. And as we ply the 
- among the cabbage rows we shall feel no 
rttbreak. Closely in touch with the clay we 


always have been, and though for the moment 
our industrial ambitions are real enough they 
are not fundamental. 


BLARNEY 


A more dreaded eventuality and a more im- 
minent one is the disposing of our country 
exclusively to the production of shillelaghs, 
harps that once, mother machrees, lullabies, 
and tall stories for the much-lauded purpose of 
coaxing dollars from our sentimental American 
cousins. The diverting of too great a portion 
of our resources toward frumpery cannot but 
adversely affect the building up of sound, last- 
ing industry. The Ireland of the future will 
not be greatly indebted to the quick-profit men 
of today, be they Irish, Scotch, Jewish, Indian, 
or plain phoney. The paper industry as it 
stands remains undercapitalized, while residents 
here hold £400,000,000 worth of foreign invest- 
ments—the largest sum per capita of any nation. 

We pin our hopes on our growing plantations, 
on our hydroelectric schemes, on the light 
Wicklow waters we always have with us. We 
will make paper yet, efficiently, cheaply, 
keeping well-abreast with world progress. We 
will do that and still make better songs than 
we ever had before. And, of course, we will 


‘ 


cleave to our “‘jockeys and running cattle.’’ 


WE 
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Statistics Concerning Paper Production in Ireland for 1948, 


Imports of Paper, Paper Products, and Papermaking Materials for 1949, 
and Imports and Exports of Printed Material for 1949 


Extracted from The Statistical Bulletin 


Gross Output, 1948 


Weiting paperCarge sheets) oy. 2d 
Bag? Dapersiaan errors. erent te teen eta 
Packing and wrapping (unglazed).......... 
Wrapping (lazed)) 1,620. ogee ene eee 
Other sorts Cincl. wall and ceiling)......... 
Manuscript; book: a Jeecn. ae Reee nee 
Other stationery (incl. envelopes, note- 
paper, pads) 
Pape® bags ina cds <cie amauta eee oer toes ane 
Strawboard: f. este aes cmer kare 


hicket-and:cartom bOatd sere eee ere 
Boxesn cantonssicard hoard enn Lr enna 


Egg-box iillers and Hatches acon ae ee 
Other’ products! .cc.te morse eriaiian oe 
Work din progtessise)..o nurs tae eit eres 


Total Value of Goods Made......... 


Materials Used 


Gardhboand wetcun ae 
Paper (purchased as such 
Waste Paper! ie ccyncigves oa aeeee ye ere erat 
Ghemicalew24e hee: 5 Gee eee 


Imports, 1949 


Newspapers... 1s. 5.513) «a eyelen tate eee ee 
Periodicals? ai o.ncc conn a ee ee 
Books jétcits). as anaes eee eee 


Tons if 
15759 187,210 
4,502 260,040 
3,734 160,353 
2,738 142,123 
— 449,140 
538 71,214 
L072 167673 
6,163 518,324 
072 = 110.752 
192 met 466 
8,473 1,031,070 
= 196,140 
LOB 473 
— 80,286 
3,388,964 

Tons £ 
14,278 459,928 
DO OSs LO 
5,805 406,267 
8,405 91,833 
1,732 36,268 
236 832 
= 72.361 
1,783,205 


Extracted from Trade Statistics 


Imports, 1949 


Papermaking materials: |). 
Paper: 
Printing, coated. .<..; 2.05 
Printing, not coated: news )...)aene 
Printing, not coated: other........... 
Writing, in large sheetsane eee 


Oiled, waxed, and other waterproof... . 


Cigarette. .....=.; ode 
Greaseproof........... eee 


Imitation parchment: , 722)... 


Wall and ceiling paper, printed........ 


Cellulose wrapping, etc., transparent, 
in sheetsiand rolls. 93) eee eee 


Other paper: (22.5.1. 2 


Stationery: 
Envelopes, notepaper, and writing pads 


Manuscript books (except ruled 
music: books). y- oes eee 


Labels, tags, and printed tickets....... 
Commercial... . 2.4 eee 
Other stationery made from paper..... 
Cards (excl. playing cards and post cards) 


Containers, empty, of cardboard, etc., 
and parts...) . 6.4.00 .08 ee 


Strawboard, not worked, not corrugated. . 
Other cardboard, etc., in the piece....... 
Other manufactures of paper............ 


PRINTED MATERIAL 


£ 
134,091 


289,858 
406,529 


830,478 


28 


Newspapers........5....5.5.0 30 | 
Books, et......60 000.052 0 one 


Cuts. 
226,660 
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SOME NOTABLE DUBLIN PAPER MILLS 


REMARKS 


Built a second and up-to-date mill in 1737; made flock papers and 
stucco; founded a society journal; in 1800 gave up the papermaking 


Opened 1760; made gold and silver paper for the purpose of 
“preserving gold and silver lace from tarnishing.”’ 


Specialized in purple-blue papers, 1757. Name later spelled 


Handmade writings and printings; bank-notes; closed, 1883; re- 
opened 1907 to make wrappings and paper bags; one 60-in. machine. 


One 72-in. machine; closed down, 1877. 


Mentioned in Fenn’s Journal, 1786; introduced first Fourdrinier in 
1805; vatmen on strike for three years; produced 826 tons, 1826; 
made paper from straw by patent process purchased from French 
inventor, 1854; hoped to make 10,000,000 tons in ten years; vain 
hope; sold to Ryan & Co., 1872; closed, 1883. 


Two 63-in. machines; sold to Thomas Fegan, 1869; writings and 
coloured papers; closed down, 1875. Rebuilt and reopened, 1933, 
by ‘Clondalkin Paper Mills Ltd.,"” M.G. and unglazed imitation 
kraft and sulphite wrappings, M/F and S/C printings; 108- and 
120-in. machines; 250 tons a week. 
Printings and news; 60-in. machine in 1863; sold, 1883; reopened, 
1899; acquired by Kynock Ltd., 1901; now branch of Bibby and 
Baron, Ltd., Bury, Lancashire; wrapping papers and coloured 
specialties; one 75-in. machine; 40 tons a week. 


LOCALITY 
Rathfarnham ) 

| business. 

_  Whitechurch 

Tallaght 

) | McDonnell. 

Swift Brook 

: 
hristopher McDonnell | Killeen 
[cDonnell & Co | Old Bawn 
Sullivan Golden Bridge 
/ 
f | 
ay & Son | Clondalkin 
| | 
| | 
Fr Sullivan Drimnagh | 
| | 
7 es _| i 
town Rock Brook | Closed, 1861. 
| EE ee 
aulkner 'Kilmainham Closed, 1899. 


seph Sexton | Limerick | 
| | | 
| ) 
tos. Bagwell Cork 
ros. Neale Cork | 
OE ee ee 1 
om. Burke | Galway | 
=z 
. Greenfield | Antrim 


MILLS IN OTHER PARTS 


and G. I. P. 
:) 


OF IRELAND 


Erected ‘‘a double-mill,’’ 1749; sought permission to export paper 
to ‘‘old Spain and the American Dominions”’; not granted; during 
the year 1750 he made only 3,020 reams though he could produce 
more than 30 a day. 


50,000 reams per annum, 1763. 
Employed 50 hands, 1768. 


“Waters . . . so light as to be absolutely purgative to strangers, and 
therefore the finest in the world for papermaking.” 
Fenn’s Journal, August 12, 1786. 


Ballyclare mill mentioned in Piggor’s Directory, 1824; excelled in 
cream-laid writings for school-copies; still holding out; five 
machines, 75-, 85-, 95-, and two 102-in.; M/F and S/C writings and 
printings, cartridges, glazed sulphites and coatings, manifolds, 


8) 


THESE MEN 


| i WILLIAM H. BECK WITH—‘for his successful achievements in forty-seven years of association wit 
the paperboard and paper-box industry, he having entered the field in 1903, upon finishing sch 

by taking employment with a small fabricator of paper boxes in the city so commonly known as t 
center of the furniture-manufacturing industry of the United States—a company that grew sub: 
stantially, and which ultimately established a new corporate structure and built its own paper mill 
thereupon the paper-box activity of the enterprise becoming a division of the expanded operations- 
and remaining with this firm until 1915, at which time he was assistant to the manager; for his de 
for increased responsibility that caused him, at that time, to take an active part in organizing a firm 
which erected and placed in operation a combined paperboard mill and folding-paper-box plant withi 
75 miles of Chicago—having been active, as vice president and general manager, with his associa 
during the succeeding thirty-five years in the development of this company—a firm now produ 
about 160 tons of paperboard daily and using most of its entire tonnage in its own paper-box p 


organization; for his overall participation in the affairs of the paperboard industry as evidenced by 
service for several years as vice president and director of the National Paperboard Association; 
particularly for his work in the industry during World War II when, as chairman of the committe 
that handled the national campaign for the conservation of waste paper, his leadership resulted ii 
the acquiring of the added volume of fibrous material so desperately needed to produce the requ 
paperboard and boxes for the war effort—the situation being so grave that for many months paper 
considered as this country’s No. 1 critical war material—hard worker, good listener, kind, coopera 
tive, always willing to lend a hand. 
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THEODORI 
W. DUNN 


T O THEODORE W. DUNN—‘or his more than sixty years of association with the pulp and paper-man- 
#8 ufacturing business—he having followed in the footsteps of his father and grandfather, entering 
he industry in 1888, when only sixteen years old, and, having made his niche, steadfastly maintaining 
t down to the present day—starting as a laborer in a Mitscherlich pulp mill in the Wolverine State— 
mill which only two years later installed a Fourdrinier machine and changed over one of its two 
wulp-drying machines to a cylinder papermaking machine and began producing paper (this installa- 
ion and change-over being followed later by the installation of a second cylinder machine to give the 
ntegrated operations a papermaking capacity suflicient to utilize all of the pulp produced by the pulp 
aill)—and advancing quickly to timekeeper, shipping clerk, and pulp-drying-machine operator; for 
Lis active prosecution of a rebuilding program in 1903 which was necessitated by a serious fire that 
lestroyed all of the mill (except the digesters and they were so badly damaged that they, too, had to 
je rebuilt), but which was again in production before the end of the year; for his further progress and 
ontinued aggressiveness that found him vice president and plant manager, also a member of the 
3oard of Directors, when he left this organization in 1922 and two years afterward, in 1924, started a 
apermaking firm to manufacture lightweight bleached M.G. specialty papers—an enterprise on 
hich, since that time, he has concentrated his efforts, starting operations with one paper machine on 
Yetober 9, 1924 (a second machine being installed in 1927), this mill, located in the Wolverine State, 
oday having a capacity of 40 tons daily; and for his urge to know, joined with the human attribute 
of sociability mixed with quietness and unobtrusiveness, that caused him to seek membership in both 
(APPT and the Superintendents Association during the very early days of their respective existences— 
Career so typically American that its rays spread out in all directions as do the rays of the lighthouse 
hat adorns his company’s letterhead and gives to it a distinguished mark of identification. 
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The title page of the Yale 
copy of the Bay Psalm 
Book. This book sold 
at the Parke-Bernet gal- 
leries in New York, in 
1947, for $151,000—the 
highest price ever paid 
at auction for a printed 
book. In September of 
1947, it came to Yale. 


“6 of RANK SULLIVAN was born in Denver, Colora 
in 1912. After the usual number of experienc 
rat 6 which he found fascinating but others conside 
2 “~ routine, he was graduated from Regis College of ¢ 
°6 ra same city. 
He went to Saint Louis University in 1934 as a fell 
7 eo in English, having been trained in chemistry, phys: 
and mathematics, for reasons which even he consid 
obscure but which he believes probably stemmed from the Great Depression 
something equally significant. 

Withdrawing to New Haven for two years, he was granted a doctorate 
philosophy from Yale University for work done on Middleton's Wétch, atterw: 
returning to Saint Louis University. Here Dr. Sullivan advanced to the rank 
associate professor, and one year was given the St. Louis’ Junior Chamber 
Commerce award for the most distinguished citizen. 

In 1946 he went to Loyola University of Los Angeles, where he is now profes 
of English. 

For three years he was literary editor of the Los Angeles Tidings; for ten ye 
he has been associate editor of the General Section of the Aunual Bibliography 
the Modern Language Association. His only book was done in collaboration wi 
his wife: Moreana: a Checklist of Material by and about Saint Thomas More. 

His chief diversion is working on the books and manuscripts in the Huntingt 
Library, where his days away from teaching are usually spent. 

Dr. Sullivan tells us he is much given to the oratorical flourish and wide gest 
so that he is in some demand as a speaker, a fact that he finds gratifying if occasic 
ally wearing. To the best of his knowledge, he has not been neutral about anythi 
for more than ten per cent of his life—a circumstance that divides his acquait 
anceship into three equal parts: friends, enemies, and those who let him alone. 
his mind, this is an extremely satisfactory distribution. 


, The 
: MOST EXPENSIVE PAPER 
_— in AMERICA 


Million Dollars A Ream 


——j|APER certainly came to this country 
p with our earliest colonists. They were a 
. literate, articulate, historically-minded 
lot, and whatever other necessities of 
‘they may have left behind, paper they certainly 
ught with them. 

Whether it was to scribble the gossip (''M. M. 
cuted today at Boston for murthering her child’’) 
fo itemize the budget (‘The Smith of Cambridge 
» bushel of Rie for laying Coulter and share’’) or 
compose their theological convictions into argu- 
at and exposition—paper they needed, and paper 
y had. 

fo get to know this very early colonial paper— 
se scraps and fragments of private stock—in 
ms of how much, and what kind, and from whose 
ll, would lead a researcher through shouting 
itroversies of conscience, and commerce, and 
mmwell, and the King; and then across the quiet 
| forgotten details of social history, domesticity, 
city, and rank misfortune. It would be a reward- 
‘trip if one could follow the bundles of writing 
er stuffed in with the colonists’ baggage, but the 
id is ill marked and the journey would, at best, 
very slow indeed. 

3ut the first quantity shipment of paper, the paper 
d for the first printing in New England, leaves a 


By Frank SULLIVAN 


3 
| The Story Of Old Scrap Paper Now Worth Two 
3 
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trail clear enough to follow with fair confidence and 
more than a little interest. 


START OF THE TRAIL 


In the summer of 1638, the Reverend Joss Glover, 
late rector of the church at Sutton, Surrey, loaded 
onto the ship John of London: his family, his serv- 
ants, his smelting equipment, his printing press, 
and £60 worth of paper. 

He was bound for the land of promise because his 
chosen career in England under Archbishop Laud 
no longer seemed promising. He had left his church 
because he would not read from the pulpit, as 
directed, the King’s Declaration Concerning Lawfull 
Sports—a royal permission for Sunday dancing, 
leaping, vaulting, and the setting up of Maypoles. 
The parish register notes that he ‘was beloved of 
the most, if not all, and his departure was lamented 
of the most, if not all,’’ but even a beloved, 
lamented, and determined minister needed, in the 
New England of 1638, some extra-ecclesiastical 
activities to combat some of the worst financial 
difficulties the area has ever suffered. And Mr. 
Glover, among his other plans, planned to print and 
publish so that his cupboard would not be empty. 

To this end, he purchased a press, probably put a 
printer under contract, and bought his £60 worth 
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An opening in the Bay Psalm Book to 
the well-known 23rd Psalm. A com- 
parison with the King James version 
of this text will reveal not only the Bay 
Book’s stylistic deficiencies, but also 
some of the charm of poetry written 
by men who wrote: “If the Verses are 
not always so elegant, as some desire 
... let them consider that God’s Altar 
needs not our pollishings.” 


PSALM xxzt, xx ttt, 
#5 Concerning thee thall be my prayfe 
in the great affembly: 
before them that him reverence 
performe my vowes will I. 
86 The meek fhall eat & be fuffictds 
Tehovah prayfe fhall they 


that doe him feek: your heart fhall live 


unto all aye. 
a7 All ends tient remember fhall 
and turne unto the Lord: 
and thee all heathen-families 
toworfhip thall accord, 
23 Betaufe unto Iehovah doth 
the kingdome appertaines 
and he among the nations 
isruler Soveraigne. : 
2p Earths-fat-ones,eat 82 worfhip fhall: 
allwho toduftdefcend, 
¢chough none can muke alive his foule) 
before his face fhall bend, 
30 With fervice a pofterity 
him fhall attend upon, 
to God it fhill accounted bee 
a generation. we 
$x Come thal they, 8 his righteoufres 


by them declar‘d fhali bee, 
unto a people yet unborne, 


| that done this thing hath hee. 


23 4 Pfalme ot David, 


i e Lorito mee a fhepheard is, 


of paper—in which purchase Cit grieves me to relate) 
he was cozened and hoaxed and swindled and 
cheated by a rascal who was (I am happy to avow) 
almost certainly neither a manufacturer of paper nor 
a jobber of this commodity. 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


Here was Mr. Glover: an amateur, more or less in 
trouble with ‘'the powers,’’ embarking for a distant 
land—and probably trying to save some money. 
Here was Mr. Glover: the perfect victim for sharp 
practice. And in an age when practice was never 
really dull, it is not startling to find that some 
waste-paper collector dressed up, what I am con- 
vinced was, 240 reams of broken and rejected sheets 
of varying sizes from various mills—and sold it ‘‘at 
a bargain.” 

In my considered opinion I have never seen worse 
seventeenth-century book paper than Mr. Glover's 
stock. It has, of course, a rag-fiber feel that tells 
your fingers that your eyes are wrong to compare it 
with twentieth-century newsprint, but the compar- 
ison never quite leaves your mind. Sixty years ago, 
William Matthews, a New York bookbinder, wrote 
that some of it was so ‘“‘tender as scarce to stand the 
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PS ALME xxm, =X Har1, 
2 Hee in the folds of tender-graffe, 
loth capfe mee downe to lie: 
To waters calme me gently leads 
3 Reftore my foule doch hee: j 
he doth in paths of righteoufnes: - @ 
for his names fake leade mec, a 
4 Yea though in valley of deaths fhade 4 
T walk, none ill Te feare: 
becaufe thou are with mec, thy rod, 
and ftaffe my comfort are, 
s For mee a rable thou haft fpread, 
in ae of my foes: 
thou doft annoynt my head with oyle, 
my Cup it Over-flowes, 
6 Goodnes & mercy farely (hall 
all my dayes follow mee: 
and in the Lords houfe I fhalldwell ® 
{0 long as dayes fall bee, 
alme 2 + 
A pfalme of david; 
4 he earth Iehovahs is, % 
.# and the fulneffe of it: 
the habitable world, g& they 
that there upon doe fir, 
2 Becaufe upon the feas, 
hee hath it firmly la d; 
| and ir upon the water-Boods 


mott follidly hath ft 
3 The mountaine ofthe ioe 
who fhall thereto afcend> 
and in his place of, Polynes, 
ms Fire ae 3 baie) 
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knife,’’ and that it was almost impossible to mat 
or to patch. 

However, the state of the paper today is not to 
attributed exclusively to too much bleach in 1 
beater, or not enough vim in the vatman. F. 
copies of the most valuable of the books on Glo 
paper were carefully deposited in the tower of ( 
South Church, Boston, where the summer sun ¢a 
down most strongly on them and where the artific 
heat of winter would be chimneyed up past the 
Books had a hard time of it in the Colonies, 1 
Confederation, and the early United States: th 
were wasted with the troubles of careless handlir 
and worn with the tribute of careful reading. 


RETURN TO THE TRATL 


On Mr. Glover’s paper, and at the press 
shipped to Massachusetts, was printed the fi 
book in what is now the United States. It wa: 
a book of the psalms newly translated to satis 
these Puritans of the Bay Colony who, Cott 
Mather tells us, beheld in other translations ~ 
many detractions from, Additions to, and Var 
tions of, not only the Text, but the very sense of t 
Psalmist, that it was an Offence unto them.” Su 


Note the 


— ‘nia a SIRES oo 
3 ae my 2 
Y + PSALM Cxlv, Cxlvs. PSALME Cxlvr, Calviz. 
’ that devers of him bee: |. ¢heway doth overthrows 
bur whofoever wicked are lye TheLord fhall reigne for evermore, 
~ _ abolifh rhem doth hee. thy God, o Sion, hee 
ax My mouth the prayfes ofthe Lord 20 generations all fhall reigne: 
y (peaking (hall exprefs: i o prayfe Ichovah yeee 
_ alfo all fiefh his holy Name Pfalene 147. 
for evermore thall blefs. | Raye yee the Lord, for it 
=. Pfalme 146+ P is good ptaifes tO fing, 
i hae Lord praife: praife(my foule)the Lord. | co out God for it’s {weet, 
So long as I doe live praife is acomely thing. ee 
Ie praife the Lord, while that I am, @ ‘7 Saree ty An opening in the Bay Psalm Book 
rail ive. ord up-rean : Pir ‘ ; 
k “Astellas Lea oe ie be: Hab is citels EE: the disintegration and dis- 
who canno fuccourfend, oar of | a ee oe coloration of the paper. 
sf to° The broke ia heart he : ‘ : ; 
4 "iti Le aha A ee as 3 up their wounds doth Sle yeriaat spelling of psz/m in the head- 
5 Happie is hee rhar hath the God # The fars lee oe lines on left- and right-hand pagesand 
laa Wes $ 4 Gur Lord et! “et ; the note written in a seventeenth- 
Ichovah his God ftayd. & of great mig) ’ century hand (‘earth the lord’’) 
6 ee eel in them made: ea anol ne ik. above the fourth verse of Psalme 146. 
rmore: 
7 Which fer app eed jacstanee doth, 6 Ls bees fers Peete Bog The type font used had no apostrophe; 
iV. i i grouss » 3 
estoy om Segerrete note the inverted commas used to 
"the Lord ope's eyes of blinde, . on Hatp, our Gods praife fing. supply this deficiency. 
the Lord doth raife the bowed downes 8 Who clouds the fkyes, 
the Lord ro‘th juft is kinde- BS earth Lae! Sia 
g The Lord faves flangers, & rclievs | who oo : 
the orphan & widow: ‘ makes graffe to rife. 
bur hee of chena thar wicked are |g Bealts, hee & ey young 
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yok on even the best paper would have been worn 
—on Mr. Glover's paper it has almost worn 
ipletely away. 

he Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully Translated 
English Metre was done at Cambridge in 1640, 
bably by Matthew Day. Matthew’s father, 
ven Day, is usually named the first printer. This 
cup of Days is the result of what one enraged 
liographer calls a historical mistake comparable 
orgetting Paul Revere and celebrating his horse, 
, obviously, this is another story. 

lowever, since there is no Paul Revere to tell us 
ich way Mr. Glover’s paper went, we have no 
ice but to rely on Steven Day and Samuel Green. 
ther Green, as he signs himself, took over the 
ss after Matthew Day departed this life, leaving 
t him an ink horn, a looking glass, three spoons, 
-an unhemmed table cloth, but no record of the 
ss he tended or the paper he used. And Mr. 
yver himself, as Governor Winthrop tells us, died 
1 sea hitherward”’ to Massachusetts. 

he widowed Mrs. Glover sold £6 worth of 
et before she married Henry Dunster, first 
sident of Harvard, who, after his marriage, took 
rge of all the Glover estate. 
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In 1654, President Dunster found his opinions on 
infant Baptism at variance with the opinions held, 
not only by most of his neighbors, but also by the 
most influential among them. He resigned the 
presidency of the college, to which he left the press, 
packed his other belongings including twelve reams 
of paper, and eventually moved away to another, 
and more sympathetic, pastorate. 

About this time, while troubled by academic, 
theological, and (we may presume) financial dif_- 
culties, and with an indictment hanging over his 
head for disturbing the peace, Dunster’s stepson-in- 
law, John Appleton of Ipswich, added to the general 
unhappiness by demanding an account of Dunster’s 
stewardship of the Glover property—with special 
reference to the unpaid dowry of his wife, Priscilla 
Glover Appleton. 

Steven Day and Samuel Green were witnesses 
against Dunster and from their depositions and the 
notes they used to work up their testimony, I think 
all of Mr. Glover's paper can be accounted for 
within the limits of an informed and partially 
verified conjecture. Green and Day used too many 
round numbers to inspire complete confidence in all 
their figures, but, despite the fact that both probably 
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they came intothefe part:.cf the world. w ith dchre.to.g vance 
the kinedome’ fthe Lord JefiisChiift, ard toinioyc his preci- 
“dus Ordinances with peace, and (to his praifethey confefle)be hathnut fall- 
“ed their expéGation hutherto they have found jafety, warmeb and rchcih- 
“ing under his wing-to the fatisfaction of theixfoules.. . - But chey, know, and 
_ have confidcred that theirLord & mafter is.King of righteoufngs.and peace, 
“that’he pives anfiverablelawes, and cafts his fubjeéts into furch a mould and 
“frame; thar (in their weak meafure) they may hold forth his virmes,inthgir - 
courfe and carriage , not only with the nations of Europe, but with the bar- 
“bardus natives of this wildernes. And accordingly both in their treaties 
“Xonverfe they have had an awfull refpe& to divine rules , endeavouring to 
“wR uprightly and inoffenfively , .& in the midft of xcany inguies and info- 
lencies to exercife much patience and long fuffering towardsthem. | 
"Fhe Pequots erew to an exceffe of violence and outrage ,-and proudly 
* turned fide from all-wayes of juftice & peace, before the {word was drawr 
or any hoftile attewrpts madeegarftthem. During thefewarrs, & afte. 
the Pequots were fbdved, the Engl.fh Colonies were carefull to continy: 
- and eftabl.th peace-w'th the reft of the Indians , both for the prefent & fa 
pofterity ,..as by feveral rreatie, with the Narrowganfer & Mobiggin Saga- 
* mores may appeare: which treaties for a while were in fome good teature 
* dely obferved by all theIndians, but of late the Narrowganfets & elpecig . 
‘the Niant.eks their confederates have many wayes injur.oufly broké & yio- 
lated the farre by entertain.ng and keeping amongtt them, rot only many_of 
* the Pequot riatién, burfuch of them 2 hive had ther bards in the blood & 
murder of the Engh th, fe'zing and pofk fling at leaft a part of the Pequots 
ree 


T HE moft confiderable past of he Eneliffa Colonies. : dtcfe 


The first page and title page of a book known today in only four 
copies. The work was printed to explain to missionary-minded 
people in England why the New Englanders were killing Indians. 
The catch word in the lower right-hand corner (Country) has 
almost worn off the paper. The “‘united Colonies’ mentioned in 
the seventh line of the title (Massachusetts, Plymouth, New Haven, 
and Hartford) are the earliest ancestors of the United States. 


had an ax to grind, the outline of an inventory is 
given here: 

Day testified that Glover paid £60 for paper in 
England. Since Day signed with Glover as a lock- 
smith, it seems unlikely that he would have had 
much to do with paper in England. He probably 
got the figure from Mrs. Glover, who, in the grief 
of her recent widowhood and the confusion induced 
by a strange land, gave him some sort of charge of 
the print shop. 
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Later in his notes, Day sets a price of 5s. a fez 
on the paper. I cannot see any way this figure cou 
have been arrived at except by counting the reail 
he found in the shipment and dividing them intot 
£60 he was told they cost. From which hypothes| 
I begin with 240 reams of paper delivered to Ca 


bridge in 1638, and try to account for their wu) 
pausing to remark here that these reams must ha! 
each contained at least 500 sheets of paper, sir) 
Day allows only ‘21. Rheam of papr’’ for the L) 
Book of 1648—printed on 17 sheets, and published | 
an edition of 600 copies. 4 

This price of 5s. a ream for paper in New Engla| 
is disproportionately low. Before the Colon: 
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The only known copy of the only book bearing the fan| 
of the first printer in what is now the United Stat«| 
Although the given latitude and longitude would tod: 
locate New England in the Soviet Republic of Georgi 
Captain John Smith’s map, published 1616, locates t]| 
mouth of the Charles River at the given point of referen¢ 
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gan to make their own paper, at least half the 
w England price went for transportation. In 
0, the London directors of the Corporation for 
England voted payment to ‘‘Mr. John Cade 
i: reams of fine piller paper after the rate of 5s. 
/per ream. . .”’ (which is a little more than ee 
1 for * Pociins &c. ye sume of 21 li. 14s. 4d.’ 
ich, presumably, freight rates were still to e 
ded. 
Jsing similar proportions, Mr. Glover’s paper 
ist have been sold very cheaply indeed in the 
glish market, though 5 shillings was a respect- 
le sum of money in the Bay Colony where it 
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BOOK OF THE GENERAL 


LAUUES AND LIBERTYES 


CONCERNING THE INHABITANTS OF THE MASSACHUSETS 
(ULLECTED OUT UF THE ‘RECORDS OF THE GENERAL COURT 
FORTHE SEVERAL TEARS WHERLN THET WERE MADE 
AN D ESTABLISHED, 


And now revifed by the Ge Court and dfpefed into an Alphabetical order 
and pubisdhad by the fane Authonit.e in the Geacral Coure 
held ut Bolla the fourccenth of the 
firftinonth «dane 
1647 


QUbifrrver shevcfine vefifietle the power, vefiflerh de ordnance of Gade 
anstihcy thar refit vecssvg Gtlemfatves dimmation. Remanes 13> %e 


e IMBRIDCEE. 
Praned according to urder of the GE NERAL COURT, 
4648, 
2p ee ee 


dndad tobe folde at the fhop of Herikine Ufier 
an Boftens 


ie only copy known of this book is in the Huntington 
rary. It was found in 1906 bound with other ma- 
ials in the library of the Mayor of Rye, England. Apart 
m other interest, this book is most significant because 
iS the first attempt of people, in the tradition of the 
glish common law, to reduce their legislation into a 
comprehensive document. 
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won Preached at Dorchefter in 2ew- England by ioe 
Seu RICHARD «MATHER cos 
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bods) And Sos 
ss Now by hin Publifhed at the earneft Roe 
cers requeft of fundry well-affected and Je 
ee Godly Christians. Sen 
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One of three known copies. 


This book was written by the grand- 


father of Cotton Mather. The imprint carries the name of Samuel 
Green who took over the first American press after the death of 


Matthew Day, first American printer. 


would buy three loads of wood, where a bushel 
of rye cost 3 pence, and where (in 1660) Marma- 
duke Johnson, a printer, agreed to go and work at 
his trade seventy-two hours a week for £40 a 
year, plus room and board and laundry. 


THE TRAIL CONTINUES 


The Whole Booke of Psalmes, popularly called the 
Bay Psalm Book, originally sold for 20 pence. There 
were 1,700 copies of it—of which eleven still 
survive, three complete with the 37 original sheets. 
One of these 37-sheet books sold in New York, in 
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rcorts a3 Ship te felf nor Circumftaices {eperatile ftom worthip - in refped of 
© 834. theirend, they matt be done vnto edification : in refpcé& of the man- 
1 Corry 26 ner, decently, and in order, according to the nature of the things them 
poor 2g Kelves,8eCivill,& Church Cafton.doth not even nature it felle teach 
aGorne 16 youu? yee they ,ate ia fome fort determined particularly , tamely tha 
19. a dsas they bedone infuch 2 manner, asall Ciccumftances confidered , is 


33. moft expedient for edification : fo, as if there bee noerrour of man 
concerning their determinaticn, the determining of then is to be ac- 
counted asifit were divine. . 
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An opening in the Platform of Church Discipline, called the “Synod Book,” with the print on the opposite | 


sides of the pages coming through clearly enough to be read in a mirror. Notice above the beginning — 
of Chapter II (left-hand page) the beginning of the first chapter, which, with the clearly visible initial 


E, reads: “Ecclesiastical Polity on Church Government, etc.” This book is one of eight known copies. 


1947, for $151,000.00 (without sales tax), which 
price can be reduced by arithmetical whimsey to 
something better than two million dollars a ream 
for this once five-shilling paper. 

However, even the distraction of such a price 
cannot completely obscure the fact that this is not 
good paper. Wilberforce Eames, in comparing the 
copy now at the Henry E. Huntington Library with 
the copy now in the Lennox collection of the New 
York Public Library, discovered that the paper in 
the Huntington copy had shrunk 214 per cent more 
than that in the Lennox copy, which itself may 
have shrunk no one knows how much. 

The quarto leaves in today’s existing Psalm 
Books are widest in the Lennox copy (4.75 
inches) and tallest in the A-copy belonging 
to the Boston Public Library (7.25 inches). 
This would indicate a sheet at least 14.5 


inches by 9.5 inches when it left the printe 

Mr. Glover seems to have been given 240 reams) 
seconds and scraps of various sizes and varyir 
quality. In the Bay Psalm Book there are at lea 
five different watermarks, all common devices: vas) 
of three sizes, one or two handles, with and withoi 
grapes. These same five watermarks are mixed wit 
eight others in other books from the Dunste. 
Glover press. 

In the Huntington Library’s copy of the Psaln 
different sheets carrying the same watermarks wi 
have that mark in different positions. Up and dow 
the leaf, the position of the mark varies 1.75 inche 
in and out it shifts .56 inch. Since this is too muc 
peregrination to attribute to normal trimming, | 
suggest that a bundle was made up of various siz! 
and types of paper; carelessly stacked, the wate 
mark fell sometimes to one side of the pile, som 


nes to the other. After this, a cut on one side of 
bundle of papers would put some watermarks 
ther from the center of the sheet and others closer 
ie 

Sontinuing with the supposition of a scrap pile 
Id and varied papers rejuvenated and made uni- 
m by the knife, it seems possible to explain 
>ther peculiarity of the Huntington copy of the 
ilms. Some pages in this book have the lines of 
ye square with the edge of the leaf but not with 
» wire lines or chains. If some sheets of the pile 
ire rotated slightly out of position before cuts 
ire made, the margins, type lines, leaf edges, and 
tks of the mold would be as they are here, and 
hough other explanations are possible, I, as any 
id parent, admire (perhaps to excess) my own 
sin child. 

Nor is my scrap-pile theory exclusively dependent 
on variant watermarks in these papers; there is 
0 a great variety in the spacing of the chains 
om 18 to 24 mm. apart), and the wire lines vary 
‘density, where they can be counted (in some 
.ces the paper looks almost wove) from 22 to 28 
ithe inch. And finally the lack of uniform thick- 
is of the sheets makes the sorry character of the 
per apparent even to careless fingers paging 
rough the Psalms; for example, going from the 
gathering to the Dd gathering the thickness of 
} leaf increases from .09 mm. to .19 mm. 

Sut no outpouring flood of unkind remarks con- 
ining this paper, as paper, obscures the fact that 
served the purpose for which it was intended. 
tus see how it was used. 


| TRAIL S END 


Allowing 5 per cent for overrun, the Psalm Book 
vuld have used up 133 reams of paper (37 sheets, 
(00 perfect copies, and 500 sheets to the ream). 
rven Day wrote that The Capital Laws, a spelling 


book, and ‘‘the declaracion of the Narroganset 
warre’’ were charged with £2 of paper, and Mr. 
Norris’ Catechism with £1. These £3 account for 
12 reams, at the usual price of 5s. a ream. He also 
states explicitly that the Law Book of 1648 took 21 
reams of paper, and that five almanacs took a ream 
each. Total paper accounted for by Mr. Day, in- 
cluding that used in the Psalm Book, was 17] reams. 

Samuel Green noted a total of £6 10s. allowed for 
paper used in Richard Mather’s Sermons, in the 
Synod Book of Church Discipline, in a supplement to 
the Law Book, and in an Indian Catechism. He also 
stated that the total price for printing and paper on 
Mr. Davenport’s Catechism was £6. Noting that 
Day charged one-fourth of the total expenditures 
on Mr. Norris’ Catechism to paper, we may presume 
that Mr. Davenport's Catechism used one-fourth 
of £6 of paper or £1 10s. worth. Total of Mr. 
Green's charges for paper £8; total paper thus 
accounted for by Mr. Green, 32 reams. 

In court it was testified that Mrs. Glover sold £6 
of paper (that is, 24 reams) before she married 
Dunster, and that Dunster carried away 12 reams of 
paper after he left Harvard. 

Governor Winthrop tells us that the Glover press 
published an almanac by William Pierce, Mariner. 
This has now disappeared, but, at the rate allowed 
by Day for other almanacs, it would have taken 
another ream of paper. 

From, therefore, the testimony of Mr. Day, 171 
reams; from Mr. Green's testimony, 32 reams; sold 
by Mrs. Glover, 24 reams; carried off by Mr. 
Dunster, 12 reams; plus 1 ream for Pierce the 
Mariner, for his almanac—making a total of 240 
reams of paper. 

Two hundred and forty reams of paper I set my- 
self, earlier in this paper, to trace. Here I arrive 
with exactly 240 reams accounted for and so con- 
clude with satisfaction, and some surprise. 


NEW IDEA IN DEFOAMERS 


Now you can buy a defoamer in easy-to-handle, easy-to-use 2! 6-lb. bricks. 
This new, low-cost “Defoamer 4” eliminates waste, mess, and drums. One 
24-lb. brick, dissolved in water, makes 40 gallons of defoamer liquid. Send 
for free sample brick. 


HOT LACQUER IS HOT NEWS 


Wearing hot-lacquer coats, a group of new and old cars is providing 
Hercules with a mobile proving ground for the relatively new technique of 
spraying high-solids lacquers at elevated temperatures. Furniture manufac- 
turers also are rapidly adopting the process. 

Heat, rather than high-solvent content, makes the lacquer fluid enough 
for spraying. Less solvent and higher solids mean thicker films when dried, 
fewer coats required, increased production capacity, and minimum rubbing. 

Write for folder, “The Case for the Hot-Lacquer Process.” 


THE CASE FOR CASEIN 


Supreme among water adhesives because of their water resistance and dry 
bond strength, casein glues are finding added uses in the packaging industry. 
One of the oldest applications is for affixing beer bottle labels. The latest 
important use is for gluing the paperboard beer cases themselves. Here, a bond 
is provided which is strong enough to withstand handling and shipping, yet 
easily released when the case is opened. Hercules is a major supplier of casein 
to the adhesives industry. 


CUTS MATERIALS COSTS 


Hercules Vinsol® is a low-cost quality resin—currently 3¢-3.5¢ lb. Ther- 
moplastic, dark-colored, high-melting, versatile “Vinsol” can be used to 
extend or modify many costlier resins and other materials—often with notice- 
able improvement in end-product performance. Known uses include asphalt 
emulsions, adhesives, plastics, protective coatings, printing inks. 


NEW ‘“‘HERCOFLEX’’ FOR VINYLS 


“Hercoflex”” 290 (octyl decyl adipate) is the third in a series of vinyl 
plasticizers to be announced within recent months by Hercules. Possessing 
the low volatility usually restricted to phthalates, this adipate-based ester 
contributes exceptional low-temperature properties and improved “drape” 
to vinyl film and sheeting. 

“VINSOL” and “HERCOFLEX” are Hercules trademarks. 
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PAPERMAKER 


By Harrison Exxiotr 


T USED TO BE SAID that paper 
begins where many things end... 
in rags. This was true of practi- 
cally all paper made in this country 
prior to the advent of wood as a 
) basic raw material for papermak- 
ing. In the making of paper from rags 
there comes to mind a curious bit of 
papermaking of a rather odd material. 
The tale may be apocryphal, but it makes 
a likely story. 
In 1866 a Connecticut papermaker, so 
tradition has it, was the recipient of a 
i consignment of Egyptian mummies from 
which the linen swathing was to be 
removed and paper made from it. The 
problem of the disposal of the residual 
corpse was quickly solved by the ingen- 
ious and impatient Yankee papermaker 
who threw the entire parcel into the 
beater. 
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CHRISTOPHER LEFFINGWELL 
Reproduced by permission from Mary E. Perkins’ 
Old Houses of the Ancient Town of AL 
Norwich, Connecticut. 


Clay as a filler in papermaking is of comparatively modern usage. But here was a 
papermaker who pioneered in its use with an innovation probably better than he 
knew. The thought occurs that this might be a better disposition of human clay than 
that afforded by cremation which reduces it to useless ashes, a wasteful process, 
especially when one’s ashes are cast to the four winds. This phase of the human ele- 
ment in papermaking, man serving as a filler, has possibilities. 

But to go back to the beginning of papermaking in Connecticut, to something more 
authentic and documented: Connecticut's first papermaker was one Christopher 
Leffingwell (1734-1810) who at Norwich, on the Yantic River, near ‘‘No Man’s 
Acre’ erected the first paper mill in the state in 1766. The mill was quickly put into 
operation, and The Connecticut Gazette was printed on paper made in the Leffingwell 
mill in December, 1766. 

Christopher Leffingwell was a man of much resource and enterprise and with many 
interests commercially. He was noted for his industry, integrity, and his zeal for the 
public welfare. Leffingwell had a genius for organization, from which the colony 
derived much benefit; the possessor of a business acumen which brought him success 
in his several business ventures. 

The output of the Leffingwell mill consisted of various kinds of paper, such as 
printing, wrapping, cartridge, and sheathing papers, with an annual production of 
1,300 reams. Ten to twelve hands were employed. A letter written in October, 1767, 
had this to say of the mill’s efficiency: 


“The paper mill at Norwich is plentifully supplied with rags, and has full 
demand for its paper. Mr. Throop tells me that he had viewed it when at 
work; that it is a curiosity; that they mould and make ready for the Press 
about ten sheets per minute by the watch.’”! 


While Leffingwell’s venture in papermaking was ostensibly to meet a pressing 
economic need, it was not a financial success at the start, and sought government aid 
on the grounds that it was a public necessity of much importance to the welfare of the 
Colony. In May, 1769, the General Assembly of the Colony granted Leffingwell an 
annual bounty of ‘‘two pence the quire on all good writing paper, and one penny the 
quire on all printing and coarser paper’’ that he produced. But in 1772 the Assembly 
resolved “‘that the Payments of said bounty be discontinued for the future, and the 
grant is hereby repealed.’ 

In 1775 an edition of The Connecticut Gazette, with its account of the battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, was printed on Leffingwell paper. 

Other commercial ventures of Leffingwell’s were a chocolate mill and a fulling mill 


1Caulkins, Frances M., History of Norwich, Connecticut, p. 607. 
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vith dye house attached which began operating in 1770. He was the foremost citizen 
a Norwich, and for his patriotic services and devotion to the cause of the War of the 
imerican Revolution he was made a colonel in command of the 20th Regiment of 
he State Militia. When the British fleet appeared off New London, troops were 
alled to defend the city, and the Light Infantry of Norwich, under the command of 
olonel Leffingwell, responded in the best order and were well-equipped. 

As a member of the Connecticut Committee of Correspondence and a confidential 
dvisor of Governor Trumbull and Silas Deane, he rendered even greater service to 
he patriotic cause. When the summons came from the Boston Committee of Corre- 
pondence, in March, 1774, for a united resistance to the oppressive measures of 
ingland, Norwich gave a hearty response and pre-eminent among the citizens was 
jolonel Leffingwell. The American Archives, published by the United States Govern- 
lent, contains many references to his services during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1776 Leffingwell’s son-in-law, Thomas Hubbard, who had been associated with 
im, took over the mill and members of the Hubbard family continued to operate the 
aper mill well on into the next century. 

Leffingwell’s personal appearance as described by Daniel Coit Gilman, a native of 
Jorwich and the first president of Johns Hopkins University, was ‘‘stately and 
enerable in form, head white with years, with dignified bearing of a gentleman of 
he old school; energetic in manner, with all the characteristics of the successful man 
f business.’’ 

General Washington was entertained in Leffingwell’s home, and in 1784 Washington 
ppointed him the first naval officer under the new government. His son Daniel was 
personal friend of Washington Irving and traveled with Irving in Europe, and is 
1entioned in Irving's diary. 

The location of the numerous Leffingwell business activities was called ‘‘Leffingwell 
.ow.’’ Another first of the Leffingwell enterprises, which began to operate in 1766, 
vas the weaving of stockings. By 1791 there were 
line looms in operation, with an output of 1,200 to 
,500 pairs of hose per annum. The manufacture 
mployed worsted, cotton, linen, and silk. The silk 
10se ranged in value from 12 to 20 shillings. Gloves 
ind purses were also woven and five operatives were 
mployed. 

Leffingwell’s life was exemplary and the com- 
nunity in which he was a leader was inspired and 
rofited because of his industry and initiative. 


A reproduction of a tracing made of the 
Leffingwell watermark as it appeared in paper 
used for a document dated October 7, 1771. 
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NOW -a defoamer 
in handy 2/2-lb. bricks! 


—NO DRUMS 
Now you can buy your defoamer in easy-to-handle, TO HAND LE 
easy-to-use bricks! No waste! No mess! No heavy : 
drums to handle or ship back! Bricks quickly dissolve 
in water. One 214-lb. brick of Defoamer 4* makes 40 — EASY 10 USE, 
gallons. Try this new, low-cost Hercules product EASY T0 STORE 
today at our expense, and be convinced of its con- 
venience and economy. Send for free sample brick. eo ONE BRICK 
-HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 925 King Street, Wilmington, Del. MAKES AQ GALLONS 
HERCULES —FREE SAMPLE 
A COMPLETE LINE OF DEFOAMERS AND EVENERS BRICK ON REQUEST 


T. APPLIED FOR PP50-3R 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR 
PAPERMAKING 


DRY ROSIN AND ROSIN WAX SIZE 
SATIN WHITE + DEFOAMERS 
WAX EMULSIONS «+ CASEIN 
PASTE ROSIN SIZE 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
COTTON LINTERS 
HERCULES* CMC 
DRESINATES* 


AT. OFF. 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


INCORPOGATET > 


WILMINGTON «© DELAWARE 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA, KALAMAZOO, MICH. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, PORTLAND, ORE. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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